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THE PROSPECTS OF BRITAIN.* 


Ir is recorded by Josephus, that sed for ages. Morals, public and 


domestic, 





the night before the Roman armies 
entered Jerusalem, there were heard 
flying overhead, and calling to each 
other through the upper spaces of the 
Temple, angels and spiritual watch- 
ers; and the words which could be dis- 
tinguished, were piraBalvapey ivrevdev 
—Let us depart hence! It seems the 
Religio loci adhered too closely to 
its shrine to be torn away without 
some human throes, some protesta- 
tion that it suffered violence, and 
something like the language of fare- 
well :—Even in Christian realities, as 
in the fables of old romance, 


“ The parting genius was with sighing 
sent.” 


The Popaixwy raluarwv wrAwraluos; 
the dire alalagmos, or war-cry of the 
Roman legions,—that herald of tears 
and blood, and forerunner of the last 
profanations, and in this case the ac- 
complisher of the prophetic “ abo- 
mination of desolation,” even that 
was necessary to quicken the angelic 
motions; and this savage hurraing 
had already begun to load the air 
with its denunciations of carnage, 
whilst the heavenly cohorts were yet 
ae their shadowy ranks for 

ight. 

o Mr Douglas, as to many others, 
there are signs and portents abroad, 
which seem to indicate the same 
sullen and reluctant departure of its 
ancient tutelary virtues from this 
longfavoured land. The foundations, 
in their eyes, are manifestly giving 
way, of that massy system on which 
so much of our happiness has repo- 


olitical integrity in the 
senate, and “ pure religion breath- 
ing household laws,” have seemed 
for some time pre acing for flight. 
The old faith, and the old obligations 
of conscience, have seemed to sit 
loosely upon all men. Ancient land- 
marks have disappeared—new names 
are heard, and new hopes are daily 
avowed, such as once would have 
been held pollution to any cause. 
And it is not any longer the sullen 
cynicism of a recluse, but the gene- 
ral instincts of the world, which be- 
gin to apprehend, in the changes at 
this time travelling forward on every 
side, some deeper and more awful 
disorganization of our ancient social 
system, than was designed by its first 
movers, or suspected, until lately, by 
the most jealous and apprehensive 
observer. 

These anticipations are not limited 
by Mr Douglas to Great Britain; 
they are coextensive with Europe, 
and exclude nothing that we know 
of, unless, perhaps, the New World. 
That region is not at least super- 
annuated, and may be supposed still 
moving onward upon the original 
— which projected its orbit, 
and determined the elements of its 
paths. But on this side the Atlantic, 
all is given over in his calculations 
to interminable revolution. If we 
understand him rightly, which in a 
very desultory, though eloquent 
writer, is not always easy to do, 
Europe is now hurried forward by 
internal causes, leagued with irresist- 
ible pressure from without, into a 
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maelstrom of chaotic change : the hi- 
deous roar is already heard, the fatal 
suction is already felt ; and escape is 
even already impossible. For Eng- 
land, indeed, there is still areserve of 
hope. Chiefly from her greater moral 
resources, she has still a choice be- 
fore her of two paths; or if she can- 
not wholly avert the blow which, as 
a member of European Christendom, 
must reach her in many of its conse- 
quences, at any rate she has it in her 
power to modify its action, and to 
reduce within the bounds of a provi- 
dential chastisement, what to some 
will be absolute destruction. 

Such we collect to be Mr Dou- 
glas’s view. And thus far we go 
along with him, that most assuredly 
we believe ourselves to stand at the 
portals of mighty and far-stretching 
convulsions. The first French Re- 
volution was but the beginning of 
woes. It was an earthquake; and 
Europe has too easily flattered her- 
self that its effects had spent them- 
selves in the overthrow of Napoleon. 
But one earthquake is often no more 
than the herald of another. And 
signs innumerable convince us that 
Europe, in every kingdom and pro- 
vince of her populous regions, is ripe 
for a long series of changes, to which 
no prince, or league of princes—no 
nation, or confederacy of nations— 
can now fix alimit. Influence from 
without, coming in the shape of war, 
has visited every part of her terri- 
tory, and manured whatever seeds 
of change might pre-exist, into a 
ranker and a hastier growth. Will 
any man maintain that Spain, Italy, 
Greece, in the South—or, for the 
middle of Europe, France, Germany, 
the Low Countries—could now re- 
sume that station of quiet and inert 
repose which possessed them before 
the era of 1788? Everynook of these 
lands has been inundated for forty 

ears With revolutionary incitements. 

ot a peasant’s cottage, not an indi- 
vidual shed, but has been separately 
appealed to—tempted—provoked— 
to change for its own sake, and 
change as the means of every other 
improvement; to change as the end, 
and change as the indispensable in- 
strument. Agitation has run its 
course, and completed its work: the 
apostles of insurrection and revolu- 
tion have fulfilled their mission, and 
closed their labours: all now stands 
ready for the reaper’s sickle. 
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Yes! Sorrow is at hand for Eu- 
rope, and calamity to which the ruth- 
less wars of Napoleon have been but 
as aprelude. So much we believe, 
thus far we assent unwillingly to Mr 
Douglas. But what shape will this 
calamity put on? To what issue will 
it tend? What will be its probable 
eriod, or course of revolution? 
ow far will it involve ourselves ? 

These are questions depending 
chiefly on the particular theory adopt- 
ed as to the nature and causes of the 
present condition of Europe. The 
author before us insinuates a sort of 
hypothesis on this subject, somewhat 
too fine-spun for practical use, or for 
his own conclusions. “ An unseen 
power,” says he, “ is smiting the idol 
of human dominion at its base. The 
feet on which it rests are broken; 
the iron and clay are literally sepa- 
rating. The composite governments, 
which resulted from the union of 
barbarian conquerors and Roman 
subjects, have lost the cement that 
bound them, and are crumbling into 
dust.” That is to say, whatsoever 
ruin or decay now threatens the states 
of Europe, is to be considered a 
mere process of decomposition, by 
which the ancient substratum of Van- 
dalism is parting asunder from its 
uncongenial ally of Roman civilisa- 
tion, and the heterogeneous elements 
betraying themselves in the ruins of 
that compound edifice which they 
had coalesced to form. 

But this hypothesis will hardly 
sustain itself against the examination 
of history. Structures that endure 
the wear and tear of fourteen hun- 
dred years, cannot be taxed with any 
radical vice either of materials or of 
workmanship. Spite of names and 
words, the materials must virtually 
have been homogeneous, and fitted 
by nature for union; or, which is the 
sole alternative, the overpowering 
excellence of the material on one 
side must have neutralized the mor- 
tal tendencies on the other. One or 
other conclusion is inevitable on Mr 
Douglas’s premises. On this fugi- 
tive earth of ours, it is past all doubt, 
that a duration of one thousand years 
and upwards bears a testimony, such 
as cannot be gainsaid, to the essential 
and radical excellence of any insti- 
tution. 

On a point of this nature, it is his- 
tory only which is entitled to speak 
authentically. Let us therefore ra- 
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pidly review the spirit of European 
annals, and the main stream of Eu- 
ropean revolutions, from the period 
at which Rome came into a position 
of substantial influence upon the 
movements of the northern nations, 
or upon the character of their insti- 
tutions; and still more attentively 
from the period at which these north- 
ern nations reacted upon the Roman 
south. 

Whilst the Western Empire flou- 
rished, and original Rome maintain- 
ed her mighty supremacy, it was a 
matter of necessity that her arts, her 
policy, and her institutions, should 
make joint progress with her arms, 
We know by the testimony of con- 
temporary historians, that in differ- 
ent degrees, varying with the state of 
her military influence, this was in 
fact the case. Elegance in the habits 
of life, and the arts which ministered 
to it, prevailed to a great extent in 
Gaul, in Britain, and in Spain. Else- 
where, as in Germany, where Rome 
maintained only an uneasy frontier, 
her influences of this nature were 
less; they were less at any one time; 
and they fluctuated. The reason 
was apparent. Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain, from the peculiar figure and 
situation of their territory, admitted 
of a perfect military possession ; but 
in Germany a belt of variable breadth 
was all that Rome could be said to 
possess; beyond this was a savage 
country, overshadowed by forests, 
and bristling with indignation—vin- 
dictive remembrances—and all the 
repulsive passions, wheresoever it 
was not desolate of men. Anti-Ro- 
man Pry effectually precluded 
an efficient Roman influence. And 
even for that age, there was no uni- 
- versal mirror held up to Roman man- 
ners, Roman usages, or Roman max- 
ims of jurisprudence. Amongst the 
aboriginal Gauls, Britons, and Spa- 
niards, such a diffusion of education 
might be found, and such a civilisa- 
tion, during the Roman domination 
in their several territories, as would 
naturally correspond to the influence 
of the victors, and the ambition or 
interest of the conquered. 

These relations, however, between 
Rome and her European provinces, 
in process of time perished. Rome 
was gradually bridled in her career 
of conquest and offensive warfare ; 
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next was thrown upon the defensive; 
and finally, even for defensive war- 
fare, was obliged to concentrate her 
entire efforts upon her domestic ter- 
ritory. Her pets were gradually 
withdrawn to her own gates; and 
the alumni of Roman civilisation in all 
European provinces, whether many 
or few, were now at length thrown 
upon their own unassisted energies. 

What followed is too memorable, 
and too monotonous in its dark tis- 
sue of calamity, to leave much room 
for question or for distinction. The 
same chapter, with very slight varie- 
ties, occurs about the same era in 
the annals of almost every European 
province. Mutatis mutandis, thesaiDe 
tale of a helpless and ineffective re- 
sistance to successive hosts of bar- 
barous invaders, saddens the page of 
history for the whole of Western 
Europe. The Gaul crouched before 
the Frank, the Briton before the 
Saxon and the Angle, the aboriginal 
Spaniard before the Visigoth and the 
Vandal. Each, in his turn, was aban- 
doned by his Roman master; each 
was resigned to his native powers of 
self-defence ; and each sank misera- 
bly in the contest which followed. 
Roman culture had availed for little 
else than to prepare them for a 
foreign conquest, by weaning them 
from those martial habits which had 
once proved so potent a bulwark 

inst the sword of Rome herself 
under her first Ceesars, and her then 
all-conquering legions. All fell; and 
fell perhaps chiefly by the emascu- 
lation gy upon their Roman 
connexion. Finally, even the Roman 
himself, after many a separate pros- 
tration under many a different con- 
queror, was finally, and for ever, ab- 
sorbed into the dominion of the Goth 
and the Lombard. 

During the progress of these great 
revolutions, which upon the whole 
were the greatest that our western 
world has undergone, it is probable 
that a more awful amount of human 
misery was suffered, a more baleful - 
eclipse and a shadow of deeper pro- 
vidential wrath was passed through 
than in any other equal section 0 
time. The great convulsions which 
attended the dying pangs of the West- 
ern Empire, if we include the sepa- 
rate fates of the mother. state, 


‘her several provinces, lasted through 
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nearly two centuries ; for it was not 
until the sixth century that the abso- 
lute extinction of the Roman name 
in the west was accomplished. And 
as though war pursued in the spirit 
of extermination were not sufficient, 
it has been noticed that famine and 
pestilence prevailed during the same 
period with a fury not paralleled by 
any other examples before or since. 
Indeed, so marvellous is the spectacle 
of desolation which the Europe of 
those days presents, so uninterrupt- 
ed is the tragedy, and precisely in 
those regions which have since be- 
come the most flourishing on this 

lanet, that the eyes of many writers, 
reds the Christian fathers down- 
wards to the most eminent of mo- 
dern historians, have beenarrested by 
the mere fascination of the miserable 
spectacle, and, without concert, have 
separately come to the very same 
conclusion—that, in this period, the 
condition of our forefathers had 
reached the very lowest point of de- 
pression. “ If,” says a celebrated re- 
viewer of history, “ a man were call- 
ed to fix upon the period in the his- 
tory of the world during which the 
condition of the human race was 
most calamitous and afflicted, he 
would, without hesitation, name that 
which elapsed, from the death of 
Theodosius the Great, to the esta- 
blishment of the Lombards in Italy,” 
that is, from the year of our Lord 
395 to 571. “ The contemporary 
authors,” he goes on, “ who beheld 
the scene of desolation, labour and 
are at a loss to describe the horror 
of it.” 

Readily it may be imagined, that 
such a condition of suffering was no 
fit matrix for the reception or deve- 
lopement of arts and polished insti- 
tutions. So far from it, we have the 
best reasons for knowing that every 
thing of that nature went to wreck 
very early in the struggle. Even in 
this island, it is certain that the Ro- 
man arts and the habits of polished 
life, luxury, and the many indirect 
results or props of luxury, had struck 
root pretty deeply by the third cen- 
tury. And as to Gaul, it is evident 
enough from the Commentaries of 
Cesar, that already in his day civili- 
sation was little in arrear of that 
which prevailed in Italy. Towns of 
regular architecture, and a pretty ela- 
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borate organization for purposes of 
war and civil police, evidently were 
multiplied in no inconsiderable ex- 
tent through the morerefined regions 
of Gaul, and marked an advanced 
stage of civilisation. The leafy and 
silvan encampments of the Britons, 
in the very neighbourhood of the 
Thames, and what were probably 
the most civilized (because the most 
fertile) parts of the island, shew a 
state of things so little beyond mere 
savage life—that itis difficult to re- 
concile with this great and conspi- 
cuous inferiority to Gaul, the well 
known facts of a mercantile inter- 
course, recorded by Czsar himself, 
between Britain and the continent, 
and still more of a supreme college 
of the Druids seated in this island. 
However, let the differences have 
been what they might in the early 
period of the first Cesar, (differen- 
ces which we notice only as matter 
of curiosity )—it is pretty certain that 
in the two succeeding centuries they 
were completely cancelled, both 
Gaul and Britain having by that time 
very probably advanced to the level 
of Italy. Equally certain it is, and 
evidenced in our own case by the An- 
glo-Saxon literature, by the writings 
of Bede, and other documents, that 
the burricane of misery whichswept 
over the land during the Saxon in- 
vasions, utterly abolished all traces 
of whatever had been won in these 
centuries of intercourse with Roman 
masters. There is no doubt that at 
the end of that conflict which issued 
in the establishment of the Saxon 
Polyarchy, Britain was to all intents 
and purposes a rasa tabula as regard- 
ed the effects or memorials of its Ro- 
man connexion. The sole monu- 
ments which then survived of the 
Roman power, were those imperish- 
able military causeways which tra- 
versed the marshes and forests, and 
here and there «tesselated pavement 
ofsome Pretorian tent. Granite, mar- 
ble, and cement, remained, as to this 
day in some proportions they still do 
remain. But for moral or political in- 
fluence, influence of any kind which 
acts through the mind, the condition 
of Britain, within perhaps two gene- 
rations after the earliest appearance 
of the Anglo-Saxons, was precisely 
what it would have been, had a Ro- 
man foot never trod upon our soil, 
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The same conclusions, and for the 
same causes, apply to the whole em- 
pire of Rome in the west. Apart from 
those military works by which they 
cleared and maintained a path for 
their triumphs, and which in dura- 
bility are pretty nearly coeval with 
the works of nature,—the whole 
mighty fabric of their political sys- 
tem fell so utterly before the new 
tribes of conquerors, these conquer- 
ors Were 80 pes barbarous, and 
the conquered so irretrievably sub- 
dued, that no memory even of any 
Roman policy, whether martial or 
civil, survived in any place on this 
side of the Alps by the middle of the 
seventh century. 

What then becomes of that rent in 
the iron and the clay, on which Mr 
Douglas relies for his solution of 
this imminent crisis? Iron, that is, 
Roman metal, there was none at all 
remaining in the institutions of Eu- 
rope which succeeded to the general 
migration of the Gothic tribes, and 
the foundation of the great king- 
doms of the west. Already in the 
day of Charlemagne, who would have 
been glad to benefit by the relics 
of Roman wisdom, none were to be 
found. In the following century,* 
our own Alfred had the same en- 
lightened wishes; and found the same 
disappointment in looking backwards 
for any fragments of ancestral pru- 
dence towards the founding of his 
own institutions. Now, if, in the year 
800, all traces of the great Roman 
edifice had already vanished, much 
less could it be possible that any 
should still lurk in obscure nooks of 
our Western Europe, considering 
that the entire century which follow- 
ed was filled with fresh devastations 
of the Vikingr or sea-kings of the 
Baltic, whose power and ferocity 
filled the latter years of Charlemagne 
with mortification, and occupied the 
whole life of Alfred with continual 
alarms and anxiety. 

Here, then, we have reached a point 
at’ which Rome had indeed become 
a mere phantom of a mighty name. 
And, through the thousand years 
which have followed, we are sure 
that no legitimate deduction can be 
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made of any evil which menaces our 
days from Roman influence. Com- 
posite structures may have arisen 
upon the ruins of the Roman polity, 
but assuredly inno part of their ele- 
ments could they have been Roman. 

However, as our purpose is not to 
quarrel with Mr Douglas, but grave- 
ly to review the past history of Eu- 
rope, upon which we differ, with a 
view to our present prospects, upon 
which, in a general sense, we agree, 
—let us proceed with a sketch of the 
most material epochs in the history 
of Christendom, that, tracing as ina 
clear retrospect the whole road we 
have passed, we may have more rea- 
sonable grounds of conjecture from 
analogy as to that which is in rever- 
sion. 

The first and by far the most influ- 
ential (we may add the most widely 
diffused) incident in the progress of 
European policy, was the establish- 
ment of the Feudal System. On the 
one hand it has been made a matter 
of marvel that so many different na- 
tions, by a sort of blind and over- 
mastering sympathy, without any di- 
rect communication, should have fall- 
en at the same time upon the same 
system. On the other hand, it has 
been replied that the mere identity 
of circumstances drove them of ne- 
cessity upon a policy as nearly iden- 
tical as possible. Similar dangers 
prescribed similar remedies. And if 
we examine the essential conditions 
and paramount purposes of what it 
is that we mean by Feudalism, it will 
appear that it was a system admira- 
bly adapted to meet a situation of 
extraordinary peril. Such peril could 
not be separated from the circum- 
stances of that military colonization 
which was pursued upon so vast a 
scale by the hordes of semi-barbarous 
people, at that time driven west- 
wards, under impulsesand constraint 
which they could as little resist as 
they could themselves be resisted. 
Whether Germans or Scandinavians, 
whether Cis-Baltic or Trans-Baltic, 
they found themselves under the 
same dire necessity of advancing 
upon armed and ferocious nations, 
already in possession of the soil from 





* Charlemagne was saluted Emperor a. pv. 800 ; but at this time he had already 
reigned as King thirty-three years. Alfred died a. vp. 900. So that the first may be 
considered gs the child of the 8th century, the other of the 9th, 
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which it was their purpose—their 
mission — their necessity, to eject 
them. Pressed from behind, in many 
cases, by other nations not less for- 
midable than themselves, in many 
cases pressed by the yet sterner com- 
pulsion of domestic famine in seats 
too narrow for their increasing num- 
bers, they were in adilemma which 
allowed them no choice; to launch 
themselves in successive swarms u 
on the nations tothe west, was their 
one sole resource ; to perish was their 
alternative. These nations were uni- 
versally found in a condition more 
enfeebled by luxury, and, as to every 
habit of martial preparation, far less 
considerable than their martial inva- 
ders. Still they were in possession, 
of itself a great advantage, even in 
lands without fortresses; and their 
numbers were too great for extermi- 
nation. These two great obstacles 
in the way ofa perfect conquest, and 
of absolute security, furnished the 
motives to the feudal policy, and 
prescribed its form. The Feudal 
Chief, and his far-stretching depend- 
ency of vassals, exhibited the image 
of a castra stativa, or a permanent 
gens-@ armerie, keeping watch and 
ward at all times upon the motions 
of the surrounding population, hold- 
ing their foot as it were always in 
the ‘stirrup, and each looking to his 
immediate superior as the guide of 
his own conduct, and his best reli- 
ance for keeping up the chain of 
communication with his supreme 
head. Each in his turn was laid un- 
der obligations of gratitude to an im- 
mediate superior, which he had no 
means of testifying but by military 
service. The duties and the enjoy- 
ments of life were thus reconciled 
with the maintenance of a standing 
army; and, by one simple but com- 
prehensive. arrangement, this army 
was, once for all, paid, officered, fix- 
ed in its allegiance, and made e- 
tual through all generations, without 
needing any renewed establishment. 
The nearest approach to this feu- 
dal ization, that we any where 
meet with in history, was perhaps 
the solemn deduction (to use the 
technical term) of a legitimate Ro- 
man colony. In this, when not (as 
sometimes happened) sent out upon 
a private authority, ox by the. in- 
fluence of a faction, or upon a 
movement of sedition, but conduct- 
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ed on the principles sanctioned by 
law and ancient usages, there was 
maintained the perfect image of an 
army ; for they went with the pur- 
pose of an army, to dispossess the 
ancient possessors of the soil; and 
they needed the same entire de- 
pendence upon each other, the same 
strict discipline for immediate suc- 
cess, and the same cultivation of 
social affections amongst each other, 
for their ultimate prosperity, which 
were essential in the most perilous 
and remote expeditions. Whenever 
these conditions of a perfect colony 
were wanting, a true Roman critic 
would not allow it any better name 
than that of a mob. The historian 
Tacitus, for example, speaking of 
such a tumultuary and ill-organized 
attempt at colonization, describes it 
in these terms :—‘ Ignoti inter se, 
diversis manipulis, sine rectore, sine 
affectibus mutuis, quasi ex alio ge- 
nere mortalium, repente in unum 
collecti, humerus magis quam colo- 
nia.” So necessary, indeed, was 
this solemn organization, so indis- 
pensable were all the ceremonies 
and ritual of a legal deduction, that 
where these were wanting, the colo- 
nist became in law no more than an 
incola of the new colony, and nota 
civis ; and the grievous penalty of 
that was—that, whilst he assumed 
new duties, he was exonerated from 
none of his old ones; but remained 
ever after liable to all the burdens 
of a citizen in the old city which he 
quitted, no less than in the new one 
which he adopted. “ Nam, ut in 
bello,” says Goesius, “ ita et in hac 
profectione omnia ordine fiebant ; et 
non tantum dux sed et vexillum 
seque ut in bello aderat.” So close, 
indeed, was the original resemblance 
between a Roman colony in its full 
ceremonial and a feudal establish- 
ment, that, but for one difference, 
this latter would have been account- 
ed a Gothic propagation of a Roman 
original; this difference lay in the 
small aa of operation and in- 
fluence which belonged to the colo- 
ny, contrasted with the feudal sys- 
tem, applied (as it generally was) to 
extensive kingdoms. That single 


difference, by speedily dispersin 
the small body of hostility whic 
faced its first introduction, in no 
long period took away from the 
Roman colony all necessity for keep- 
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ing up the military forms of subor- 
dination, or the precautions for de- 
fence; whereas, in the other case, 
as the dangers which it provided 
against were not local, but in the 
widest sense national, and as they 
continued to exist for many genera- 
tions—the original necessity which 
‘had dictated the feudal institutions, 
maintained them in their integrity 
through a long succession of ages. 
The enemies of the Roman colonist 
were a few weak rural proprietors, 
without arms, numbers, or union, 
and with nothing to strengthen their 
resistance but the sense of that in- 
justice which they had suffered; 
and of necessity they soon vanished 
to seek their livelihood elsewhere. 
But the enemies, whom the feudal 
organization was designed to meet, 
were round about the conqueror 
and in all his paths, by night and by 
day—cherishing their enmities, and 
transmitting them to their children’s 
children. And hence it was, that, 
whilst the Roman colony was but a 
system of transitory regulations, for 
purposes of convenience and police, 
and to meet the necessities of a mo- 
ment, the feudal institutions were 
built for a duration which they did 
in fact attain: had it been other- 
wise, we repeat that, from the close 
resemblance in their elementary fea- 
tures, the one system would have 
been imagined to have descended 
by direct imitation from the other. 
The feudal system once matured, 
next followed throughout Europe 
the long contests between two of 
its great component members—the 
great aristocratic barons on the one 
hand, the sovereign on the other. 
At first the balance inclined to the 
former; and the barons were gene- 
rally encroaching dangerously upon 
the crown. But at length came the 
Crusades, which threw the final vic- 
tory every where into the hands of 
the supreme chieftain. The Cru- 
sades were in many ways beneficial 
to Europe; but more by indirect 
means, than by any which are im- 
mediately and palpably traced to 
their influence. By drawing off the 
most turbulent and martial of the 
eat feudal vassals to distant and 
angerous lands, by compelling them 
to raise money in sudden ways, and 
on very injurious terms, not seldom 
by leading eventually to the extinc- 


tion of great fiefs, which had former- 
ly been continual thorns in the side 
of the sovereign, but still more by 
the very many advantages which ac- 
crued to him from the long absences 
of his most potent enemies—in eve 
case, the regal power was extende 
and strengthened at the expense of 
the aristocracy. 

In the course of this long struggle, 
began silently to emerge the third 
estate of the Commons. Under shel- 
ter of either party, as either ha 

ened to gain on the other, and avail- 
ing themselves of those necessities 
for commercial intercourse and for 
manufactures, which will force a way 
for themselves even amongst the 
rudest and most martial people, they 
erected the new functions of com- 
mercial wealth, and strengthened 
themselves by the civil privileges 
which all princes are so ready to 
grant, in the infancy of finance, to 
those who have it in their power to 
confer the aid of money and of 
movable supplies, so much envied 
by the fixed and sedentary power of 
mere territorial wealth. 

At length, and pretty nearly about 
the same period throughout Europe, 
these tendencies had so far matured 
themselves, that all princes found 
themselves in a situation to enact 
laws in harmony with that state of 
things ; laws which we ought rather 
to view as declaratory of a situation 
which had long virtually existed, 
than as operating to create it. What 
happened in our own country, at the 
latter end of the 15th century, will 
illustrate—if not a general case, at 
least a general tendency. At this 
era, Henry VII. mounted the throne, 
and by that event, followed by his 
weenie with the daughter of Ed- 
ward LV., put a period for ever to the 
wars and jealousy of the two Roses. 
Those wars had so conspired with 
the general setting-in and tide of po- 
litical tendencies, that the great aris- 
tocracy were already in a measure 
broken, and in a condition to endure 
laws which formerly they would 
have spurned. They were then first 
limited as to the number of their 
followers and feudal retainers; and 
they even accepted as a boon that 
power toalienate their landed estates, 
which in effect completed the ruin 
of their political importance. 

From these two causes, in ¢one 
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junction with the dissolution of the 
great church aristocracy, as accom- 
plished in the following reign, im- 
mense effects followed in the con- 
stitution of society. And, in parti- 
cular, one effect, which has embar- 
rassed many political economists— 
viz. the vast swarms of vagrants and 
beggars, which now began to infest 
all countries, and which in England, 
after no long interval, led to the sys- 
tem of poor-laws. Many writers 
have charged this prodigious expan- 
sion of pauperism upon the sudden 
extinction of the charity exercised 
by the religious houses. But that 
cause alone is too narrow for the 
effect. In reality, the first founda- 
tion of this pauperism was laid by 
the sudden suppression of the feu- 
dal retainers. The next cause was 
a direct consequence of this first, 
and pretty exactly rehearsed the 
course of events, which, under the 
very same circumstances, followed 
in the Highlands of Scotland after 
the struggle of 1745. For when 
estates were no longer allowed to 
bear a martial tenantry, when ex- 
tent of territory no longer expressed 
its importance in the numbers of 
followers which it could support, 
naturally enough all possessors of 
such properties sought to reap their 
advantages in the only way now left 
open to them by the laws. And this 
result was aided and quickened by 
the new regulations which governed 
the alienation of estates. For if, in 
any case, an old feudal lord were still 
indisposed (as happened also in 
Scotland through one or two gene- 
rations) to part with his old martial 
retainers, though now become a bur- 
den on his property—these feelings 
had no sort of weight with the com- 
mercial man, whom ambition prompt- 
ed, and whom the new law of Henry 
VIL permitted, to become the pur- 
chasers of such estates. Their pur- 
pose was to turn the property to as 
much account as possible; and this 
was best done by substituting cattle 
or sheep for man. Hence the general 
complaint* in Edward VI.’s reign, 
by which time the effects had be- 
come extensive and palpable, of de- 
population of estates—of throwing 
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small farms into lenge ones—of sacri- 
ficing Christian fellow-creatures to 
brutes, &c. Hence also the univer- 
sal clamour against beggarsas infest- 
ing the high roads; and hence the 

rodigious multitude of executions 
in that age, for acts of robbery or 
other violence. 

That these results were not con- 
fined to England, and that they arose 
elsewhere out of the same final pass- 
ing away of the feudal system, and 
the consequent abolition of all bene- 
fit from those services which were 
performed by a body of martial vas- 
sals, is evident from the contempo- 
rary documents of the continent. 
For example, a very ample law on 
the subject of pauperism, issued by 
the Emperor Eharles V., and dated 
October 9, 1531, states in one part 
of its preamble, “ That whereas the 
poor of our provinces are now much 
more in number than formerly they 
used to be; and whereas it is found 
by experience that many abuses have 
arisen from suffering them to beg 
and ask alms,” &c. Holland and the 
Low Countries generally, with many 
great tracts of Germany, were be- 
ginning to suffer from this evil pre- 
cisely at the same time as England; 
and as, in all these countries, its first 
great pressure began to be observed 
about the dawning of the Reforma- 
tion, it need not surprise us that it 
was pretty generally and exclusively 
ascribed to that great event. 

At this crisis, indeed, the condition 
of the poor, of those who had nothing 
to offer but their labour, was at the 
very lowest point of depression 
which history records. They were 
in the state of transition from a mar- 
tial to a civic organization: in the 
one direction their services were 
cancelled ; and in the other, as yet 
there were no modes of industry cre- 
ated which could absorb their num- 
bers. However, the new political or- 
der of Commons was rapidly rising 
into importance. By the door re- 
cently opened for their admission 
into territorial possessions, they soon 
became equally connected with the 
landed and commercial wealth—with 
rural industry and the industry of 
towns. A class of gentry rapidly 





* See the chronicles and the sermons of that day, especially those of Bishop 
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arose; and under their intelligent 
spirit of enterprise, far greater num- 
bers were called for than those who, 
in the ‘first-stage of the transition, 
had been found to be wholly super- 
fluous. 

Thess Commons, headed by this 
gentry, and standing upon the ruins 
of the feudal aristocracy, soon be- 
came the most important body in 
the state. Their property and their 
indirect influence were already at a 
prodigious height at the accession of 
the Stewarts. But the direct influ- 
ence secured to them by the laws, 
was in no proportion to the indirect 
and virtual power which they al- 
ready exercised. They had grown 
up silently under a state of laws con- 
templating a very different organiza- 
tion of society, and originally fitted, 
infact, to a condition of things which 
had become obsolete with the de- 
cay of feudalism. The letter of the 
law said one thing, and the virtual 
necessities of society under its new 
arrangement said something totally 
different. And it was simply because 
Charles I. looked to the old super- 
annuated forms, and estimated a 
House of Commons by its ancient 
standard, when either the blind tools 
of a fierce aristocracy, or at best in 
a pupilar and elementary state of 
transition, simply to this original 
mistake it was that he owed the se- 
ries of his obstinate errors, his mis- 
fortunes, and his fate. 

Other princes have every where 
made the same blunder, and have 

ut down to the turbulence or ma- 
ignity of individual bad men, or to 
the general delusions of an age, what 
inreality were the inevitable prompt- 
ings of liberty and power shifting to 
new classes of men, and seeking to 
obtain the sanction of law to the 
changes in the composition of so- 
ciety. With or without the opposi- 
tion of princes, however, such chan- 
ges for Europe are now wellnigh 
matured. Harrington has taught 
us—that power passes with the ba- 
lance of landed property; wherever 
the balance in that respect is placed, 
there lies the balance of political 
power. Now at this moment the 
true balance of that nature has pass- 
ed so immeasurably, so beyond all 
powers of calculation, into the hands 
of the; tiers. état, or what is virtually 
such, that we cannot doubt for a 
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moment in what quarter it is that the 
true and proper forces now rest, by 
which the great quarrel which is at 
hand will and must be waged. 

Here let us pause. Looking to 
that question which we have before 
us, history presents but one great in- 
cident slowly unweaving itself from 
the Crusades downwards—and that 
is the evolution of the Commons or 
third estate. With England for their 
model, with Commerce for their in- 
strument, and the press for their 
common agitator, all parts of Europe 
have now reared up a body corre- 
sponding in its views and functions 
to the English Commons. That they 
do not generally resemble their pro- 
totype in temper, in wisdom, or in- 
telligence, does indeed shed gloom 
upon our prospects throughout that 
contest which we see approaching, 
but cannot avert or retard it. Every 
where to the west of Russia, the po- 
pular forces are organized in a secret 
understanding against the aristo- 
cracy, very frequently guar the 
crown, as now become the natural 
ally of that body, and against the an- 
cient systems of law, as codes having 
their origin in an age when the 
crown and the nobility were sepa- 
rately or jointly, with or against each 
other, the sole depositaries of politi- 
cal power. 

Hence, from this source, and of 
this nature, is the contest, that mighty 
European contest, which we in com- 
mon with Mr Douglas apprehend. 
Privilege, and the children of privi- 
lege, are arrayed against the mighty 
unprivileged masses, now at length 
too fatally made conscious of their 

sown tremendous power. Of this 
contest, what will be the course ? 
what the issue ? 

Mr Douglas looks for part of his 
answer (and naturally he looks with 
alarm) to Russia. Too surely that for- 
midable name cannot be overlooked 
by any speculator in these questions. 
Russia, gigantic Russia, broods over 
Europe with an incubation friendly 
to no aspects of civilisation, and pro- 
mising no catastrophe to the great 
drama, but such as will bring infinite 
carnage and infinite confusion in 
its train. And further, it is too no- 
torious at this time, that in the ge- 
neral pacification of Europe, which 
followed the downfall of Napoleon, 
the last opportunity was lost that 
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will ever offer for setting bounds 
to the essions of this empire, 
and forming barriers in central Eu- 
rope to that inordinate ambition 
which cannot else be bridled. The 
fatal distinction of Russian ambition 
is—that it is not personal. It does 
not, nor_can it, expire with an indi- 
vidual. Individually, the late and 
the present Czar have been amongst 
the most amiable of men. But Rus- 
sia is self-tempted. In her bound- 
less territory lies her summons to 
the extension of territory: in the 
voices of 300 distinct tribes or na- 
tions who salute the Czar as their 
liege lord, lies the secret war-cry 
which propels herupon others. More 
she must have, because she has so 
much. And if the ambitious spirits 
of that nation be thus under the ob- 
ligations of headlong impulse to pur- 
sue a career of foreign conquest, the 
imperial family bends to an equal 
necessity of prudence in the very 
same direction. The Russian prin- 
ces tremble before a haughty nobi- 
lity, and often have no refuge from 
conspiracies of the palace, except 
in the centre of their armies. 

This was known in 1815: this was 
familiar to those who then had the 
dictation of European treaties, and 
who moved with power in the seve- 
ral congresses which succeeded in 
the following year. Yet what chan- 

es since then—all favourable to 
ussia! Erivan, the capital of Per- 
sian Armenia, and the very citadel 
of Persian security, captured in that 
quarter; and Persia, both by arms 
and by treaties, prostrated at her 
feet—gagged and bound, and if not 
yet an avowed dependency of the 
Russian crown, shorn both of 
strength and hope for all future re- 
sistance. Southwards again, on an- 
other quarter, the Balkan surmount- 
ed, and the Crescent chased and dis- 
honoured to the gates of that once 
mighty Sultan, whose name was a 
pe etual panic to the Cesars of the 
ine and Danube. Poland again, 
by her own senseless insurrection, 
instead of the barrier that under 
other management she might have 
become against Russia, now made 
her foremost military post, which 
opens the gates of the west to her 
armies—and by fixing her nes 
on the very frontier line of ia, 


at one blow, in diminishing the cost, 
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diminishes the one sole difficulty 
which has hitherto —_< the bel- 


ligerent propensities of Russia. Then 
again in all parts of the west itself, 
those which Russia most pants after, 
and of which, from past experience, 
she retains the most luxurious re- 
membrances,—what changes to fa- 
cilitate her progress since the day 
when Suwarrow led her armies! 
Across the Alps roads for the pass- 
age of artillery in every direction; 
over the Splugen, over Mount Cenis, 
over St ieauek, St Gothard, the 
Simplon! In Italy itself, again, 
what provision made for rapid move- 
ments upon every one of the great 
cities ; and along the whole line of 
the Apennines, from Nice to the 
Gulf of Spezzia, a corridor carried, 
upon which armies may advance in 
parade order ; obstacles of nature 
every where levelled, aids of art al- 
most superfluously accumulated ! 
Doubtless it is not to be denied 
that a dreadful cloud lowers over the 
west from this quarter, and the more 
so because no armed confederacy 
of the west can be hoped for on a 
scale commensurate to such a dan- 
er. In our days that must not be 
ooked for; because, if the thrones 
were awake to their dangers and 
their duties, the popular dictation is 
every where powerful enough to pre- 
vent any effectual concert or league 
amongst kings, whether for good 
purposes or bad. That danger, 
which at one time was supposed to 
have been realized in the Holy Alli- 
ance, is now already superannuated 
by another in a contradictory form. 
That spectre has been exorcised by 
another more formidable, and more 
absolute inits supremacy for evil ends. 
Yet in this very complexity of 
menacing appearances, there is as 
usual some hope, because in any 
number of dangers there are gene- 
rally some which will not harmon- 
ize. If the fervour of democracy 
in these days speaks with too pe- 
remptory a voice to allow of such 
a combination amongst crowned 
heads as was easily effected in 1792, 
—on the other hand, by thus facili- 
tating the aggressions of Russia, in 
that degree will the popular and 
anti-regal forces have courted and 
facilitated a collision with a foe that 
will eventually destroy them, unless 
itself be previously destroyed. 
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The Russian armies are held in 
leash to let slip upon the fairest pro- 
vinces of our Western Europe ; and, 
in the eyes of very many, they hold 
the same place as the Goths and Van- 
dals, the Huns, Heruli, or Lombards, 
of early Christendom. Are they— 
we again bring the main question to 
this issue—are they such? Do they 
stand in the true situation of those 
conquerors? Do we occupy that of 
their unhappy victims ? 

For many most essential differ- 
ences, thanks be to God! we are en- 
titled to answer both questions em- 
phatically in the negative. The Rus- 
sians have not the necessities, and 
therefore they have not the fell pas- 
sions for destroying, of the ruthless 
migrators in ancient days; still less 
are we, nations so warlike and ac- 
complished, in any parallel condition 
to that of the Gauls or Britons. Yet, 
were this all the difference between 
the two cases, the practical result 
would be little in our favour ; for it 
would promise only a fiercer or more 
protracted warfare. : 

Starting, however, from what is 
identical in the two situations of Eu- 
rope at epochs so remote, let us en- 
deavour to compute in what diver- 
sity of result the acknowledged dif- 
ferences of the cases would be likely 
te emerge,—still keeping our eye 
upon the actual records of history, as 
we have rehearsed them in their pro- 
minent points, for that one of the two 
cases which is past. It cannot be de- 
nied, that a lapse of 14 centuries has 
replaced Europe ina position in many 
points strictly analogous (if in some 
it be admitted to be contradictory) 
to that which she occupied at the 
opening of this period. She then 
looked northwards with rueful anxi- 
ety to a thick cloud, which was soon 
to discharge the wrath of Providence 
upon her; she now looks north- 
wards again with anticipations of the 
same complexion. And it may be 
urged by those who are disposed to 
magnify the terrors of this crisis, 
that, if the Europe which now trem- 
bles is no longer the same helpless 
region which reasonably trembled at 
the former era, neither, on the other 
hand, was that Europe which then 
inflicted the terror, upon a level with 
her present representative. bie 2 
have changed upon beth sides. As 
the resistance would be far more ob- 
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stinate and scientific, so would the 
assault. If the great victories on the 
part of Russia would not be more 
frequent, they would, however, by 
means of the press, diffuse a far 
more extensive panic; and~ often- 
times it is seen, that the panic of 
one battle does the work of three. 
Undoubtedly it cannot be denied, 
and it is indeed the remark of a Bri- 
tish minister of state about four years 
ago, that, amongst other scandalous 
oversights in the pacific settlements 
of the several congresses which met 
in 1814, 1818, and 1821, Prussia, Sax- 
ony, and, generally speaking, all those 
countries upon which the first wrath 
of the tempest must be expected to 
descend, were left with frontier lines 
either undefended, or (from the na- 
ture of the changes then made) ab- 
solutely indefensible. When we add, 
that by the very same treaties Rus- 
sia was complimented with the so- 
lemn cession (so utterly uncalled for) 
of Swedish Finland, we might almost 
be tempted to think that the western 
potentates of Europe had been in 
a conspiracy against themselves.— 
“ Prussia,” said the same intelligent 
minister, “ has the largest possible 
extent of frontier, without any bar- 
rier, natural or moral, to defend it ; 
and, as she now is, she cannot long 
continue. She must become either 
more or less formidable. At present, 
she bounds Russia on the east, 
France on the west. She will be driven 
to some desperate step for her own 
protection.” The same minister adds, 
“ That to permit, under any cireum- 
stances, the further aggrandizement 
of Russia, was an error of a graver 
character ; and when, in 1815, Alex- 
ander backed his demands of Poland, 
by cantoning a hundred thousand 
troops within the country whose fate 
was under discussion, he furnished 
the best possible evidence that his 
demands ought not to have been con- 
ceded.” 

But allowing that every thing has 
been done which indiscretion could 
suggest to facilitate the first aggres- 
sions of the Russians, of what nature 
will be their ultimate success ? Will it 
be confined to a few colonial settle- 
ments in those sunny spots of sets 
which are most tempting and least de- 
fensible; or can we be entitled to an- 

an iesué to this warfare in any 
respect cofresponding to the case of 
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the Goths and Vandals? Is the re- 
newal of such a case, in the circum- 
stances of modern civilisation, a pos- 
sible event ? 

For us of Western Europe, it will 
be a sufficient calamity, if by the ag- 
gressors it shall be thought so; for 
their plans may be governed by such 
expectations. But we shall assign a 
few weighty arguments, which weigh 
much with us in questioning the pos- 
sibility of such a catastrophe. West- 
ern Europe, throughout the decline 
of the Roman empire of the west, 
was probably much underpeopled. 
Or at least, allowing for the depopu- 
lation made by continual and bloody 
combats (a depopulation which, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, 
could not be made good by any re- 
action in the principle of population 
—such as redeems the losses of a 
modern campaign), there was ample 
room for an army with their wives 
and children; and the invading na- 
tion was generally no more than an 
army. Wheresoever the sword, that 
most rapid of pruning-knives, had not 
availed to create a solitude, and, by 
consequence, a settlement for the 
new-comers, there can be no doubt, 
that a very slight extension of agri- 
culture would meet the emergency. 
Much fertile land, it is evident, was 
every where left untouched ; and the 
victorious invaders, coming in as they 
did by gradual detachments, conti- 
nued throughout a long tract of years, 
would scarcely need to impose more 
than a little extra labour upon the 
rural industry of the land. It is 
doubtful, indeed, considering the 
slender indigenous Ls pagan which 
must have occupied the countries of 
Britain and Gaul in those days, whe- 
ther the conquering barbarians did 
much more than fill the places of 
those natives whom they had exter- 
minated. And thus, at all events, 
there were no great physical obsta- 
cles to their final settlement amongst 
those whom they had conquered. 

But in our days, how differently is 
all this arranged! Every where, the 
very densest population that can pos- 
sibly be carried by resources multi- 
plied and unfolded to their very ut- 
most eapacity by science the most 
enlarged, must be pierced as by a 
be by any military force that 
should seek a settlement amongst 
them. Unless the spirit and maxims 
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of modern warfare should be entire- 
ly revolutionized, the immediate car- 
nage of battle could never be suffi- 
cient to create a fund of sufficient 
colonizationamongst nations who are 
themselves obliged annually to throw 
off large swarms in’search of Antarc- 
tic homes. Colonies there could be 
none, of any permanence or extent, 
for armies entering under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Again, when we look back to the 
Gothic conquests, we see that they 
were maintained only by military 
colonizations, in the composition of 
which the whole victorious nation 
participated ; and we see also, that 
this system of colonization in the bo- 
som of deadly enemies, could have 
been accomplished only by means of 
the feudal institutions—practised, no 
doubt, in their first rudiments from 
the earliest date of the German mi- 
grations. 

But if circums.ances could other- 
wise allow of this superfetation of 
population, we must be sure, that, 
without the protection of a feudal 
system, safety there could be none for 
those new colonists planted amongst 
a potent host of vindictive enemies. 

On such a question besides, it is 
certain that another element of Euro- 
pean warfare,—that is to say, the ma- 
ritime preponderance, in whatsoever 
hands reposed, could not but have 
a final influence of the most decisive 
character. There is an old maxim of 
Cicero’s, Wecesse est qui mare teneat, 
eum rerum potiri. Now, though this 
rule was never meant by its author 
for an unconditional maxim, but was 
cautiously restrained to one particu- 
lar conjuncture of affairs, yet, more 
than any partial aphorism whatever, 
it is continually revolving into a new 
aspect of truth ; the similarity of po- 
litical situations having the effect of 
recalling it to its original applicabi- 
lity. And precisely such a case of si- 
milarity itis which will revolve upon 
us, under the circumstances of a Rus- 
sian descent upon the west. Mari- 
time Christendom, in which we com- 
prehend the American United States, 
possibly other republics of that great 
continent, will confederate in an iron 
leaene against this common danger; 
and, 


balancing against each other all 
contingencies, the positions of. the 


several parties, their interests and 
their powers, it is not too much te 
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say, that, excepting in Germany, and 
on the German side the Alps, Russia 
would not find it possible to main- 
tain any great conquests that she 
might succeed in making. 

eantime a power, which should 
find itself thwarted and controlled 
in its foremost purpose, might for 
that reason have all the weightier 
motives for conducting its warfare 
in the spirit of marauders and de- 
stroyers. And if this were other- 
wise, supposing even that the ancient 
maxims of honourable war should 
continue to govern the policy of 
Russia, still from the very nature 
and scale of this particular war—the 
north and the east of Europe pro- 
jecting itself in masses upon the 
south and the west, and in pursuit 
of objects which could not fail to 
give a barbarizing character to the 
whole course of hostilities—no pos- 
sible foresight or vigilance on the 
part of the leaders could disarm 
their rude followers of ferocious and 
Vandalizing habits. The misery and 
desolation must necessarily be infi- 
nite wherever the banner of the Czar 
floats for the time—whether finally 
triumphant or not. But, after all, 
the ultimate course of this anoma- 
lous inundation—whether it shall re- 
tire after infinite mischief done, and 
suffering inflicted within its native 
boundaries, or shall be permitted by 
Providence to convert many amongst 
the most flourishing seats of human 
industry into swamps and deserts— 
will be determined chiefly by consi- 
derations proper and internal to each 
particular country. Let us turn to 
our own. 

If Great Britain were at this mo- 
ment to perish, some are of opinion 
that she has already done the work 
to which she was primarily appoint- 
ed by Providence. She has found- 
ed colonies that are grown, or are 
dat , into mighty nations: she 

as built up a most magnificent and 
original literature; this, with her 
noble language, she has dispersed 
over the globe ; and finally, which is 
the true ground of all the angry and 
malicious judgments current against 
her, for more than a century she has 
stood forth, amongst the waves which 
surround her, a Pharos of light and 
hope and consolation to all the na- 
tions of old and new Christendom ; 
imitated by all of them, looked to as 
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the sole great archetype of excel- 
lence in her political institutions : 
and in proportion. as,she was known 
or candidly appreciated, admitted to 
be almost beyond imitation in what- 
soever regards the purity of her pub- 
lic morals. 

Has this sceptre of moral influence 
departed from her? Is she nolonger 
“ that great leading” spirit amongst 
the intellectual tribes of this planet, 
which, for beneficent and Christian 
ends, exercised that supremacy once 
wielded by the Roman, and applied 
by him to no ends but those of irre- 
sponsible power ? 

We will reply ; but (as becomes 
the question) thoughtfully, and con- 
sulting the signs which are abroad. 
Events are crowding thick upon us, 
which will soon hurry us onward to 
a station from which we shall obtain 
“large prospect” of the course which 
is before us. Every great crisis, 
which is such for a mighty and im- 
portant section of the human race, 
comes heralded by many signs : these 
are large, vague, and ambiguous at 
a distance; and they first assume a 
general legibility when the dangers 
which they announce are close up- 
on us: the signs cease to be dispu- 
ted, when the things signified cease 
to be within control. 

We will draw our horoscope of 
the destiny which at this moment 
hangs over Great Britain from those 
circumstances in her situation which 
engage the conversation of all Eu- 
rope—her plethoric population—her 
system of poor laws—her colonies— 
her debt, and her Reform Bill—which 
last, whilst it is hailed by myriads as 
the cure for the rest, is, in the esti- 
mate of others, that one which will 
invest the others with a destroying 
force. These are the macul@ in the 
disk of this resplendent star. Let 
us pass them in review. 

“ Physician, heal thyself !’”—How 
full of projects is England, from the 
senate to the humblest of her vil- 
lage assemblages, how redundantly 
philanthropic in schemes for amend- 
ing the condition of distant nations 
—how negligent of her own child- 
ren! To be the denizen of remote 
latitudes—to be, coloured by other 
climates, seems the one sole postu- 
late which she insists, upon as an ar- 

ument for her benevolence. -, Mean- 
ime her own population is in a state 
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which makes vain and desperate all 
human aid, for purposes which are 
more than palliating. The time is 
ast in which self-delusions, such as 
ove governed our policy thus far, 
can be any longer supported. Odious 
truth is rapidly forcing its way into 
all understandings’ open to convic- 
tion; truth—odious, but not to be 
put by or Og epee our long 
ascendency in the arts of industry, 
has succeeded in forcing a popula- 
tion already much ahead of our re- 
sources, but still more so by the rate 
of their annual increase. Mechanical 
discoveries, by which the call for hu- 
man labour is continually abridged, 
have proved at length a fatal snare 
to England. We read in romantic 
legends of meddlers with forbidden 
arts of demonology, who have gra- 
dually become alarmed by their own 
unlawful powers, who have revolted 
in horror from the meshes which 
their own spiritual ascendency was 
multiplying around their paths, and 
who have prayed, with rueful an- 
guish, that it might be possible for 
them to exchange their criminal 
power and knowledge for the most 
pitiable imbecility unembittered by 
ey That is the condition of Eng- 
and. Means have concurred with 
opportunity to tempt her forward 
on a road, where at length there is 
no retreat and no advance, neither 
regress nor progress, and where 
every = | brings up the bitter pe- 
nalties of that system which has 
been made the paramount spring of 
her policy. In earlier stages of her 
commercial developement, it hap- 
ned naturally enough that any sud- 

n excess of population, created by 
great mechanical discoveries, was as 
suddenly re-absorbed ; for the pro- 
digious fall of prices, consequent 
upon the prodigious economy of 
labour, expanded the circle of buy- 
ers so rapidly, as to call back into 
this extended scale of production 
those very labourers who had been 
found too many on the old scale. 
Ten times less labour, we will sup- 
pose, was required upon each given 
cone of production; that was the 
tst consequence of the discovery : 
but the next was perhaps that fifty 
times more production was called 
for; and thus the old labourers, ab- 
stracted for the moment, were sum- 
moned back in a five-fold proportion. 
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This process was oftentimes repeat- 
ed through the course of the 18th 
century ; so often, and to many it'is 
so familiar as an effect which Aas 
followed, that they allow themselves 
to think of it as an unconditional or 
absolute effect, which must follow, as 
a matter of political necessity, when- 
ever time is allowed. But it is not 
an unconditional effect: it is one 
which depends on various condi- 
tions ; foremost among which is the 
state of demand for our national 
products both at home and from 
abroad. Seventy years ago this was 
susceptible of enormous expansions 
—such that in a practical sense they 
might then be counted on as an 
infinite resource. But time and the 
miracles of human energy exhaust 
every thing; and in this world of 
limit and circumscription, infinites 
there are none amongst the counters 
with which human ability is destined 
to play: in that strife all is finite. 
At home the demand increased on a 
double scale—one which steadily 
followed the yearly increase of our 
numbers, and another which more 
unequally obeyed the changes in our 
system of manners. At the acces- 
sion of George III. it is well known 
that dress was amongst the conven- 
tional distinctions of rank; and cer- 
tain manufactures were as effectual- 
ly confined to the upper orders of 
society by the silent authority of 
custom and manners, as if their use 
had been peremptorily limited by 
penal laws. All this has bent to the 
sweeping revolutions which have 
been wrought in the spirit of the 
age The silks and the veils, &c., 
which some years ago were as ex- 
clusively tabooed, and set apart to 
the use of the mistress as pearls or 
rubies, are now familiarly worn by 
the servant. Here is a change in 
a single instance, and so trivial a 
change, as scarcely to have been 
noticed by men in general, which 
has had the effect of throwing a vast 
nation (the nation of servants), pre- 
viously unknown as customers, into 
the English silk market. Corre- 
sponding changes in other nations, 
as they happened to come nearest to 
us in wealth and refinement, have 
continually fallen in to swell the 
great current of our commercial 
prosperity ; and in all European na- 
tions we repeat that these changes 
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have followed a twofold impulse, 
one in the ratio of the annual in- 
crease of numbers, and a second 
(sometimes a much greater one) in 
thespirit of manners. For all changes 
in that respect since the French Re- 
volution have tended to elevate the 
lower classes, and of necessity there- 
fore (as a primary effect) to express 
themselves externally in such dis- 
tinctions of dress as had previously 
been associated in the public feeling 
with a superior condition of rank. 

Here, then, is a confluent body of 
extraordinary aids, some of them 
such as to be incapable of any repe- 
tition, all setting in with absolute 
uniformity of effect to sustain the 
British commerce ; and to sustain, 
through a number of years, sufficient 
for the purpose of a general illusion, 
its indefinite extension. But that 
illusion is rapidly melting away. 
Events too, marked and memorable, 
have given it a shock from which it 
will never rally; and that panic, 
which by separate intervals has so 
often convulsed the British nation, 
may now at length be pronounced 
the chronic affection of the public 
mind. 

Yes! Panic has struck root 
amongst the thoughtful—never more 
to be extirpated. Let us image to 
ourselves the condition of public 
feeling in Rome during those years 
of decay;and dishonour, when the 
northern barbarians might be pictu- 
red as virtually enthroned upon the 
Alps, and looking down from that 
station upon the fatal beauty of Italy. 
A little farther delay, alittle fleeting 
reprieve—this was all that the saga- 
cious could anticipate from such 
transitory gleams of sunshine as 
might happen to fall upon the Ro- 
man banners in the brief pauses of 
the storm. Even the less dubious 
splendour which attended that last 
great general who protected the 
throne of Honorius, could not revive 
any truly Roman hopes in those who 
understood the real condition of 
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Rome, and the hollowness of the 
very ground on which all her defen- 
ces were built. Such, and little dif- 
fering even in degree, is the prophetic 
sadness which broods over the con- 
templations of British statesmen in 
1832; of those who look steadily 
upon the phenomena already with- 
in their field of vision, who calcu- 
late without self-flattery their yet 
invisible tendencies, and to whom— 
as one result from their faithful 
study, and appreciation of the past— 
“ The aspiring heads of future things ap- 
pear.” 

It is not to many, nor is it even to 
the chosen few, more than seldom, 
that the future does truly reveal it- 
self in any distinctness of lineaments, 
or truth of proportions. Yet there 
are times, according to the sublime 
sentiment which Schiller ascribes to 
Wallenstein, when man stands nearer 
than usual to the mysterious foun- 
tains of his destiny: such a time is 
ours. And to us, it seems that the 
handwriting on the wall, the hiero- 
glyphics of our English destiny, can 
scarcely need an interpreter to any 
reader of thoughtful habits. 

We have already said that our po- 
pulation stands in this remarkable 
(in some respects, unexampled) 
condition: it is increasing rapidly, 
when our circumstances require 
that it should be stationary; and the 
rate of this increase obeys an im- 
pulse, not derived (as in all reason 
it should be) from the present, but 
from 2a, state of things now utterly 
extinct. That, indeed, isthe melan- 
choly condition entailed upon all 
prodigious expansions of national 
prosperity ent upon great 
discoveries. Such discoveries arise 
in a moment, are adopted in a week, 
and come into steady operation as a 
stimulus to the population in that 
very year which witnesses their own 
birth. Inevitably such a stimulus 
transcends the occasion, and evokes 
a new population* disproportionate 
to the occasion. Inevitably also the 





* There is, however, one shape in which this national evil manifests itself—which, 
as a very great aggravation of that evil, calls for legal correction. In the great ma- 
nufacturing districts, it will often happen that a stagnation, either in trade generally, 
or in some one branch of it, throws out of employ some tens of thousands. Suppose, 
now, that this stagnation is of long duration, and the want of work absolute and 
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impulse and excitement continue to 
act long after the original causes 
have expired or have decayed. On 
this, as on other large questions of 
a mixed nature, there may be con- 
flicting theories abroad : but in none, 
and in no quarter of much influ- 
ence, is “he fact gainsaid—that the 
land is sick to repletion, and over- 

with excess of men. Men 
is now too truly a weed amongst 
us. And wherever that happens, we 
know what follows: law becomes 
unavailing for the protection of rights 
and property; insecurity prevails, 
except within the immediate range 
of the sword ; and even for that wild 
distribution of justice, we are now 
instructed by the very weightiest of 
our state counsellors in all matters 
of police—to rely upon no public or 
authorized aids, [it is a late Mini- 
ster of Police who thus counsels us, 
and himself an organizer of a most 


effectual police,) but each man up-: 


on his domestic resources and his 

own right hand. Melancholy times 

in which such counsel can be given 

o- wisely given) by a man like 
ir Robert Peel !- 

Now it is upon this feature of the 
times, which we hold to be charac- 
teristic and peculiar, that we build 
our worst auguries. Whosoever uses 
history for any valuable purpose of 
life and practical admonition, will 
find, on turning over our English 
records, that in no reign, under no 
oppressions, under no political ex- 
<himeat, have there ever been si- 
multaneous risings of the labouring 
classes, in remote counties, and co- 
vering a very large surface of the 
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country, epeopus only in otr own 


days of equal law and 
government. What perliaps “éathe 
nearest to it in the point of extent, 
was the transient confederacy of the 
club-men, who rose in many cotinties 
at the same time about the year 1643 
or 1644. Their pores however, 
though chimerical enough, was sub- 
stantially pacific. Peace was what 
they sought— peace through the 
means of war; for their design was 
to overpower the two hostile armies 
then in the field, and to save their 
country from the desolation which 
they began to anticipate. But what 
has been the purpose and the spirit 
of all who have risen in our days? 
Let that question be answered truly, 
and our situation will be under- 
stood. 

We will answer it ourselves. 
Some have said that the people were 
starving. That is not true. Wages, 
such as met the necessities of animal 
life, were still generally obtained by 
the incendiary peasants of 1890.*' 
But it is certain that comfortable and 
respectable subsistence could be 
had no longer; still less could it be 
hoped for in times to come. Had 
the case at that time been “— on 
behalf of the peasantry of England 
by an able advocate, it was there 
in the absolute extinction of h 
that he would have laid the grava- 
men of his apology. The instincts of 
men are sure in what regards their 

rimary interests; and one sad uni- 
ormity of downward-looking expt 
rience, since the general pac citlon 
of Europe,*t justified the rural popu- 
lation of England in a fixed despond- 








total for those whom it affects, in that case they are often thrown back upon their 
parishes in Wales, Cumberland, &c., or shipped back to Ireland. Possibly in twelve 
or in twenty months the trade revives, and a re-absorption takes place of an equiva- 
lent population. Equivalent, it is true, but not numerically the same. They are 
young and fresh labourers from Ireland, Wales, &c., stimulated by the rumour of 
high wages in Manchester or its environs. And thus for want of some measure of 
registration or other legal provision, the very same manufacturer in the course of his 
life creates several successive sets of paupers; and unintentionally stimulates the in- 
crease of population by perhaps ten times more encouragement to it than he really 
needs. 

* Perhaps 8s. 6d. and 9s. a-week might be taken as the average wages of agricul- 
tural labour throughout Southern England at the period in question. 

+ In a few years after the peace of 1815, the depression which affected every mode. 
of industry, whether rural or urban, whether in raw products or in manufactures, 
became ‘so excessive, that @ question arose universally about its cause ; and the ‘popu- 
lat paralogism of “ Cum post hoc, ergo propter hoc,” was never more abundantly 











change was to be expected, except 
every advancement of steam- 
igation, more and more of Irish 
competitors might be looked for to 
ci in a miserable strife for 
a miserable pittance. This was the 
calamity under which the industry 
of the land suffered, and was con- 
scious that it suffered; and not so 
much the immediate pressure, as the 
fixed belief that for them time had no 
hopes in reversion, and patience no 
remedy. 

And let us ask of those self-delu- 
ders who still cling to the belief that 
the case is one of “ med’cinable 

rief’—-what is their remedy? We 
near of two: “ Instruct the people; 
diffuse knowledge and education” — 
say one class of speculators. “ Re- 
form your Parliament, and extend 
the basis of your representation” — 
is the cry of another. The children 
of the soil ask for bread, and these 
counsellors would give them a stone. 
Such counsels are a mockery, and 
will be resented as an insult by those 
who are most concerned, Of know- 
ledge, so far as it consists in the me- 
chanic aids of knowledge—the arts 
of reading and writing, we have al- 
ready more than a sufficient diffusion 
to augment our danger incalculably, 
unless it had been better followed up 
by systems of religious instruction 
than can be generally affirmed of 
England. We are no patrons of dark- 
ness; and we readily admit that all 
coercion, which depends for its ef- 
fect and its permanence upon the 
blindness of the governed, is main- 
tained by a tenure as brittle and as 
liable to fatal shocks, as it is unwor- 
thy in its principle. The noble in 
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heart, those who love noble ends, 
must by choice deal .vith noble 
means and instruments ; and it would 
be the merest contradiction to sup- 
pose that a government and a senate, 
radiant centres as those of this t 
empire have long been of enlighten- 
ed sentiments and righteous pur- 
poses, could wish for, aid, or coun- 
tenance any plans which presumed 
upon the ignorance of those for 
whose welfare in a — sense 
they are responsible. We are bound 
to suppose it their wish, as we know 
it to be their duty, to spread light 
through the nation. Much indeed Sas 
been done in that direction. But to 
evils such as those which were the 
true moving forces in the late insur- 
rection of the peasantry, what re- 
dress could be applied by increase 
of knowledge? Men cannot suffer 
without hope, nor sit in darkness 
contentedly, by virtue of any spells 
that belong simply to education, or 
any knowledge which it imparts. 
Merely intellectual powers are here 
invoked in vain. Moral evils must be 
met, if at all, by moral remedies. 
And those are in the sole keeping of 
religion; which we heartily agree 
with the author before us in regard- 
ing as the one sole panacea for every 
variety of evil in every order of 
men. 

Meantime for the other remedy 
suggested by the fashion of the hour 
—Reform in Parliament—we are 
grieved to find that it obtains any the 
most oblique sanction from a writer 
so enlightened as Mr Douglas. Ha- - 
ving on other occasions abundantly 
opened ourselves on that theme—we 
shall here confine ourselves to one 
suggestion on that questio veratissi- 
ma, offered exclusively to conscien- 





employed. As the depression came after the peace, what could be clearer than that it 
was amongst the consequences of peace ?— Meantime, those who escaped this fallacy fell 
into another, which equally served to hide the true solution. The taxes, said they, 
being so enormously diminished, of necessity the expenditure on the part of the state 
was diminished to that amount; and in the same degree the stimulus was suddenly 
withdrawn which had previously been applied to every mode of production. But to 
this it was justly replied—If that were all, no such effects could haye followed; since 
the taxes now remitted to the people were as certainly applied to consumption directly, 
and therefore indirectly to production, as though they had, passed inte the treasury. 
The true solution was this: The vast loans of the war season were now withdrawn 
from the expenditure ; these, like the taxes, ceased to be spent by the goverument ; 
but were not, like the taxes, spent vicariously by others, Every loan increases the 
annual expenditure, and therefore forces production exactly to that amount. 
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tious men like Mr Douglas, who would 
be shocked at suspecting themselves 
to be accomplices in precipitating a 
national convulsion. Many men of 
the purest patriotism looked with 
favour and with hope upon the deli- 
berations of the States-General in 
France, and afterwards upon the 
early labours of that reformed assem- 
bly into which they soon resolved 
themselves. We need not say in what 
labyrinths of guilt and bloodshed and 
political fanaticism they afterwards 
entangled themselves, so that in their 
latter stages they came to be regard- 
ed as a mere judgment from Heaven 
upon France, and a reproach to hu- 
man nature. Now, the question which 
we would raise upon these historical 
facts, with a view to our own domes- 
tic problem of Reform, is simply 
this :—by what process, or by whose 
agency was it, that a deliberative 
body, opening its labours under such 
happy auspices, fell at length into 
this abyss of infamy, and what we 
may call political reprobation? It 
was thus :—each several form of this 
representative body, when remodel- 
ling the shape in which its next suc- 
cessor should appear, created for it 
new powers, and clothed it with new 
and ample jurisdictions, that had 
been wisely denied to itself in the 
original constitution by which its 
functions were defined. In some in- 
stances the new body was thus in- 
vested with clashing and contradic- 
tory powers : in many it invaded the 
powers which belonged to other or- 

s of the state ; and in many more 
it found itself able to defeat in prac- 
tice all the apparent or hypothetic 
checks upon its own exorbitances. 
By such a process of successive le- 
gislation, for the remodelling of le- 
gislative assemblies, it is evident that 
what no one of these bodies can do 
for itself, any may do for its suc- 
cessor. Each for itself is bound and 
controlled by its own constitution; 
but wherever that is found in prac- 
tice to lay a restraint upon its mo- 
tions, care is taken in shaping thenew 
model to adjust it to the new and 
wildest notions of its own rights. And 
of these rights, it is to be observed, 
each successive body necessarily 
judges wy that advanced station 
from which it views them through 
the liberality of its predecessor. 
Thus it is, and by this graduated 
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developement of powers, thatasupre- 
macy in the state is built up for a 
deliberative body, such as the most 
encroaching of its original members 
under its first constitution could 
never have proposed. In fact, it 
may be laid down as an immutable 
maxim, that no political body is ca- 
pable of remodelling itself, or ought 
to be trusted with the framing of its 
own constitution. 

This rule was violated in France; 
and there lies the answer to the ques- 
tion which we have raised on the 
causes of the revolutionary excesses. 
Political bodies, allowed to tamper 
with their own constitution, did that 
for themselves which others would 
not have done. A fortiori, they could 
do that for themselves, under the de- 
lusive name of successors, which they 
could not have done for themselves 
directly. New jurisdictions and 
powers, unchecked and unbalanced, 
were thus created gradually, which 
would have been denounced by pub- 
lic opinion as capital abuses, had 
they been usurped at one blow. And 
lastly, men yielded to a force of 
temptation acting upon them thus in- 
sidiously and by separate stages, 
which would in many instances have 
been resisted, had the same men been 
exposed to the same trials—with 
principles as yet undebauched by 
power, and virtuous dispositions as 
yet unsapped by this graduated scale 
of encroachments. 

In England what is it that will save 
us from treading the same unhappy 
circle? A Parliament, which exercises 
the power of remodelling its own an- 
cient constitution, and in effect of 
placing itself on a new basis of po- 
pular influence and popular alliance 
—what else does it do than create a 
new power in the state—which new 
power, with the same evident right 
to extend its authority as could be 
claimed by its predecessor, will come 
to that task with much ampler means 
for effecting it? Once admit a right 
in Parliament to revolutionize itself, 
then as that body, upon each renew- 
al of itself, whether septennial or 
otherwise, will accede, by mere ne- 
cessity, to the old inheritance of 
rights, and, by favour of its'predeces- 
sor, to a new legacy of power,—it 
cannot be doubted that this vast ex- 
pansion in the Commons, already 
surmounting the fellow members of 
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our mixed legislature, will soon swal- 
low'them up entirely. A body, which 
is itself the child of revolution, must 
be the parent of further revolution, 
unless it is fancied that the force of 
recent precedent—of equal right— 
and of greater power—with the con- 
currence of continual temptation— 
are all suddenly to be arrested, neu- 
tralized, annulled, and by no ade- 
quate motive or assignable counter- 
agency. 

Hence Mr Dougias will understand 
—that, without at all entering upon 
the details or present quality of this 
pending revolution in the constitution 
of Parliament, we find in the mere 
fact of any large change (no matter 
what its eatare affecting the popular 
branch of the legislature, — 
in that branch, and carried throu 
purelyby popular influence,—merely 
in that fact we find a sufficient argu- 
ment for anticipating a whole series 
and dependency of revolutions. Even 
if it could be supposed possible that 
future Houses of Commons, armed 
with greater powers, should yet be 
willing to leave them in abeyance, 
and should suffer a precedent to lie 
disused, to which their own existence 
(qua talis) was due ; presuming even 
on all this,—still, where a balance 
has once been destroyed, blind ne- 
cessity will continually prompt ef- 
forts in other quarters to restore it, 
or to effect some compensatory 
change. The English Revolution was 
followed by no counter-revolutions. 
Why? Because it did not destroy, 
but create, a balance of forces. The 
French Revolution gathered all 

ower into one arm; the checks and 

alancing powers were merely ver- 
bal; and what followed? A host of 
counter-revolutions, until an army 
put an end to all struggle amongst 
the constitutional forces. 

But a greater peril awaits us from 
a reformed Parliament even than the 
abuse of their new power. Left to 
itself, such a House of Commons 
will be dangerous enough ; but it will 
not be left to itself. For let it be kept 
in mind that, under its new consti- 
tution, the House of Commons, 
though too strong as respects its fel- 
low-members in the legislature, will 
be much weaker than formerly as re- 
spects its constituents. It will not 
resist its own temptations; but, if 


that were possible, how shall it resist 
the mandates of its popular masters ? 
The electors will now be of a class, 
who can possibly value only one kind 
of meritin arepresentative—the merit 
of obeying or anticipating the popu- 
lar wishes. But this is a topic to 
which we must be content to have 
alluded. Let it suffice to say, that all 
the excess of power in the new le- 
gislature will not be so formidable 
to our liberties by a thousand de- 
grees, as their new tenure of depend- 
ence upon the electoral body, and 
the new composition of that body. 
Meantime, reverting to the fearful 
state of our population, for which 
some would hold out Reform as the 
remedy—this much we concede to 
—~, 09 ina —_ sense, and to 
the slight extent of precuring us a 
winter’s truce to one Fon of the evil, 
the prospect of Reform hag already 
sy itself a remedy. Bat how ? 
nder a delusion so gross as to the 
import and amount of the promises 
held out under that term, that, beyond 
all doubt, a fierce reaction of disap- 
pointment may be looked for as soon 
as this delusion shall pass away. In 
what way that crisis may happen to 
be brought about, whether by the 
concession or the momentary denial 
of Reform, is likely to make little 
final difference. Certain it is, that all 
the causes which produced the out- 
rageous attacks on property in 1830, 
are still in the same force as ever; 
equally certain we believe it—that 
the vindictive temper, which those 
causes generated, has been sternly 
forced into a temporary suspension, 
not by the terrors of the law as then 
exhibited, but by an effort of pru- 
dential self-control submitted to un- 
der this belief—that Reform, if car- 
ried eventually, would bring in its 
train a comprehensive cure for the 
whole variety of evils which afflict 
the condition of labouring life in 
England. It is as certain that these 
monstrous hopes have been generally 
cherished, and have exercised a most 
potent influence in diffusing tran- 
quillity through the land, as it is that 
chimeras so windy must soon be ex- 
osed and confounded. And it is our 
rm conviction—that, under the 
maddening rebound of the truth, the 
excitement will be greater than ever, 
and will give way (if ever it should 
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give way) only to the skilfulness with 


which government distributes the 
small military force at its disposal. 

We are in great danger. Simply from 
abroad no danger ever can menace 
us, to which we are not equal. But 
foreign danger, concurring with do- 
mestic,—lIrish with both,—these are 
the frightful conjunctures, under 
which, to acknowledge no alarm is 
not to abound in courage, but to be 
miserably wanting in discretion or in 
sensibility. Let us not disguise the 
truth: in England there are many 
Bristols—towns equally inflamed— 
stung with the same frenzy of jaco- 
binical malice, conscious of deeper 
sufferings, and equally blind in their 
expectations. Nothing is more stri- 
king at this moment than the absolute 
. harmony in this respect amongst the 
poor in districts of the land the most 
remote from each other—the perfect 
identity of their political delusions 
and of their political passions. One 
voice is heard, too often not loud and 
clamorous, but deep and muttering, 
and pretty nearly the same emphatic 
words may be caught up by the at- 
tentive ear in every street and alley 
of our crowded towns—in every 
field and farm-yard of our unhappy 
land. Not the poor benighted slaves 
in the West Indies are under wilder 
delusions, who have a fixed persua- 
sion that domestic oppressors step in 
to intercept the bounties of the Bri- 
tish King and Parliament, nor do 
they nourish a deeper or amore mis- 
directed vengeance. Neither is there, 
as once there was, any body of non- 
conducting population (so to speak) 
interposed amongst these brooding 
malecontents—to break their fury, or 
to intercept its contagion. Such a 
body there once was in the agricul- 
tural class: but the entire labourers 
in that class are now foremost in dis- 
affection to the State, and in rebel- 
lious dispositions. In reality, the doc- 
trines current amongst them are not 
so much insurrectionary, or directed 
against the particular government, as 
anti-social and hostile to all govern- 
ments alike, and to the very elements 
of civilisation. 

In this crisis, and when Mr Doug- 
Jas assures us that “ Europe will soon 
be in flames,” can we look for com- 
fort to our colonial provinces? The 
heart of our great empire being so ill 
at ease, are we at liberty to feel our- 
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selves secure in our extremities? Na- 
turally, for a question so comprelien- 
sive, we should look for an answer 
of proportionate variety. The sun sets 
not on our possessions—once the Spa- 
nish boast—may at this day, with the 
simplicity of truth, be affirmed of 
herself by Great Britain. This being 
so, we might reasonably expect 
chequered reports from our provin- 
ces: if one wind brought us tidings 
of fear, another should be the mes- 
senger of hope. Yet, strange enough 
it is, that the coming eclipse of the 
mother country seems in one way or 
other prematurely to have gathered 
within its shadow, exactly those re- 
gions which depend upon the British 
sceptre. Either they are cursed with 
internal wretchedness, as the West 
Indies; or with external enmities 
multiplying in every quarter, as 
Hindostan; or if prosperous, like Ca- 
nada, are rising gradually into that at- 
titude of defiance which is manifest- 
ly destined to turn our own bounties 
against ourselves: or, if prosperous 
and dutiful, are too remote (like New 
Holland, &c.) to assist us efficiently 
even in our schemes of emigration. 
Of these the first may be considered 
as already lost. Between the two 
forces of example from their brothers 
in Haiti, and precept from their poli- 
tical lords in the British Parliament, 
the black population of the West In- 
dies will never again be reconciled 
to a cheerful discharge of their du- 
ties. With a reformed Parliament, 
however, the present stumbling- 
block of compensation will prove 
none at all—in the second or third 
session of such a body, emancipa- 
tion will be proclaimed ; and we may 
then expect such scenes of bloodshed 
and havoc as followed a similar 
decree of the French Convention. 
For Canada, we heartily agree with 
Mr Douglas—that “ after wasting 
millions of money in giving it that 
defensive strength against the United 
States, which will inspire it with the 
spirit of freedom,” we shall find our- 
selves in this dilemma—war with 
Canada, or war for Canada; and in 
either case alike, we would add, 
(though Mr Douglas needlessly has 
limited that event to the latter case,) 
war against the United States. We 
are all familiar with the common 
English sneer of a “ Folly,” as appli- 
ed to a useless building. Now;>if 
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ever there was in this sense a na- 
tional, folly, it is exhibited, on a Ro- 
man scale of magnitude, in the vast 
line of defences constructed on the 
frontier of Canada. Fine works! 
would be the exclamation of a persi- 
fleur; but what if the garrison should 
happen to be on the wrong side the 
question ? And assuredly, if any part 
of this line be confided (as it must) 
to a Canadian militia, it is scarcely 
possible that the question should be 
so shaped as not to place them on 
the wrong side. Human nature be- 
ing what it is,—occasional war is es- 
sential to its dignity; eternal peace 
would stifle the germs of many great 
qualities in national character. And 
therefore could it be supposed likely 
that war would be of rare occurrence 
in Europe, it might be well, at an 
enormous cost, (say half of that ac- 
tually spent in Canada,) to buy an 
arena for constant exercise on that 
vast frontier line; and the more so, 
as it presents a school of practice in 
every mode of warfare—whether ma- 
ritime, or by land; and under every 
application of the art of engineering. 
But, as the hypothesis is hardly in 
the way of being realized on this 
side the Millennium, which supposes 
any dearth of Cis-Atlantic war, we 
may venture to adopt the words of 
Mr Douglas—that this, like other 
American colonies, will be “ weaned 
by sucking blood ;’’ and that, in a 
iary sense, our own ruin will 
e consummated by such another 
struggle with the United States, on 
account of this one costly province 
and its appendages, as we had with 
her on her own account. 

India is a graver theme :—Mighty 
continent! (for so we may truly 
hail her) ~grent wilderness of na- 
tions ! When we think of what she 
might have been—of what she is— 
and what she will needs become un- 
der the decrees of a British Parlia- 
ment, servile to the sovereign mob, 
—we are oppressed with the burden 
of contrast in the juxtaposition of 
infinite extremes—of what is least 
and what is greatest in human things. 
That mischief ab intra, that canker- 
worm in her vitals, legions of revo- 
lutionary hircarrahs, carrying irrita- 
tion and frenzy among nations often 
sobenighted in morals—in one region 
mad with oppression, in another mad 
with the havoc and devastations of 
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continual invasions—every Where so 
impotent to disarm bad counsels of 
their sting by any remembrances of 
a purer faith, such as in Europe— 
amidst the most awful chaos of bad 
passions,everlastingly make their way 
to men’s consciences both in senates 
and in camps,—these scourges will 
make of India one vast aceldama; 
and, by comparison with the other 
effects which will follow, it is almost 
a petty thing to add, that assuredly 
they must abolish the sovereignty of 
England. That indeed is an event 
with which they will almost begin: 
—what it is in which they will ter- 
minate, no eye can venture to fa- 
thom. But, considering the central 
position of India with regard to all 
Southern Asia, we may presume that 
ultimately, after a generation of dark- 
ness and blood, some aurora will 
arise in that quarter of a light for the 
human race, never again to be ex- 
tinguished. According to this march 
of events, the external enemies of 
our Indian empire are the less to be 
regarded ; else, we should rate them 
at a higher value in the scale of pro- 
bable destroyers than we find Mr 
Douglas willing to do. The native 
princes on the frontiers, in a general 
concert with the Burman empire, 
are not so contemptible as to be al- 
together unworthy of notice; it is 
true, that they are not indeed likely 
to become formidable, unless (but. 
then that is likely though) in league 
with the advantages of European 
science — discipline — tactics — and 
engineering,—combined with the yet 
greater advantage of a mutiny or re- 
volt amongst our own sepoys. Rus- 
sia, however, whose farther horn 
menaces our Indian system from a 
remote station, Mr Douglas takes the 
trouble to appraise; but, under a 
skilful and more active managemen 

of our Persian alliance, he throws 
her hostilities to a distance in point 
of time, which makes them interest- 
ing only to our posterity. In this 
again he underrates the means of 
annoyance open to Russia, who has 
many facilities for co-operating with 
the internal troubles of India, by 
means of intrigues amongst our fron-~ 
tier neighbours, long before the time 
when her policy may dictate more 
direct. hostilities.. Even for those, 
however, it must not be forgotten, 
that she will find some aids in one 
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or two of her Armenian conquests, 
which were not reckoned on a few 
years ago by the geographical spe- 
culators on the difficulties which 
beset all possible routes to India for 
the armies of the Czar. Since then 
the sword has done something to 
smooth the path. 

Inferior colonies need no separate 
notices, For the great ones, which 
are in fact colonial empires, one 
word will express the sum of affairs. 
Over each severally its own peculiar 
danger is lowering—which, separate- 
ly, threatens to extinguish its con- 
nexion with ourselves. There are, 
also, as a danger common to all, 
which throws all other dangers into 
shade, the internal struggles of the 
mother country—rapidly approach- 
ing, and tending ultimately to the 
same result. In any case, from the 
very strongest of them, we can draw 
no aid, whilst all make us vulnerable 
in purse and in reputation—and all 
operate as a drain upon our military 
strength. 

These, however, dismissed from 
the picture, or retained, as the read- 
er may please—what is the general 
conclusion to which we are hurried 
by the sum of those indications which 
we have travelled over? Is there 
hope for England, as Mr Douglas is 
willing to believe? Or, has indeed 
the sceptre departed from Judah ? 
And is the banner of Great Britain 
no more to preside over the great 
moral confederacies of Christendom, 
bringing hope to the forlorn, and 
comfort to the desolate, like the con- 
secrated Labarum of the early Chris- 
tians, when marshalled against Pa- 
gan hosts ? 

Hope is so eminent a duty for a 
patriot, hope, even against hope,— 
and despondency, in any case, so ab- 
solutely forbidden to the champions 
of great moral interests, that even 
the accomplishment for the time, of 
the very worst evils which lie in our 
path, would not justify the surrender 
of our fortitude, or the slackening of 
our efforts. The anchors by which 
our vessel rides, a vessel freighted 
with such immortal hopes, must rea- 
sonably be of proportionable strength 
—and may yet pull us up against a 
strain, heavy even as that which is 


now trying theix temper to the ut- 
termost. sometimes it is found 
that the very enormity of evil is able 
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te provide its own remedy, by pro- 
voking a more obstinate recoil of 
good principles. 

In the civil contests and local in- 
surrections which we have been pre- 
dicting, there is this ground of con- 
solation, that they cannot assume the 
shape of a civil war. For, in a coun- 
try with such an organization of so- 
ciety as ours, civil war could not by 
possibility arise without the union of 
the middle and lower classes. The 
latter, we fear, will be found more 
som od united than is generally be- 
lieved: not the mob merely, but 
many a family at present reputed 

uiet and orderly, will be found in 
the ranks of rebellion. Few indeed 
will have power to resist the tempt- 
ing delusions which now govern their 
hopes. But on the other hand, when 
the struggle has once manifestly de- 
clared its character, and when the 
war upon property, as such, shall be 
too openly proclaimed by acts to be 
gainsaid by proclamations, the entire 
middle and upper ranks will enter 
into a common league of strenuous 
opposition. And in this point the 
mob would find themselves grossly 
deceived,—that the loudest of the 
Reformers will be in the very front 
rank of their opponents. Multitudes 
have clamoured for Reform, under 
the hope that, by altering the basis 
on which — power or honours 
are placed at present, easier access 
to distinction might be opened to 
themselves: this prospect would now 
be more remote than ever; and were 
it otherwise, the open scramble for 
property would at once unite in its 
defence all men, whether previously 
Reformers or not, who have any in 
possession to lose, or in reversion to 
expect. 

Such a schism in the body of so- 
ciety, placing the two most nume- 
rous classes in bloody collision with 
each other, will be misery enough 
for one generation. But it will be 
far short of that which would travel 
in company with civil war ; and for 
this reason, if for no other,—that it 
will terminate more speedily. An 
open war.of the lower orders against 
the upper, would in some countries 
issue in an endless anarchy, but not 
in England. So numerous with us 
are the class interested in the defence 
of property, and so incomparably su- 
perior im all the means of combina- 
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tion and concert, that in any general 
secession of the mere mob and pau- 
perism of the land against its pro- 
perty and intelligence, we are satis- 
fied that with much local bloodshed 
and havoc, the open war will termi- 
nate speedily in the victory of the 
superior classes. That local causes 
of peculiar irritation will often revive 
itin over-populous districts, and that 
life in England will be inseparable, 
through the next generation, from 
continued alarms and anxiety—this 
we acknowledge; and for this we 
prepare ourselves as for the sting of 
our situation, and the sad memento 
of our past prosperity. But we must 
still cherish it with gratitude as an 
article of our political faith, that a 
jacobinical war—a war which should 
divide society on the principle we 
have stated—could not long be main- 
tained as an open war in the field; 
the victory must soon rest with the 
middie orders; and that it would do 
so, is one of the blessings which we 
owe to that constitution which we 
are now going to proscribe. Under 
no less fortunate balance of civil pri- 
vileges and civil security, could the 
middle classes have attained so pro- 
digious an expansion. 

Whatever is cheerful, however,— 
whatever, at least, there is of mitiga- 
ted gloom, in these prospects, will 
depend on much forbearance within, 
and some good fortune without. 
Were it possible that a general Irish 
insurrection, and that a large milita- 
ry interference of Russia in western 
politics, should occur about the same 
period, our embarrassments being 
so grievously multiplied, their issue 
would be more dubious. With these 
adverse events were another to coin- 
cide—the obliteration, in the whole 
or in part, by a reformed Parliament, 
of the debts charged upon the public 
faith—a sort of ruin must succeed, 
which would go far to break down 
the preponderance of that very mid- 
dle order to whom, under Provi- 
dence, we look for the possibility of 
a favourable issue to our civil strug- 
gles. Yet we know that each of these 
events is but too probable. And for 
the last, in particular, it rests entirely 
with the new electoral body, and the 
complexion of its political feelings. 
Nor in this point have we even the 
security founded in general upon the 
bias of interest; for to men of small 
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property there is a conflict possible 
of real interest which may be indirect, 
with an interest more immediate and 
apparent in the diminution of taxes. 

“To sum up all,” says Mr Dou- 
glas, “ if God be against us, the causes 
of our ruin are many, and are already 
in operation ; but, if God be for us, 
there is yet a way for escape.” 

In that conclusion we also heartily 
concur—but not in any spirit which 
would justify inertness on our own 
part. Energy the greatest that hu- 
man means can supply, may be all 
too little for the part we are called 
to perform. Great changes are in 
progress every where; a hurricane is 
sweeping onwards of political revo- 
lution ; we must all suffer—and we 
must all act. And our first duty is, 
to ascertain what sort of action is 
required of us,—what is the part as- 
signed to ourselves by Providence 
in this great drama, that at least we 
may act with consistency. Russia, 
says Mr Douglas, is evidently the 
“hammer” employed by the Supreme 
Ruler for crushing the Mohammedan 
faith ; she is perhaps a blind instru- 
ment, but in this instance she fulfils 
her mission with fidelity. To Eng- 
land, on the other hand, as the head 
of the Protestant league, is confided 
the task of uprooting Popery—“ that 
ruin,” as Mr Douglas himself admits, 
“ of all who support it.””’, With what 
consistency we have upheld this du- 
ty in our Irish policy, let those con- 
sider who are to answer for it.—But 
the time is at hand when our public 
duties will be no longer matters for 
dispute. It is one advantage of a 
great and oe crisis, that it 
opens broad and determined paths 
of action, over which hangs no cloud 
of doubt as in more quiet times. The 
principles upon which men divide in 
such times, are adverse as light and 
outer darkness. There will soon be 
for all in England, who own any ob- 
ligations of conscience, but one duty 
—one faith—one interest—one great 
fight—and one final fortune. The 
struggle will be for the very “ sum” 
of things; and upon the ultimate ca- 
cosighe of that perig aghon depend 
—as we agree with Douglas— 
whether this great empire, already 
weighed in the balance, be not found 
wanting, and her glorious memory 
be all that shall remain as a posses- 
sion to posterity. 
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SATAN REFORMER. 


BY MONTGOMERY THE THIRD. 
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Satan laugh’d loud, when he heard that peace 
Was sign’d by the Ruling Powers : 

He was sipping his coffee with Talleyrand, 

And he put down his cup, and he slapp’d his hand, 
And cried, Now then the field is ours! 





He pack’d his portmanteau—for England, ho !— 
Reach’d Calais—and sailing over 
Look’d back upon France ; for he sympathized 
With a nation so thoroughly Satanized— 
Till he landed him safe at Dover. 


He had sported his tail and his horns in a land 
Of blasphemy, vice, and treason, 

The vast admiration of Monsieur Frog; 

But in England, quoth he, I must travel incog. 
At least till the “ Age of Reason.” 


So his tail he tuck’d into his pantaloons, 
With a Brutus, all stivering and hairy, 

He hid his pared horns, or rather the roots ; 

And he look’d, with his hoofs in Wellington boots, 
Like a Minister’s Secretary. 


As he travell’d to London, he stared about, 
And it caused him some vexation 

To see matters looking so very well, 

But he went the first night to a noted Hell, 
And it gave him consolation. 


The Whigs left their cards as a matter of course, 
For he’d letters of introduction ; 

And a very learn’d Gentleman Devil was he, 

In Political Whig-Economy, 
And gave them the best instruction. 


They feasted him often at Holland House ; 
But he found so little to teach ’em, 
They were such adepts in the art of misrule, 
That he left them to lecture the Radical School, 
Lest the Whigs should overreach ’em. 


For that, quoth Satan, yet must not be, 

And I hold it my chiefest glory, 
If I make Whig and Radical coalesce— 
And thus bring affairs to a damnable mess— 
Then adieu to the reign of Tory. 
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So Satan he labour’d night and day 
To unite their political rancour, 
Shook hands with Carlisle, made Cobbett his pet, 
Stoop’d down to the people, and flatter’d Burdett, 
And gave toasts at the Crown and Anchor. 


Pamphlets he wrote, and he bribed the Press, 
And it work’d to his special wonder, 

And soon as he saw the dark sky to lower, 

He bribed the Whigs with the hopes of power, 
The rabble with hopes of plunder. 


Thus Satan went on at a slapping pace, 
A Radical rollocking fellow— 
Wrote in the Chronicle, slaver’d o’er crimes, 
And became the principal scribe in The Times, 
And a dab in the “ Blue and Yellow.” 


He prated of Parsons, Bishops, and Tithes, 
Economy, Representation, 

The Tories, the Debt, March of Intellect, Steam, 

Of Aristocrats—and thus laid the deep scheme 
Of perpetual agitation. 


Republican plans, with a plausible air, 
Put forth, growing bolder and bolder ; 
An acquaintance pick’d with the Treasury clerks, 
And mended their pens, and alter’d their marks, 
And look’d over the Premier’s shoulder. 


But his cunningest scheme was to urge the Whigs, 
To urge the mobs to combine, sir, 

To force on a Tory Government 

Most devilish plans of mismanagement, 
That the state he might undermine, sir. 


To work they went, and the first on the list 
Was the Currency alteration, 

That increased debt and taxes fifty per cent, 

By reduction of credit and profit and rent, 
And beggar’d one half the nation. 


Then the mortgagee seized houses and land, 
And the widow and orphan daughter 

Were thrust from their homes to the parish poor, 

And the wolf was no longer kept from the door, 
But the lamb given up to slaughter. 


Then he broach’d Free Trade, and at once it set 
The Satanic philosophers plotting, 

It whipp’d off our wealth to foreigners’ hands, _ 

And forced back the poor on the burden’d lands, 
And it laid up our ships for rotting. 


On our Colonies casting an evil eye, 
Then Satan adopted a lingo 
Conventicle-bred—and his Proselytes 
Went stirring the blacks to murder the whites, 
Like the devils at St Domingo, 
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Then Satan he quoted Holy Writ, 
And uprose the fanatical fry, sir, 
And doom’d the poor planters to instant death, 
And they raved, till e’en Satan drew in his breath ; 
They did so monstrously lie, sir. 


Parr III. 


Now the country up, the country down, 
And around in his vocation, 
He travell’d by day and he travell’d by night, 
And was very wall : leased to see—all right— 
And ripe for his Acrrarion. 


He had thoughts of sailing for Ireland, 
To proclaim himself King in Munster ; 
But the devils are there so thick, quoth he, 
And so stirring, they cannot have need of me, 
And there’s Moore—he will “ Make the Fun stir.” 


If the King had his Viceroy—so had he— 
And a Saintship of Holy Murther ; 

But to play off his | soma according to Hoyle, 

He wrote a few orders to Doctor Doyle, 
And then troubled his head no further. 


Now the Whigs uprose in the Parliament House, 
It was done at Satan’s suggestion ; 

And the Tories gave way in an evil hour 

To storm, and to threat, and Papistical power, 
And ceded the Catholic Question. 


But the pardon-cramm’d Papists the bolder grew, 
All was murder, rape, and arson ; 
The land should be theirs—and no tithe they swore, 
And the savages shouted—while dripping with gore— 
Oh! ’tis only a Protestant Parson! 


Satan leap’d for joy—he clear’d at a bound, 
And they still shew the prints in proof, sir, 
The whole London University, 
And as he descended precipitously, 
A professor he kill’d with his hoof, sir. 


Then he travell’d afresh the country round, 
Proclaim’d Ireland liberty’s sample— 
If he could but bring things to the very same pass 
In England, including both murder and mass, 
His success would be more than ample. 


So he travell’d and travell’d, distributing Tracts 
Through city, through town, through village ; 

Swore that governments were but public drains, 

That the people should knock out the Parsons’ brains, 
And wages give place to pillage. 
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Now Satan set ep fer a parliament-man, 
i 


And scatter’d his bribe and bounty, 
But the boroughs were close, and he could not get in, 
Though he swore and he lied through thick and thin— 
So he tried his luck at a county. 


But foil’d a while, in his wrath he raved 
Against Parliament, Peers, and Crown, sir, 
And swore he’d ride in on the people’s necks, 
(He’d return’d his own Member for Middlesex, ) 
And would turn the House upside down, sir. 


He scratch’d his head, and he bit his nails, 
And his Council of Whigs assembled ; 

*T was a capital hit—he utter’d Reform— 

And the Devil himself never knew such a storm, 
And the ground beneath them trembled. 


Away went the sound through the troubled land, 

And Satan blew loud the trumpet ; 
’*Twas up with the Blackguard—the Gentleman down, 
Peer, Parson, and Squire—up Ruffian and Clown, 

Up brawler and brazen strumpet. 


They call’d for the Whigs; and the Whigs for them, 

In the name of the Sovereign People; 
And they bow’d and they cringed to the beastliest mob, 
All roaring to burn and to plunder and rob, 

With the tri-colour over the steeple. 


The Whigs came in and show’d Wellington out ; 

Then Satan, in all his glory, 
Let loose the whole Press, with their blood-hound pack, 
And he mounted Swing on a Treasury hack, 

And hark in—to the death of a Tory. 


Then Satan walk’d forth in the name of Reform, 
To demand an illumination, 
To honour the Whigs—and throughout the land 
Incendiaries ran with the blazing brand, 
For a general conflagration. 


Parr V. 


Now Satan he met his friend Talleyrand, 

And, quoth he, Old boy, you’re welcome ; 
Let us now put our heads together a bit— 
Now, wasn’t Reform a most capital hit ? 

Quoth the Frenchman, ’Tis very Hell come! 


Quoth Satan one day to Talleyrand, 
As their coffee they were quaffing, 
Twas a master-stroke, my good Talley, to get 
For a Ministry such a contemptible set— 
That to think on I can’t help laughing. 
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I'd have given, quoth Talley, a thousand- pound 
To have father’d the scheme—nor grudge it. 

Then Satan’ he shook both his sides with glee, 

And chuckling—The Impotent cripples, quoth he ; 
And oh! what a damnable Budget ! 


What breaking of treaties, of contracts, of laws, 
What maniac legislation ! 

Pick’d out of the idiot-Philosophers’ schools ; 

And a New Rule of Figures I furnish’d the Fools, 
And they call’d it Fructification. 


The People are lost—they are all gone mad, 
Our schemes we are sure to carry ; 

And besides, quoth Satan, and twitch’d his nose, 

I’ve a friend at Court—but ’tis under the rose, 
For the Chancellor’s—Tue Lorp Harry, 
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Then the Ministry clear’d the Parliament House, 
Though none knew why or wherefore, 

Except that the People might — in the storm, 

And send up their Delegates mad for Reform— 
And that not a thing else would care for. 


Then Satan he posted placards about, 
To keep up Satanic delusion— 
There was brickbat and bludgeon, for freedom and law, 
You'd have thought that grim Satan had stirr’d with his claw 
The caldron of all confusion. 


Then he wrote in the Times with more ardent rage— 
His horns they stuck out of his forehead ; 

He hid not his hoofs—he untwisted his tail— 

And it bang’d the poor Tories about like a flail, 
And the blast of his breath was horrid. 


Now the smithies of Brummagem bellow’d and roar’d, 
Red-hot was the forge of Sedition ; 

And the bolts from the Unions were daringly thrown 

At the Peerage of England, the Altar, and Throne; 
—And the scoundrels pretended Petition. 


Then Satan he organized Union mobs, 
Marching under the tricolour banners, 

To insult and to bully their Citizen King, 

And offend him, as hypocrite homage they bring, 
Still more by their beastly manners. 


Parr VII. 


The Delegates met for the bargain’d work, 
And like “ Mutes” they sat to strangle 

The Constitution in Parliament ; 

And without was a raving rabblement— 
All ready to cut and mangle. 
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Satan Reformer. 


The Bill of Reform, it pass’d one House, 
But was knock’d on the head in the other, 
For the Premier had dared to threaten the Peers, 
And insult the Bishops with jibes and with jeers— 
For his rage he could not smother. 


Then Satan he chuckled, the game went well ; 
But to humble so proud a railer, 

He sent him a posse at dead of night, 

And made him stoop down from his lordly height, 
And cringe to a beggarly tailor. 


Oh! now was the time for Satan’s own reign, 
With a Ministry all distraction— 

So he set up a Brummagem Parliament— 

And the edict went forth that the Peers’ dissent 
Was “ The Whisper of a Faction.” 


Oh! how Satan rejoiced at the work assign’d! 
As he enter’d the holy border— 


The Bishops—the Bishops—ah, give them new light !— 


So a Palace he burn’d on the Sabbath night, 
Ere the Bishop could “put it in order.” 


Oh! then it was Fire and Fury and Flame 
Lighting up the Reformers’ revels; 

A city was burning, and reeking with blood, 

And the Burners dropp’d into the flaming flood, 
Like blacken’d and tortured Devils. 


Satan stood high upon Brandon * Hill, 
With his fiery eyeballs glowing ; 

He bang’d the ground with his swinging tail, 

And the Demons came round him, and cried, All hail ! 
See, see, how Reform is going! 


Satan he stood in the blazing square,} 
In the midst of conflagration ; 
And shouted, Reform !—the day’s my own, 
I’ve won me on earth another throne— 
And this is my Coronation. 


Satan he stood by the gallows-tree, 
When the noose was tied to sever 
The living and dead, ’mid the orphans’ groans, 
He bent down his head to the widows’ moans, 
And shouted, Rerorm ror EVER! 








* The hill commanding the city of Bristol. 
+ Queen Square, in which the Custom-house, Excise, and upwards of forty houses 


were destroyed. 
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THE BRITISH FINANCES, 


Abandonment of the Sinking Fund—Repeal of Taxes on Consumption— 
The Reform Deficit. 


Tue subject of taxation is one 
which now must soon force itself on 
the consideration of the most thought- 
less in the country. The time is gone 
by when the difficulty could be con- 
templated only at a distance, and men 
could console themselves with the 
idea that they would leave to their 

osterity the burden of providing 
or the liquidation of the public debt. 
The growing deficiency of the reve- 
nue, for many years past, joined to 
the improvident haste with which 
taxes which oppressed no one have 
been repealed, haveat length brought 
matters to a crisis ; the Sinking Fund 
is now abandoned; the revenue is 
L.698,000 less than the expenditure ; 
and the nation must be content to 
sit down under the burden of an an- 
nual charge of L.28,000,000, which 
there is no prospect, under the pre- 
sent system, of either diminishing or 
avoiding. 

It cannot be either an useless or 
an unprofitable task to examine the 
causes of this alarming state of the 
finances, with a view to determine 
whether it is an unavoidable evil 
which must be submitted to with 
patience and resignation, or a tran- 
sient storm, which, by firmness and 
ens, may be weathered. We 
confidently expect to prove that it is 
the latter ; but we as confidently be- 
lieve that the condition of the nation 
is wholly desperate, and a national 
bankruptcy unavoidable, unless a 
very different system from the tem- 
—— and vacillating finance po- 

icy of the last fifteen years is pur- 
sued by succeeding governments. 

“ If I wished,’ said Frederick 
the Great, “ to reduce a flourish- 
ing province from the highest state 
of prosperity to the lowest stage 
of misery, I would desire no more 
effectual course than to put it for 
ten years under the government 
of philosophers.”—* If an empire,” 
said Napoleon, “ were made of ada- 
mant, it would be soon ground to pow- 
der by the political economists.” In 





the observations of these great men, 
is to be found the remote cause of 
the present disastrous state of our 
finances. We shall shortly examine 
in detail the causes which have in 
so powerful a manner ground down 
the prosperity of the British empire ; 
but, in the outset, the desperate im- 
providence, the incredible reckless- 
ness, the unparalleled ignorance of 
the first principles of finance, by our 
present rulers, forces itself on the 
mind. The result of their measures 
is highly instructive as to the gene- 
ral system which has been pursued 
for a course of years; it affords a 
reductio ad absurdum, from which 
the erroneous principles on which 
they proceeded, may with certainty 
be inferred. 

Ministers, in February, 1831, 
brought forward the celebrated Whig 
Budget, which, fortunately for them, 
the exertions of their opponents 
brought so rapidly to an end. We 
say, fortunately for them, for if the 
proposed reductions had taken place 
simultaneously with the Reform Bill, 
the nation would now have been 
landed in a state of desperate and 
hopeless insolvency. 

When the Duke of Wellington 
quitted the helm, it appears from 
the Finance Reports, recently pub- 
lished under the authority of Mr 
Spring Rice, that he had by great 
economy brought the finances intoa 
comparatively flourishing condition. 
He left his successors a clear sink- 
ing fund of L.2,900,000, and an in- 
come exceeding the expenditure by 
L.1,800,000. In the preceding year 
of his administration, the clear ex- 
cess of the income above the expen- 
diture, was L.1,000,000. This is ad- 
mitted by all parties, however much 
they may have been at variance as 
to the existence of any surplus at 
all, during the preceding years of 
Lord Liverpool’s and Mr Canning’s 
administration. 

The present Ministers, shortly af- 
ter their accession to office, in Fe- 
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bruary, 1831, brought forward their 
celebrated budget, in which they 
proposed to repeal 


The tobacco tax, L.2,400,000 
Candles, 700,000 
Coals, 4 400,000 
Calico prints, 500,000 


whose joint produce the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer estimated at 
L.4,000,000 a-year; and in lieu of 
part of them, to lay on duties on 


Transfers of funded pro- 
perty, ‘ ; L. 1,200,000 
Transfers of land, 1,200,000 
Canadian timber, 
ake al . 1,400,000 
ape wine, ‘ 
Steam boats, 


L.3,800,000 ~ 


The new taxes were so extremely 
unpopular and injudicious, and the 
outcry against them so universal, 
that they were one and all abandon- 
ed by the Government, who also 
gave up the proposed repeal of the 
tobacco tax, and adhered only to the 
reduction of the taxes on coals, can- 
dies, and calicoes, estimated as pro- 
ducing altogether L.1,600,000. They 
held out hopes, that by adhering to a 
rigid economy, they would be able 
to relinquish these taxes, and still 
maintain the Sinking Fund at its 
wonted amount. 

But what did Ministers do next? 
Having thus abandoned taxes to the 
amount of L.1,600,000 a-year, and 
given up all idea of imposing other 
taxes in their stead, they brought in 
the Reform Bill, the necessary effect 
of which, whether it succeeded or 
not, every man of sense foresaw, 
must be to lower the revenue seve- 
ral millions more. And, accordingly, 
what has been the result ? Why, they 
have occasioned a deficit of four mii- 
lions on the income of 1831, as com- 
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pared with 1830, converted the Duke 
of Wellington’s clear surplus of 
L.1,800,000 into a deficit of L.698,000, 
and totally annihilated the sinking 
fund ! * 

We doubt if there is to be found 
in the whole annals of legislation 
any thing comparable to this. So 
utterly ignorant were our rulers of 
the elements of political science ; so 
thoroughly were they infatuated by 
the absurd principles of Political 
Economy which have perverted that 
noble science since the time of Adam 
Smith; so completely were they 
borne away by the fatal torrent of 
innovation, that they actually carried 
into effect a reduction of taxation to 
the amount of a million and a half, 
when on the eve of an agitating mea- 
sure which was to reduce it four mil- 
lions. _This indicates not an igno- 
rance of the details of office, or an 
over-sanguineness of disposition for 
which we make every allowance, but 
a total ignorance of the first princi- 
ples of government, for which we can 
find no apology; and which is as un- 
pardonable for a Minister of a finan- 
cial country, as it would be for its 
Monarch to be ignorant of reading or 
writing. 

Isit nota principle familiar not only 
to every student, but to every school- 
boy ; not to every one merely who has 
studied the Wealth of Nations, but 
every one who has read Sallust or 
Livy, that the produce of taxation de- 
pendsin every country, but especially 
a commercial one, upon industry, and 
that industry hangs for its existence 
on public security ? Is it not univer- 
sally known by history, has it not 
been demonstrated again and again, 
both from principle and experience, 
that any thing which shakes public 
credit, suspends private expendi- 
ture, orcurtails individual enjoyment, 
must necessarily and immediately 
affect the revenue of the state? Do 
our rulers imagine that the public 
revenue is to rise while every man’s 
private revenue is falling? That the 





. * The total gross revenue of 1830 w: 
That of 1831, . F 


’ L.54,840,000 
: . 46,420,000 


L.8,420,000, 





so that, after deducting the beer tax, and the taxes reduced by Ministers, the deficit 
solely owing to reform is nearly L4,000,000, 
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customs are to increase when sus- 
Pe ee shaken the springs 

industry; or the excise augment, 
when diminished wages have con- 
tracted the comforts of the poor ? 
Do they suppose that public income 
is like pearls, to be thrown up by 
the storms of the political ocean ? 
And were they ever so complete- 
ly deluded as to imagine that a new 
constitution could be given to the 
State, and no shock experienced in 
its hundreds of thousands of chan- 
nels of industry ; or the expenditure 
of all the rich be lessened from the 


Weuineton Administration. 


Decrease. 

Year ending April 5, 1830, L.864,000 
July 5, 690,000 

Oct. 10, 948,000 

Jan. 5, 1831, 640,000 


Now this table demonstrates three 
things. 1. That the revenue from 
the reduction of the beer-duty of 
L.3,000,000, and other causes which 
shall immediately be noticed, was in 
a state of progressive decline when 
the Whigs came into office; and, 2. 
That this decline was augmented 
from L.640,000, being the falling off 
in the last year of the Duke’s admi- 
nistration, to L.3,984,000, being the 
deficit at the end of the first year of 
the Grey administration. 3. That 








(April, 
dread of an approaching revebution, 
and no be experienced-by 
the poor, or ne decline becomeap. 
parent in the publie revenue? 

The extraordinary deficit which 
has taken place in every branch of 
the public revenue . since the: fatal 
Reform Bill was agitated in the coun- 
try, is so singularly instructive as to 
the unavoidable effect of the insane 
conduct pursued by Ministers, that 
though we transcribed it in January 
last, we make no apology for again 
Jaying it before our readers. 


Grey Administration. 


. - Deerease. 

Year ending April 5, 1831, L.1,134,000 
July 5, 1,656,000 

Oct. 10, 3,072,000 


Jan. 5, 1832, 3,984,000 


this deficit of four millions took 
place on a reduction of taxation by 
the Whigs of L.1,600,000 only; where- 
as the Duke’s deficit of L.640,000 
arose from repealing the beer-tax of 
L.8,000,000. It is evident, therefdre, 
that the last immense deficiency is 
owing to the Reform agitation, ‘and 
the Reform agitation alone. ; 

This is still more evident if the 
items of which this enormous defi- 
ciency is composed are considered. 
The following are the details: 


WELLINGTON Administration. Grry Administration. 








1830. 1831. Increase. Decrease, 
Customs, 16,343,000 15,336,000 1,007,000 
Excise, 16,895,000 14,330,000 2,564,000 
Stamps, 6,605,000 6,500,000 104,000 
Post-Office, 1,358,000 1,391,000 32,000 
Taxes, 5,013,000 4,864,000 149,000 
Miscellanies, 601,000 409,000 194,000 
L.46,815,000 L.42,830,000 L.4,015,000 


Thus, it appears, that with the ex- 
ception of the Post-Office, where the 
suspension of franking,and the bustle 
consequent on a Baer election, 

ve them a small excess, ever 

h of the revenue has declined. 

The Excise, that sure test of national 

iture and comfort, has fallen 

L.2,564,000; a greater falling off 

we believe than any on record in the 
British annals, 


It is impossible it can be otherwise. 
Enter any shop or manufactory from 
the Land’s End to Caithness, and 
they will tell you that they are doiti 
nothing; that their receipts are hard- 
ly a quarter of what they formerly 
were, and that, if business does not 
improve, they will in a few years‘be 
in the Gazette. In the retail trade 
this falling-off is particularly 
cuous; and in those branches a 
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trade which are devoted to the fur- 
nishing of luxuries, as books, haber- 
eee ae, oves, 
&c. it is quite appalling. e silk 
trade, which, in 1825, brought to the 
Spitalfields weavers 16s. a-week, now 
barely yields them 2s. 9d.; and the 
glove-makers in Coventry are liter 
ally s . Such are the blessin 
\of reform, agitation, and free trade. 
ith truth did Napoleon say, that i 
empire were made of adamant, it 

would be ground to powder by the 
(political economists. 
\. The partisans of Ministers allege, 
that these disastrous consequences 
have followed, not from reform, but 
the obstinate resistance it has experi- 
enced ; and that, if it had not been for 
the desperate phalanx of the Conser- 
vative party, the nation would have 
been now advancing prosperously 
before the gales of democratic ap- 
plause, with 2 popular government 
and an overflowing treasury. This 
fallacy has been repeatedly refuted, 
but we will give its refutation again. 
Ifa ——— is completely true, 
jand been clearly demonstrated, 
jit is not till it has been repeated at 
least an hundred times that it begins 
to make any impression on those of 
‘an Opposite political persuasion. 

at is it that uow has so deeply 
affected the revenue? It is clearly 
a diminution in the springs of indus- 
try, a decreased demand for the pro- 
duce of labour, and a decline in the 
wages which constitute its payment. 
What has occasioned this decline ? 
Nothing but the diminished expen- 
diture of the opulent classes, and 
the shock to the credit which sus- 
tains manufacturing and commercial 
industry. What has given this shock, 
and occasioned this marked con- 
traction of expenditure ? Evidently 
the terror so generally inspired 
among the holders of property, by 
the revolutionary measures which 
are either in progress or apprehend- 

Now, is this terror likely to be 
diminished, this shock lessened, or 
this contracted expenditure increa- 
sed, by the success of the very mea- 
sures which are so much the subject 
of alarm? It is utterly extravagant ; 
it is contrary to every principle of 
reason, to every lesson of experi- 
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ence, to suppose that any of these ef- 
fects = to take “~ Sanaa 
revolutionery surge, after 
ken down ‘te barrier oh spoluionl 
power which at — sustains the 
whole weight of the st, and 
reserves in calm waters the varied 
fabrics of national industry, begins 
to beat against the bulwarks of pro- 
perty; when interest after interest 
are successively sacrificed at the 
shrine of popular extravagance, and 
the suffering they have brought on 
themselves is made a reason, as in 
all democratic convulsions, for fresh 
demands and more extravagant revo- 
lutionary proposals by the people, is 
it to be expected that credit or indus- 
try are to flourish? It is as clear as 
any proposition of geometry, that the 
reverse must be the case ; that credit 
must be suspended, industry blight- 
ed, and expenditure diminished, and 
the national income progressively 
decline with every victory gained by 
democratic violence, and every con- 
sequent addition made to popular 
suffering. 

Here again the conclusions of com- 
mon sense, and the experience of 
our own times, are perfectly in uni- 
son with the lessons of history. In 
many other countries besides Great 
Britain, the system of agitation and 
popsler concussion has been tried, 

ut in none was it ever found to pro- 
duce any other effect than a vast and 
progressive decline of the revenue; 
and the more unchecked the march of 
innovation, the greater has been the 
defalcation of the revenue. In France, 
for example, we have the authority 
of the able republican historian Mig- 
net* for saying, that the revenue, 
which at the opening of the States- 
General was L.24,000,000 sterling, 
fell down, the very next year, to 
L.16,000,000, and continued so to 
decline during the years 1790 and 
1791; that Government were driven, 
by overbearing necessity, to confis- 
cate the property of the church, and 
issue the assignats, bearing a forced 
circulation, which soon fell to a tenth 
part of the value at which they were 
forced on the public. Yet that revo- 
lution was all accomplished by the 
mere force of legislative enactmenis: 
no courageous Peers stemmed. the 
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torrent of innovation ; no blood was 
shed on the scaffold,* no resistance 
was made to the States-General; but 
still, amidst that chaos of unanimity 
in favour of reform, the revenue 
steadily and rapidly went down, and 
revolutionary measures of spoliation 
became unavoidable, to uphold the 
sinking fortunes of the State. 

In like manner, during the three 
glorious days of July, the second re- 
volution was effected in France,with- 
out the least resistance from the 
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Peers, or any thing more than a tran- 
sient struggle in the capital. What 
effect has this change had on the re- 
venue and mercantile speculation of 
France? Have they risen and im- 
proved with the triumph of demo- 
cratic principles, and the immediate 
overthrow of allresistance toreform? 
The reverse has been the case; the 
reverse is notoriously and avowedly 
the case, and it is singularly illustra- 
ted in the following tables :— 


Successful Reform in France, 


1829. 
Last Year of Charles X. 
Revenue. 


591,000,000 francs. ° 


Decrease from 1829 to 1830, 
to 1831, 





Thus the revenue has progres- 
sively declined since Reform tri- 
umphed by the erection of the 
throne of the barricades; and in a 
year and a half successful demo- 
cracy has lowered the revenue six- 


1830. 
Last Half Louis Philip. 


572,243,000 ; 


1831. 
Wholly Louis Philip. 


527,033,000 
45,220,000 francs. 
63,987,000 francs. 


ty-four millions of frances, or more 
than a tenth of its whole amount! 

The returns of the budgets in 
France are equally instructive as to 
the financial effect of the march of 
revolution : 


1831. 1832. 
Frances. Francs. 
Budget of expenses, . 1,443,000,000 1,212,000,000 
——— of receipts, ° 947,000,000 947,000,000 (Estimated. ) 


Divers extraordinary receipts 
by loans, sale of Crown fo- 





rests, &c. ° ° 211,000,000 
Difference, ° 285,000,000 265,000,000 
Add, : : 285,000,000 


Deficit in two years, . 


Thus, after all that has been done 
for the liquidation of the debt of 
the state, by the contraction of 
loans, &c., to the enormous amount 
of two hundred millions of francs, 
or nearly nine millions sterling, in 
the first year of the throne of the 
barricades, there remains in the two 
first years’ accounts a deficit of five 
hundred and fifty millions, 07 twen- 
ty-four millions sterling. At this 
rate, France will not be long of re- 





. 550,000,000 franes, 
Or about L.24,000,000 Sterling, 


quiring a third revolution to extri- 
cate her from the financial embar- 
rassment which produced the first, 
and has been produced by the se- 
cond. 

The returns of the bills discounted 
by the bank of France afford the 
true clue to this immense deficiency, 
by shewing the stagnation which the 
Revolution has occasioned in every 
species of commercial enterprise, 





* The bloodshed began on August 10, 1792, a year after the dissolution of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and when the Revolution was completed by their legislative 


labours, 
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1830. 1831. 
Bills discounted. Value. Bills discounted. Value. 
274,570 617,493,000 117,485 222,523,000 
Received by bank for 
ag these > 4,021,000 1,845,000 
bills, 


Thus it appears that the bills dis- 
counted at the bank of France, fell, 
in the first year of successful re- 
form, to one-third of their former 
amount, and the profit on the dis- 
counts was diminished in one year 
by no less than 2,175,000 francs, 
being more than a half of its former 
amount. If this has been the case 
at Paris, the seat of government, and 
the focus of all the revolutionary 
expenditure, it may be conceived 
what the stagnation of business, and 
consequent distress, must have been 
overall France. The revolt at Lyons 
is easily explained. 

An increasing expenditure and a 
diminishing revenue is the invariable 
attendant of democratic convul- 


WELLINGTON Administration, 
1830. 
L.6,990,000 
5,209,000 
1,950,000 


Army, 
Navy, ° 
Miscellaneous, 





Total, 1.14,149,000 


sions in all ages and countries, for 
this simple reason, that the same 
suffering and distress which dries 
up the sources of revenue, renders 
necessary an increased military es- 
tablishment to preserve the public 
tranquillity. Thus the expenditure 
rises as the income falls; and hence 
the necessity uniformly experienced 
of having recourse to arbitrary con- 
fiscations to supply the deficiency. 

The revenue of Charles I. at the 
commencement of the civil wars is 
stated by Hume at L.800,000 a-year ; 
Cromwell raised it to two millions.* 
A similar progress may be observed 
in this country, as appears from the 
following returns : 


Grey Administration, 
831. 
L..7,220,000 
5,680,000 
2,850,000 


L.15,750,000 


Deduct, 14,149,000 





Excess of expenditure by Reforming 
over Conservative Government, t L.1,601,000 


Thus, after all the outcry which 
the Whigs made about economy, 
their first measures have been to 
increase the expenditure above a 
million and a half, and reduce the 
income four millions ! 

This is not surprising; and we 
bring forward these facts more in 
sorrow than in anger, and rather 
with a view to illustrate the false 
and unstatesman-like principles on 
which the present Ministry are go- 
verning the country, than with any 
feeling of animosity towards the in- 
dividual men. We do not blame 
them for increasing the expenditure; 
on the contrary, we suspect prece- 
ding governments had reduced it 
too low,—lower than was consistent 


either with the national safety or the 
national prosperity. What we charge 
them with, and we invite a reply to 
our argument, is the enormous error 
of reducing taxation by a great 
amount at the very time when they 
were bringing forward measures of 
innovation which necessarily rendered 
an increase of expenditure and a di- . 
minution of income a matter of cer- 
tainty. 

This unparalleled proceedin 
must have been founded on one 0 
two grounds: Either the Govern- 
ment knew that the revenue must 
fall, and the expenditure increase, 
from the Reform agitation, or they 
did not. If they knew it, they were 
guilty of the most.culpable reckless- 





* Hume, iii, chap, 60. 
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ness, and acted on the most ruinous 
system, when, for the sake of a mo- 
mentary popularity, they incurred 
so fearful an ultimate responsibili- 
ty. If they did not, they were igno- 
rant of the first elements of political 
science, or they were so warped by 
prejudice as to be incapable of per- 
ceiving what was familiar to every 
tyro in history. We willingly be- 
lieve that the last was the case: we 
plead for them utter ignorance of 
the first effects of their own mea- 
sures, to save them from the far more 
grievous charge of wilfully deluding 
the public as to their necessary con- 
sequences. 
his.evil.of an increasing expend. 
iture and a diminishing income, is 
what must be seriously looked for, 
and steadily encountered, if the pre- 
sent Reform measure receive the 
sanction of the legislature. We 
earnestly wish to press this consi- 
deration on all who have the slight- 
jest regard for their country, or the 
og wish either to uphold its cre- 
it, or retrieve its fortunes. It is as 
‘certain as that a stone will fall to 
ithe ground, that democratic mea- 
‘sures will at once dry up the 
‘sources of our income, and compel 
Government to augment our mili- 
‘tary and naval establishment. This 
double effect has universally pre- 
vailed in every past age of the 
world from revolutionary changes, 
‘and will continue to do so to 
ithe end of time. Already the em- 
pire has taken fire in three different 
places from the effects of the Reform 
agitation ; the finest parts of Bristol 
have been reduced to ashes, Ire- 
-Jand has been shaken to its centre, 
and payment not only of tithes, but 
rent, is suspended, while in Jamaica 
the delusive hopes held out by fa- 
naticism to the Negroes, coupled 
with the injunctions of Administra- 
tion, not to publish the King’s pro- 
clamation till a case of extremity 
arose, have given that island over 
to the flames, destroyed one hundred 
plantations, and lighted a conflagra- 
tion which will break out at intervals 
till it destroys our whole West India 
islands, and with them the market 
for L..15,000,000 yearly of our manu- 
factures, 
“tn this distracted state of the em- 
pire, it is ‘chimerical, it is vain, to 
talk of a reduction of expenditure. 
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The standing army must be increa- 
sed; measures of severity must be re- 
sorted to; blood must be shed to ex- 
tinguish the flames which have burst 
forth during the transports of Re- 
form. When Government are doing 
every thing most calculated, however 
intended, to promote agitation; when 
they are promoting, flattering, and 
rewarding convicted demagogues ; 
proclaiming their inability to collect 
tithes in future, and pointing out to 
every class who have a debt to dis- 
charge in the country, the mode in 
which they may shake themselves 
loose of it, by combining to resist 
payment; it is utterly in vain to ex- 
pect that either the revenue is to 
cease to decline, or the necessary 
expenditure to cease to augment. 

The increased expenditure of Go- 
vernment consequent upon agita- 
tion, misery, and rebellion, is very 
different from the increased expend- 
iture consequent on foreign war, 
during which an extraordinary im- 
pulse is frequently given to every 
branch of industry. It is one thing 
for Government to increase taxation 
and expenditure when industry, ca- 
pital, and expenditure are secure by 
the firm protection of a firm and 
prudent executive ; it is another and 
a very different thing to increase it 
when terror, distrust, and apprehen- 
sion have got possession of every 
heart; when wealth has ceased to 
expend its riches, and credit to ex- 
tend its arms, and industry to aug- 
ment its productions. The one en- 
courages industry, and draws an in- 
creased revenue for Government 
from the augmented wealth and 
growing prosperity of the country; 
the other feeds upon the public 
suffering, and on the agitation conse- 
quent on universal distress, founds 
the necessity of an augmented and 
interminable expenditure. The in- 
creased expenditure of England du- 
ring the war, led to the most pros- 
perous period of the British annals; 
the enormous expenditure of revolu- 
tionary France eat into the vitals of 
the State, overturned property of al- 
most every description, and led:una- 
voidably to the terrible measures of 
confiscating the church property, ex- 
tinguishing the national debt, and 
deluging the country with govern- 
ment paper, bearing a foreed eireu- 
lation, 
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It is to\these dreadful revolution- 
ary steps that Government must have 
recourse, if by passing the Reform 
Billwe onceplungeirrecoverably into 
the stream of revolution. We ear- 
nestly entreat attention to this con- 
sideration; to the measures of finance 
which must follow a constantly in- 
creasing expenditure, and a constant- 
ly diminishing income. The people 
of England cannot pretend that they 
have not been fully warned of the 
consequences; and when the time 
comes that enormous burdens are 
wrung out of an impoverished and 
wasted land, and every species of 
property subjected to revolutionary 
confiscations, they will perhaps re- 
member the warning voice, which, 
when it was yet time, portrayed the 
fatal consequences of their actions, 
and foretold the devouring progress 
of the flame which they had kindled 
by their own passions. 

The history of the British finances 
is one of the most important subjects 
that can be brought under considera- 
tion. It has not been sufficiently en- 
larged upon in this miscellany. We 
shall first examine the state of the 
finances, and the changes which they 
have undergone during the last forty 
years, and then point out the system 
which can alone save us from the al- 
ternative of public bankruptcy, or 
permanent difficulties. 

The whole public debt which now 
exists, may be stated as having been 
contracted since the revolutionary 
war broke out; in other words, the 
sinking fund, before it was extin- 
guished, had paid off as much as the 
debt existing at the period of its com- 


‘ mencement. The debt in 1792 was 


L 233,000,000, and in 1813, the sink- 
ing fund had paid off L.236,000,000. 
Such was the burden entailed upon 
this country by the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Great as this burden is, and hope- 
less, without a total change of mea- 
‘sures, as is the prospect of ever get- 
j ting quit of it, there can be nothing 

so erroneous as to imagine that the 
‘war should not have been underta- 
{ ken, and vigorously persevered in till 
(brought to a successful issue. The 
‘objectof that war was not, as is gene- 
ivally imagined, to force an obnoxious 
idynasty' upon France, or extinguish 

freedom in that country. Its object 
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was simply and exclusively to save 
ourselves from being revolutionized, 
and conquered by France amidst. the 
fumes of democracy: a peril which 
was then imminent, and which we 
are better able now to appreciate, 
from being placed in circumstances 
extremely similar, with a different 
system pursued by Government. The 
extreme danger of this country being 
overthrown by the contagion of the 
first French Revolution, would never 
have been appreciated by future 
ages, had the second revolution not 
broken out; the wisdom of Mr Pitt’s 
administration would now have been 
little understood, had Lord Grey not 
succeeded to the helm. 

The real reproach against Mr Pitt’s 
administration, and the one which 
the voice of history will pronounce 
against it, is not that he carried on 
the war too vigorously, but that he 
did not carry it on vigorously enough: 
that he did not put forth the resour- 
ces of the state early in the contest, 
when they might have been readily 
commanded: and suffered the ser- 
pent to become a dragon, by failing 
to strangle it in its cradle. There 
can now be no doubt that if this 
country had exerted half its strength, 
in conjunction with its allies, in 1793, 
the revolution might have been put 
down, the passion of fear made to 
supplant that of democracy, and the 
entailing a burden of L.700,000,000 
on the nation prevented. But leaving 
this extraneous topic, the point at 
present for consideration is, the pro- 
gressive increase of the debt since 
1792, the system which Mr Pitt 
adopted for its liquidation, and the 
causes which have unhappily frus- 
trated its effects. 

Mr Pitt’s system, as all the world 
knows, was to add but little to the 
yearly burdens of the nation, in order 
to provide for the expenses of the 
war, but to contract large loans, for 
the current interest of which alone 
provision was made in the yearly 
supplies. That this system was car- 
ried to too great a length, and that, 
in one essential particular to be im- 
mediately noticed, it was erroneous, 
is now generally admitted. But that 
the system of borrowing was una- 
voidable must be obvious, if the tem- 
per of men’s minds op. the, imposi- 
tion of taxes,.and the popular com- 
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ition of the House of Commons, 
is taken into consideration. Sufli- 
cient complaint was made at the time 
on account of the imposition of taxes 
to pay the inéerest of the debt; had 
there been taxes laid on to cover the 
principal, the clamour would have 
been irresistible. It is by slow de- 
grees, and insensible gradations, that 
a nation is brought to bear a heavy 
load of taxation; however great the 
advantage may ultimately be of ma- 
king the supplies of the year equal 
its expenses, this can seldom be at- 
tained in the outset of a contest. 
Had Mr Pitt proposed in 1798 or 1794, 
that instead of a loan of L. 18,000,000, 
taxes to the amount of L.18,000,000 
should be imposed, he would at once 
have been defeated. e clear and 
bitter sense which we now entertain 
of the ruinous effects which loans 
ultimately produce, is no proof that 
that great statesman was to blame in 
the revolutionary war in contracting 
them: but only that in a Govern- 
ment so much subjected as this is to 
the popular voice, what is wrong 
must often be done, not because its 
consequences are not perceived, but 
because the people will not bear the 
resent inconvenience of doingri ht.| 
et us take care that we are not fine 
falling into the same mistake, and, 
in obedience to the popular ery, 
engaging in measures far more fatal 
to the nation than all the debt con- 
tracted during the revolutionary war. 
The real financial error of Mr 
Pitt consisted in his borrowing so 
large a portion of the loans in the 
three per cents, when, by giving a 
somewhat higher rate of interest, he 
might have got the same sums in the 
five per cents. To understand the 
serious consequences of this short- 
sighted policy, it is only necessary to 
recollect, that, when loans were con- 
tracted in the three per cents, the 
nation gave a bond for L.100 for 
every L.60 received; whereas when 
they were contracted in the five per 
cents they only gave a bond for L.100 
for each L.100 truly paid into Ex- 
chequer. Now there has been bor- 
rowed L.600,000,000 of stock in the 
three per cents, and of course in 
every L.100 of this large sum there 
is L.40 which the nation must pay 
by the. terms of the loan, though it 
never received it. In other words, 


L.240,000,000 of the debt must be 
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paid, more than the nation, has.re- 
ceived from the public creditors, 

It is evident that this was a capital 
error in finance; and it is one for 
which the same excuse cannot be 
urged as for the loan system in gene- 
ral, because, by a small addition to 
the annual interest, this ruinous ad- 
dition to the amount of the debt 
which ultimately required to be paid 
might have been avoided. No less 
than L.156,000,000 was at different 
periods during the war borrowed in 
the five per cents; in other words, 
by  fiving a bond only for the sum 
really paid into the Treasury: and 
though the difference of interest was 
sometimes as much as one-half or 
two-thirds per cent, yet it is evident 
that this addition to the annual bur- 
den was nothing compared to the 
advantage of avoiding the saddling 
the nation with a large sum in name 
of principal, which it never received. 
This must appear perfectly obvious 
when it is recollected, that on the 
return of peace the state always, and 
as a matter of course, acquires the 
power of lowering the interest on its 
debts to the current rate, by threat- 
ening to pay off the principal: an 
operation which has been so suc- 
cessfully applied by recent adminis- 
trations to the five and four per 
cents. But it must always be im- 
possible to lower the interest on the 
three per cents, because by the con- 
ception of the bond they cannot be 
paid off but at L.100 for each L.60 
paid; and therefore, till they rise 
above L.100—in other words, till 
money is permanently below L.3 per 
cent, it never can be for the interest 
of Government to pay them off; ac- 
cordingly, while the five and the four 
per cents have been successively 
subjected to this operation of lower- 
ing the interest, nothing of the kind 
has been attempted with the large 
sum in the three per cents. By low- 
ering the interest on the five per 
cents in 1824 to four, and in 1829 to 
three and a half per cent, no less 
than L.2,400,000 a-year has been 
saved to the nation upon that stock 
alone, though it consists only of 
L.157,000,000 : had the L..360,000,000 
which was actually paid by the pub- 
lic creditors for the six hundred mil- 
lion stock in the three per cents. been 
subjected to the same operation, 
which it might have been, if it had 
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been borrowed in the same form, 
the saving effected to the nation from 
this expedient alone, without the 
slightest injustice to the public cre- 
ditor, would have been L.5,500,000 
_a-year. 

But while the impolicy of Mr Pitt’s 
/ financial policy in this particular is 
fully admitted, the fault was redeem- 
ed by two great excellencies which 
distinguish his from other measures 
of taxation, and demonstrate the pro- 
found reflection and extensive fore- 
sight of his great mind, viz. the sys- 
tem of indirect taxes and the sinking 
Sund. 

All Mr Pitt’s taxes, down toa very 
late period, were laid on commodi- 
ties chiefly articles of luxury; and 
but a small es viz. the assessed 
taxes, on individuals directly. Short- 
ly before his death in 1805, an in- 
come-tax of six per cent was im- 
posed, which Earl Grey’s adminis- 
tration raised in 1807 to ten per cent; 
but this was a last resource, foreign 
to the policy of his general adminis- 
tration, and rested by him on the 
ground only of overbearing neces- 
sity. Nothing, it is true, can be more 
impolitic in theory than taxes on con- 
sumption, because the expense of 
collection is greater in that form 
than when it is extracted directly 
from the people’s pockets. But all 
this notwithstanding, experience has 
now abundantly proved, that indi- 
rect taxes are incomparably the best. 
The reason is, that they are not felt 
as burdensome, and being laid on ar- 
ticles of luxury, they are not paid, 
except by those who, by buying the 
article, have afforded evidence that 
they are above the pangs of actual 
want. These considerations are de- 
cisive on the subject. Mankind are 
not a mere machine, upon whom, as 
on lifeless matter, experiments in 
taxation are to be tried ; they are, on 
the contrary, sensitive beings, who 
feel most acutely taxes of a certain 
description, and are almost totally 
indifferent to those of another. Every 
body must be sensible of this from 
their own observation or experience. 
What are the taxes: which are now 
felt as burdensome, and against 
which the public clamour is always 
the most general? Is it the tax on 

, or tea, ate ee or malt ? No, 
it Is the ass taxes, the poor- 
rates, and the tithe, which form the 
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subject of universal complaint, be- 
cause these are the burdens which 
are directly drawn from the pockets 
of the people by the tax-gatherer, 
the church-wardens, and the clergy. 
When the war was over, England 
rose like one man against the income- 
tax; but the excise and customs, 
though producing twice as much, 
excited hardly any attention. So true 
it is, that it is not the absolute 
amount of what is levied from a na- 
tion, but the mode in which the col- 
lection takes place, which consti- 
tutes the real grievance; and that 
one million drawn directly from the 
pockets of the people, is frequently 
felt as a greater grievance than ten 
obtained by a more circuitous and 
less oppressive method. 

When a tax is laid on articles of 
consumption, the price of the taxed 
articles certainly rises, but the ex- 
tent to which the rise affects any in- 
dividual or family in the country, is 
so extremely small as not to consti- 
tute any serious grievance; or if it 
is more considerable, it can be met, 
and compensated by increased eco- 
nomy. For example, ifby the impo- 
sition of a tax the price of tea is rai- 
sed from 5s. to 7s. 6d. a-pound, 
there is some grumbling at first 
about the rise of prices; but it does 
not make the difference of above ten 
or fifteen shillings in the expendi- 
ture of any individual in the king- 
dom in a year; and even this rise 
can be compensated by husbanding 
the article, or substituting something 
else in itsroom. After a year or two 
the tax is forgotten in the price of the 
article, and a great revenue flows in 
to Government, without those from 
whom it is drawn being conscious 
that they are paying a tax when they 
purchase the article. But it is other- 
wise with a direct tax, like that on 
income, windows, or houses, which 
is not voluntarily incurred, which is 
not disguised under any other form, 
but recurs annually in the painful 
and vexatious form of a large de- 
mand from the collector. Nobody 
is distrained for the tax on wine, su- 

r, or tea; but they are quietly 
evied by wholesale at the harbours, 
and drawn by little and little from 
the consumers when they use the 
articles; but every day exhibits in- 
stances of families ruined, their fur- 
niture sold, and their children turned 
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into the streets, under Exchequer 
warrants, for the house-tax. In pay- 
ing the tax on articles of consump- 
tion, you have atleast the satisfaction 
ae something for your money, 
the burden is forgotten in the 
comfort or enjoyment of the article 
burdened ; in paying a direct tax, 
you get nothing but a miserable re- 
ceipt, which is never looked at, with- 
out recalling the recollection of the 
vexation which the payment it vou- 
ches had occasioned. So strongly do 
these principles operate in practice, 
that it may safely be affirmed, that 
the indirect taxes never have been 
felt as burdensome by the nation at 
all; and when the weight of taxation 
is complained: of, what suggests the 
idea is the assessed or income-tax, 
or some of the other impositions 
which go directly from the subjects 
into the hands of the tax-gatherer. 

The second great merit of Mr Pitt’s 
system of finance was the establish- 
ment and steady adherence to the 
sinking fund; an institution of the 
most admirable wisdom; whose im- 
portance has been lost sight of du- 
ring the financial theories of later 
times ; and to the unnecessary and 
impolitic abandonment of which, al- 
most all our present embarrassments 
are to be ascribed. 

Mr Pitt had not the merit of in- 
venting the sinking fund, but he had 
the great merit of engrafting it as an 
integral part on our finance system, 
and steadily adhering to it through 
difficulties which would have shaken 
a man of less foresight and resolu- 
tion. It has been usual of late years 
to talk of this admirable system asa 
mere juggle; a sort of pious fraud 
practised on the understandings of 
men during a moment of peril, but 
which cannot bear the light of rea- 
son, or the increasing intelligence of 
the age. A few observations on the 
nature of this system of redemption, 
and the objections urged against it, 
will at once demonstrate the erro- 
neous nature of all these objections. 

The principle of the sinking fund 
was this—that whenever a loan was 
contracted, taxes should be laid on 
to a somewhat greater amount than 
was required to cover its interest, or 
sucha surplus should be provided 
from some other source, and the 
yearly produce of this fund applied 
to the purchase of stock, the interest 
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of which was to be drawn by’ the 
commissioners, and laid out in'pur- 
chasing more stock, the interest) of 
which was in like manner to be = 
plied in making still greater inro 

upon the principal sum. It is easy 
to see that this forms a fund, con- 
stantly accumulating for the reduc- 
tion of the principal of the debt, and 
that within a given period the — 
national debt must be extinguished 
by a small annual payment steadily 
and religiously applied to that ob- 


ject. To understand this, suppose 


L.20,000,000 borrowed, the interestof 
which is L.1,000,000 yearly ; and that, 
instead of providing for this annual 

ayment only, provision is made for 

.1,200,000 yearly, leaving a surplus 
of L.200,000 to form a sinking fund 
for the reduction of the capital sum. 
The first year, the commissioners for 
the management of this fund buy up 
L.200,000 worth of stock, and so get 
the command of L.10,000 a-year of 
the dividends paid on it. Next year 
they buy up, not L.200,000 a-year, 
but L.210,000, applying the L.10,000 
drawn on the stock already purcha- 
sed in this way. The third year they 
buy L.220,500, the additional L.500 
being gained on the L.10,000 bought 
with the interest of the first year’s 
purchased stock. Thus the increase 
goes on in a well-known progression, 
which doubles the sum annually ex- 
pons pons at the end of fourteen, 
and quadruples it at the end of twen- 
ty-eight years; in other words, it is 
a fund accumulating at compound 
interest of five per cent, and eating 
into the heart of the original debt. 
To exemplify this, take the results 
of this system with the debt suppo- 
sed for a few years: 


First year’s surplus, L.200,000 


Second, . 210,000 
Third, . . « ‘220500 
Fourth, ° ° 231,250 
Fifth, . e--% 242,562 
Sixth, . . 253,078 
Seventh, ° . 265,654 
Eighth, ‘ d 278,286 
Ninth, . ° e 292,114 
Tenth, . . . 306,661") 





Total in 10 years, L.2,499,105) 


The immense rate at which this 
fund accumulates must be obvious 
to. every observer; and it is to be 
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observed that:it accumulates without 
imposing one farthing additional bur- 
den onthe country, by the mere force 
of an annual fund steadily applied, 
with:alhits: fruits, year after year, to 
the reduction of the principal debt. 
All the loans contracted during 
the war had a certain portion of the 
taxes destined to meet their interest, 
set apart for a sinking fund for the 
extinetion of the principal sum; and 
this fund, with its immense and grow- 
ing accumulations, was religiously 
devoted to the absorption of debt 
until the year 1813. At that period 
the sinking fund amounted in round 
numbers to about L.15,000,000 a- 
year ;* and if it had been preserved 
untouched, the reduction of debtin the 
next eighteen years it would have ef- 
fected would have been as follows: 


1813, . L.15,000,000 


1814, . 15,750,000 
1815, . 16,587,500 
1816, . 17,863,870 
1817, . 18,231,973 
1818, . 19,143,566 
1819, . 20,100,774 
1820, . 21,005,038 
1821, . 22,055,284 
1822, . 28,157,048 
1823, . 24,815,572 
1824, . 25,530,240 
1825, . 26,839,360 
1826, . 28,181,423 
1827, . 29,590,464 
1828, . 31,579,590 
1829, . 33,158,577 
1830, . 384,816,505 





Totalin 18 years, L.422,356,779 


It thus appears, that if the sinkin 
fund had been /eé alone, it would, 
since the year 1813, have paid off 
above four hundred millions ; and 
even after deducting the immense 
loans of 1814 and 1815, the national 
debt would have been upwards of 
three hundred millions less than it is 
now. In the year 1847, supposing no 
new debt contracted, it would have 
been entirely extinguished. 

It: is evident, therefore, that the 
sinking fund was formed on the most 
profound and just calculations, and 
that, there was no more of a fallacy 
in it, than there is in the duplication 
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of asum of money in fourteen years 
at compound interest... In truth, the 
sinking fund is founded upon the 
simple principle of turning the. accu- 
mulation of compound. interest: in- 
ward upon the capital of the debt, 
instead of its being turned outward, 
as is usually the case upon the estate 
of the debtor. In the one case, and 
upon the same principle, it occasions 
as rapid a diminution, as in the other 
it does an augmentation to the amount 
of the debt. 

It happened, however, unfortu- 
nately, that during the pressure of 
the revolutionary war, the contrac- 
tion of loans to the enormous amount 
of L.30,000,000 and L.40,000,000 an- 
nually was indispensable for the pub- 
lic service, and this gave occasion to 
much misrepresentation and error in 
regard to the sinking fund. Dr Ha- 
milton published his celebrated work, 
in which he urged, with perfect jus- 
tice, that there was no mode in which 
a nation could become richer, any 
more than an individual, but by 
bringing its expenditure within its 
income, and that it was mere delu- 
sion to imagine, that when we were 
borrowing L.30,000,000 a-year, we 
Were in @ prosperous way, because 
we had a sinking fund, which was 
paying off L.15,000,000. The obser- 
vation, as he made it, was perfectly 
just; but unfortunately the Whig 

arty and the country took it up as 
if it meant that there was a juggle in 
the sinking fund itself, independent 
of the extraneous and simultaneous 
contraction of debt; and that that 
provident system of accumulation 
might be abandoned without any in- 
jury to the public service. This idea 
rapidly gained ground : the delusion 
of the sinking fund—the juggle of 
the sinking fund, was in every mouth; 
as if Lord Chatham and Mr Pitt could 
ever have supposed that a nation 
which borrowed annually thirty mil- 
lions was in a prasperous way, be- 
cause it paid off fifteen. 

What these great men contempla- 
ted, and what they contemplated with 
perfect justice, was this : that while 
the war lasted, and loans were an- 
nually contracted, what was paid off 
by the sinking fund, was a deduction 
from the annual increase. of the debt, 
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and that when peace came, and loans 
ceased, the whole amount of what it 
annually paid off was a positive dimi- 
nution of it. That these two proposi- 
tions are strictly true, is as certain as 
that two and two make four. We 
have now contracted no loans of any 
moment since 1816; and had the sink- 
ing fund been left untouched, it would 
have reduced the debt above 300 mil- 
lions since that time, and would have 
been now diminishing the debt at the 
rate of L.35,000,000 a-year. In ten 
years this fund would have paid off 
above 400 millions more; so that in 
1842, we should have had hardly 100 
millions left. What an enormous be- 
nefit this would have been both to 
the industry and the power of Eng- 
land, is too obvious to require eluci- 
dation. As a decisive proof of the 
practical working of the sinking 
fund, it is sufficient to notice the fact, 
that when it was broken in upon 
in 1813, the sinking fund had paid 
off L..236,80 1,000, being the whole debt 
existing in 1792; and L.3,000,000 of 
that contracted during the revolu- 
tionary war.* 

It appears, therefore, that there 
was nothing chimerical or illusory in 
the principle of the sinking fund ; 
but that it was merely an application 
to the extinction of debt of the prin- 
ciple of accumulation, so well known 
by debtors in the growth of their cre- 
ditors’ claims. The illusion consist- 
ed merely in not attending to the 
simultaneous contraction of other 
loans, which of course, while that 
system went on, extinguished or neu- 
tralized the operation of the redeem- 
ing establishment. But the moment 
the contraction of loans ceased, the 
beneficial effect of the sinking fund 
appeared in clear and prominent co- 
lours ; and if the system had been al- 
lowed to go on, it would by this time 
have put our finances in a compara- 
tively flourishing condition. 

The first blow struck at the admi- 
rable system of the sinking fund, was 
towards the end of the war, when, 
tempted by the magnitude of the sum 
which then lay, as it were, within 
their grasp, and pressed by the dif- 
ficulty of providing for the interest of 
the enormous loans of L.64,000,000, 
which were annually contracted for 
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in its last years, Mr Vansittart brought 
a series of expedients, which, under 
the specious guise of equalizing bur- 
dens, and imposing no new taxes for 
four years, in effect soon reduced the 
sinking fund from 15 millions and a 
half to nine millions, and at last three 
millions. Subsequently, different ad- 
ministrations have still farther dimi- 
nished it. In 1820, Parliament so- 
lemnly adopted the resolution, that 
the sinking fund should be main- 
tained at least at L.5,000,000; but 
notwithstanding this, it was gradually 
curtailed, till at length, when the Duke 
of Wellington resigned, it amounted 
to a clear sum of L.2,900,000. The 
present administration have so re- 
duced the income by imprudent re- 
mission of taxes and Reform agita- 
tion, that there is not only no surplus 
available to the reduction of the debt, 
but a deficiency of L.698,000; and 
for the first time since the time of 
William III, a notification has ap- 
peared from the Commissioners for 
reduction of the debt, that they have 
no fund to make any farther pur- 
chases. 

The sinking fund, therefore, is now 
extinguished ; the means of paying 
off the debt are gone, and the nation 
is content to sit down with an an- 
nual charge of L.28,000,000 for its 
interest. 

Such a system is as shortsighted 
as it is disgraceful to the national 
character. Had the sinking fund 
been kept up, the debt would have 
been all extinguished in 1850; as 
matters now stand, we must pay the 
whole principal of the debt every 20 
years, in the form of interest to the 
public creditor. In other words, by 
merely sustaining taxation by no 
means burdensome, as we shall im- 
mediately shew, from 1813 to 1850, 
we would have left the nation en- 
tirely free! Whereas, by not doing 
this, we compel our posterity either 
to break faith with the public cre- 
ditor, or to pay off the whole debt 
Jive times over every century for ever! 

Having got a sinking fund of 
L.15,500,000 in 1813, all that was re- 
quired was to keep that sum invio- 
late, and contract no new loans, ex~ 
cept under the pressure of overbear- 
ing necessity. In that case, the ex- 





* Colquhoun, p. 292, 
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tinction of the debt in 1850 would 
have been certain. Now, without 
taking into account the income tax, 
which it was impossible to keep on 
from its excessive and unequal seve- 
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rity, let us attend to the taxes which 
have been taken off since the war on 
objects of consumption, and from the 
removal of which the nation has de- 
rived little or no benefit. 


_ The following is the statement of the taxes which have been repealed 
since the peace, with the years of their being taken off.* 


1816. Property Tax, War Malt, War Customs, 


L.18,288,000 





1817. English Assessed Taxes, ° . . ; ‘ ; 280,000 
1818. Irish Assessed Taxes, . . .« « «© © «+ ~ 286,000 
1821. Agricultural Horse, — «+ * » £2.) + ee 
1822, Annual Malt, Hides, Tonnage, — » « + 8,355,000 
1823. Assessed Taxes (half), Spirits, Customs, ‘ > - 8,200,000 
1824. Rum, Coals, Stamps, Wool, Silk, ; A ; . 1,727,000 
1825. Salt, Hemp, Coffee, Wine, British Spirits, . . + 3,146,000 
1829, Beer, &c. egal igen tii: tae a el, 
1831. Coals, Calicoes, Candles, : -*s * - «1,600,000 

Total repealed since the peace, . L.35,812,000 

Of these were direct taxes, : e 18,177,000 

Repealed of indirect taxes, . 17,635,000 


It thus appears that even after de- 
ducting the whole direct taxes re- 
pealed, which, as a proper and ne- 
cessary boon to the nation, may be 
admitted to have been rightly relin- 
quished, there has been, since the 
battle of Waterloo, seventeen millions 
and a half of indirect taxes repealed. 
It is true, no doubt, that the addition 
that would have been made to the 
sum total of the revenue, if these 
taxes had been kept on, is not to be 
measured by the mere amount taken 
off, because by the repeals of many 
of these taxes, the produce of other 
branches of the revenue was increa- 
sed,} but still there can be no doubt 
that enough would have remained of 
the taxes already kept on to have 


kept up the sinking fund at its pro- 
per amount of L.15,000,000. To 
have done this, it would not, it must 
be recollected, have been necessary 
to have set aside L.15,000,000 annu- 
ally of the taxes to the discharge of 
the debt, but only not to have mter- 
fered with the sinking fund of that 
amount which the wisdom of pre- 
ceding administrations had in 1813 
provided for its liquidation. 

Had these taxes, so improvidently 
and needlessly repealed, really press- 
ed in any serious degree on the poor, 
it may be admitted that the removal 
of some’of them was unavoidable. 
But this really was not the case. It 
may be doubted whether the poor 
have gained any thing by their remis- 





* Chancellor of Exchequer’s Speech, 13th March, 1826. 
+ Astriking instance of this occurred upon the repeal of the duties on British spt- 
rits in 1825. The produce of the tax was as great after the reduction as before it, though 


that reduction was not less than from 5s. 6d. to 2s. the gallon. 


So prodigious was 


the increase of the consumption of that poisonous article, that the average of the three 
years preceding and following the repeal stood thus.* 


1820. 


1822. 
1825. 


1827. 


1821. AVEFAGC. scsrssseereceeeceeesersceeessl 1,974,000 gallons. 


1s. AVETAZE. sessssenecseesenssisseveeeesDaj040,000 gallons. 


Year WBQBiivccerceseccviesssstarveccccsecesseccnscresse24y 946,000 gallons. 
It is not surprising after this that crime has so immensely incteased daring the same 


period in every part of the empire. 


* Parliamentary Papers. 
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sion, What they have gained in the 
cheapness of some of the comforts of 
life, has been more than compensa- 
ted by the simultaneous decline in 
the wages of labour. General misery 
has been experienced by the la- 
bouring classes during the time that 
thesetaxes have been taken off, while 
universal prosperity signalized the 

eriod when they were kept on. 

here is a connexion between these 
two things ; they do not merelystand 
in juxtaposition. The repeal of taxes 
compels Government to contract its 
expenditure ; and when the great 
paymaster of the nation draws in its 
encouragement to industry, the poor 
are necessarily the first and greatest 
sufferers. 
ried greatly too far, as it was during 
the war ; but it may also be contract- 
ed a great deal too much, as it has 
been since the peace. 

But supposing the people have 
gained something by the repeal of so 
many taxes on consumption since the 
peace, is that transient advantage to 
be at all compared to the enormous 
evil of having thereby ost the sinking 
fund; in other words, incurred the 
burden of paying the whole debt 
once every twenty years, in the form of 
interest, for ever? This, it is to be re- 
collected, is the other alternative; 
this evil we have fixed on ourselves 
and our children for ever, in order to 
experience the doubtful and incon- 
siderable relief of these indirect taxes 
during the last sixteen years. 

The present disastrous state of the 
finances is directly to be ascribed to 
the great and increasing influence of 
the popular voice on the legislature, 
and the necessity under which every 
succeeding administration has been 
Jaid of making the sacrifice of some 
tax at the shrine of popularity. It 
may be doubted whether any Minis- 
try which went on the principle of 
keeping up the burdens on consump- 
tion to maintain the sinking fund, 
could have maintained their places 
for six months. So improvident and 
inconsiderate are great bodies of 
men! Still, Government have been 
much to blame for not stating the 
thing in this clear and lucid manner 
to the nation, and putting it fairly to 
the people, whether they would fore- 
go the immense advantage of havin 
the debt extinguished in 1845, an 
the funds kept up nearly at par in 
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Expenditure may be car- 





[April 
the intervening period, merely. for 
the elusory boon of reducing taxes, 
which in the end had little other, ef- 
fect than that of consigning the whole 
amount repealed into the pockets of 
manufacturers and retail dealers? If 
it be said that the people would have 
insisted, as we much fear they'would, 
on the repeal of the taxes, come of 
the debt what may, then wehave on- 
ly to reply, that England has been 
sacrificed by the popular part of its 
constitution; and driven down the 
gulf of perdition, not because it did 
not possess the means of salvation, 
but because its inhabitants were too 
improvident, and too much governed 
by the elusory advantages of . the 
moment, to possess the firmness to 


‘ maintain them. 


Farther, these indirect taxes were 
far from burdensome, and their re- 
mission has proved hardly any re- 
lief to the nation. They were: so 
blended with the price of commodi- 
ties ; their weight was so much coun- 
teracted by the effect of machinery, 
and the fall in prices, in consequence 
of the cessation of the war expendi- 
ture, that if they had been kept on, 
the burden would hardly have been 
perceptible. The only consequence 
of their removal has been to extend 
to a slight degree the consumption of 
the articles relieved; an increase 
which would probably have taken 
place to an equal extent by an indi- 
rect but most powerful effect of the 
sinking fund, had it been retained in 
operation. 

For the steady application of so 
large a sum as fifteen, twenty, and 
twenty-five millions a-year, to the 
purchase of stock, would have, had 
a most powerful effect in keeping up 
the price of the public funds. — If: it 
be only recollected that the sinking 
fund from 1813 to 1831 would have 
purchased up above four hundred 
millions of stock, and diminished the 
debt above three, notwithstanding 
the great loans of 1814 and 1815, it 
is evident that the effect of this great 
withdrawal of stock from the mar- 
ket by the government commission- 
ers every year, must have been to en- 
hance to a very great degree: indéed 
the price of what remained. » Weido 
not think we exaggerate the matter 
when we say, that from 1818 down- 
wards, the three per cents::amder 
such a system would have been al- 
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most constantly at par. Now, when 
it is recollected what a powerful in- 
fluence’ the state of the funds has on 
the general industry and prosperity 
of the country, and how immensely 
every branch of occupation is invi- 

orated and encouraged by such a 
state of the money market, as indu- 
ces a large portion of the savings of 
the nation to turn aside from the 
public funds into channels more im- 
mediately affecting the demand for 
labour, there seems little doubt that 
the relief to the country from this 
cause would have been much greater 
than that which attended a reduction 
on the duties on articles of consump- 
tion. What has uniformly been com- 
plained of for the last ten years, has 
been, not that prices were dear, but 
that they were ruinously cheap, and 
that employment could not be found 
for the poor: a striking proof how 
little the remission of taxation which 
affects the price of articles only is 
really beneficial, and what important 
consequences might have been an- 
ticipated from those measures of 
finanee which, by sustaining the na- 
tional credit, and elevating the price 
of the funds, must necessarily have 
affected the great market of labour, 
by increasing the portion of the na- 
tional wealth destined for its em- 
ployment. 

. Farther, the great remission in in- 
direct taxes which has taken place 
sinee 1816, has injured the industry 
of the country not only indirectly by 
depressing the funds, but directly, 
by diminishing to a very great de- 
gree the expenditure of Government, 
and through it of all the individuals 
depending on that expenditure for 
their subsistence. This has been a 
mostserious consideration, and which 
has of itself, to all appearance, more 
than counterbalanced all the relief 
derived from diminished taxation. 
Every body recollects the vivifying 
influence of the great war expendi- 
ture, and how little the burden of 
taxation was felt when sixty or se- 
venty millions were spent by Govern- 
ment every year in carrying it on. 
There can be no doubt that the 
direction of so large a portion of 
the/national wealth to employments 


which for the most part were unpro- 
ductive; that is, did not reproduce 
themselves, was extremely prejudi- 
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cial in its ultimate, women oe 

ing in its primary: effects. But it 
fo sapeall clear, that the sudden eces- 
sation of more than half of the na- 
tional expenditure was a most severe 
trial upon the national prosperity, 
and that the immediate effect of such 
a contraction, aggravated to a great 
degree the distress necessarily re- 
sulting from the transition from a 
warlike to a pacific expenditure. 
There ean be no doubt that ten mil- 
lions a-year, spent by Government, 
in addition to the expenditure which 
they actually carried on, would have 
gone far to alleviate the existing dis- 
tress which so many causes con- 
spired to produce. It is a grievous 
mistake, therefore, to imagine, that 
every million taken from taxation is 
so much relief given to the nation; 
for if it diminishes the price of com- 
modities, it diminishes as much the 
funds destined for the employment 
of labour, and deludes the nation 
with a shew of advantage, without 
taking into view the corresponding 
and unavoidable contraction of the 
national industry. 

Whether the fifteen millions an- 
nually levied through the indirect 
taxes, therefore, had been em- 
ployed in maintaining the sinking 
fund, or in direct expenditure by 
Government, the effects must have 
been beneficial to the nation. This 
money devoted to the sinking fund, 
would have been as_ beneficially 
employed for the national indus- 
try as that directly spent by Go- 
vernment; because, by being direct- 
ed to the purchase of stock, it must 
have turned loose upon the national 
industry all the money received for 
the purchase; in other words, as 
large a sum as the stock redeemed. 
By curtailing the national expendi- 
ture, therefore, in other particulars, 
and rigorously protecting the accu- 
mulation of the sinking fund, Go- 
vernment would have accomplished 
at once the double object of relieving 
the national industry and diminish- 
ing the national debt; the first, by the 
price of the stock thrown loose upon 
the country, and necessarily turned 
into the channels of productive in- 
dustry, the second, by the redemption 
of that stock itself. . 

The complaint that the nation has 
derived no benefit.from the repeal 
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of the indirect taxes, is in every 
mouth. Above six millions has been 
taken off malt and beer, since the 
peace of 1815, and yet the price 
of small beer is not sensibly dimi- 
nished. Eighteenpence a gailon for 
common small beer, and two shil- 
lings a gallon for table-beer, has 
been the price for the last thirty 
years. The brewers admit this; but 
they assert that the remission of the 
tax made no sensible variation on 
the price at which they can produce 
that part of their pec ecause 
the quantity of malt it requires is so 
pt If this be true, what can be 
so happy a subject of taxation as an 
article of —_— consumption, on 
the cost of the production of which 
a tax of L.6,000,000 makes no sensi- 
ble variation ?—The price of ale or 
strong beer, indeed, has fallen, as 
well as that of spirits, to the full 
amount of the duty remitted; but 
surely no one can consider a change 
of prices in these articles, which has 
so immensely added to the depravity 
and crime of the lower orders, as 
any thing else but a public cala- 
mity. 

Lord ae was fully aware 
of the impolicy o mgs down the 
national taxation too suddenly ; and, 
in his manly and vigorous speech on 
the repeal of the income-tax, in Feb. 
1816, fully pointed them out. His 
great error consisted in striving to 
uphold the income-tax: an impost 
80 grievous and unequal in its ope- 
ration, that it was impossible to ex- 
pect that the nation would continue 
to bear it, after the danger of the war 
was over. For the income-tax, in 
appearance the most fair, is, in reali- 
ty, the .most unequal of all taxes; 
because it assesses at an equal an- 
nual sum persons whose real wealth 
is essentially different. The landed 
proprietor, who has a clear income 
of L.1000 a-year, and consequently 
is worth L.30,000; the fundholder, 
who has the same income from the 

ublic securities, and is only worth 

.20,000 ; the annuitant of 25, whose 
life is good, and whose annuity of 
that value is worth L.15,000; the 
one of 75, whose tenure of the same 
income is not worth L.2000; the 

rofessional man, whose income of 
1000 is not worth five years’ pur- 
chase; the merchant, who makes 





L.1000 a-year, but may lose it. all 
next year—are all taxed at the same 
annual sum. The extreme injustice 
of this must be obvious to every im- 
partial observer; and this is the rea- 
son, joined to the inquisitorial na- 
ture of the tax, and its being directly 
drawn from the people, which has 
always rendered it so unpopular, 
and produced the unanimous effort 
which led to its repeal in 1816. Had 
Government at that time, instead of 
struggling to uphold a tax, produc- 
tive indeed but odious, endeavoured 
to maintain the indirect taxes which 
were injuring no one in any consi- 
derable degree, the sinking fund 
might have been maintained, and the 
debt of the country by this time re- 
duced to half its amount. 

The constant repeal of indirect 
taxes, with an enormous loss to the 
revenue, and no sensible benefit to 
the country, which has gone on for 
the last fifteen years, is the result 
partly of the absurd and theoretical 
doctrines on taxation, which the 
a have so incessantly promul- 
gated, and partly of the fatal demo- 
cratic influence, which during that 
time has been constantly increasing 
in the country. Every successive 
administration discovered that the 
only way to gain popularity was to 
make a shew of alleviating the na- 
tional burdens, without any regard 
to the ruin which they occasioned 
to the sinking fund, and the impossi- 
bility which thence necessarily arose 
of ever extinguishing the national 
debt. If any Minister had come for- 
ward and boldly stated the necessity 
of maintaining all the indirect taxes, 
in order to preserve inviolate the 
sinking fund, he would have been 
assailed with such a tempest of 
abuse, as would have rendered it 
extremely doubtful whether he could 
have maintained his place. These 
successive repeals were so many 
instances of homage paid to the ma- 
jesty of the people, who, as usual, 
were incapable of perceiving the 
ruinous ultimate consequences of the 
very measures for which at the time 
they raised the most violent outcry. 
The Radicals say, that the whole 
burdens of the country are owing to 
the boroughmongers, and the taxes 
they contracted during the war. In 
truth, however, they are all owing to 
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the vehemence of the democratic 
spirit, which first rendered the war 
unavoidable to preserve our national 
existence, and then insisted upon 
the repeal of such a number of taxes, 
noways burdensome in themselves, 
as renders its liquidation hopeless. 

We are by no means insensible to 
the necessity which existed of doin 
something to relieve the country af- 
ter the dangers of foreign war were 
over. But the relief which we con- 
ceive should have been afforded, 
consisted not in repealing the indi- 
rect, but taking off what remained of 
the direct burdens; in other words, 
in repealing the assessed tazes. 

The great benefit of this measure 
would have been, that it would have 
relieved all classes equally, instead 
of, like the repeal of most indirect 
taxes, immensely benefiting one class, 
without any advantage whatever to 
the community at large. The pay- 
ment, the odious payment, of mo- 
ney directly to the tax-gatherer 
would at once have ceased, and the 
national burdens been to a great de- 
gree forgotten, in the cessation of 
the annual payments which brought 
them home to every individual. This 
is a most important consideration, 
which has never received the atten- 
tion it deserves from any administra- 
tion. We are convinced that the 
repeal of the house and window duty, 
would have given more general sa- 
tisfaction than any measure which 
has been adopted by Government 
since the extinction of the income 
tax. It would have affected equally 
the whole community; put an end 
to the most vexatious and harassin 
of all imposts, that on lodging an 
light, and got quit of the most odious 
of all domiciliary visits, those of the 
surveyor and the collector. 

We are aware of the sacrifice to 
the revenue, which the repeal of the 
house and window duty would have 
occasioned. But considering that 
seventeen millions and a half of in- 
direct taxes have been abandoned 
since the peace, there is surely no 
pretence for the assertion, that the 
repeal of the house and window tax, 
which do not produce in all four 
millions, was impossible. 

There is no doubt, that much falla- 
cious hope has existed, in many in- 
stances, as to the repeal of taxes be- 
ing compensated by the rise of the 
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revenue in other quarters. The rea- 
son is, that in general the price of 
the article has not been sensibly 
changed by the remission of the tax, 
and, of course, no increased con+ 
sumption could be looked for where 
no diminution in the price had taken 
re. But as every farthing saved 

y the removal of the assessed taxes 
would have remained in the pockets 
of the principal dispensers of the 
national income, we think it is not 
going too far to assert, that great 
part, perhaps half of the sum thus 
annually lost to the revenue, would 
have been made up from other quar- 
ters. If a gentleman was saved L.30 
a-year by the removal of the assessed 
taxes, he would, in almost every case, | 
have augmented his expenditure by 
that amount ; and as every luxury of 
life is taxed, such an increase in con- 
sumption must have materially af- 
fected the revenue in other depart- 
ments. It is otherwise with the re- 
peal of an indirect tax, such as that 
on malt, leather, or tobacco; which, 
in general, produces no change on 
the retail price of the article, but 
merely enahlen the great dealers in 
those commodities to make enor- 
mous fortunes at the national ex- 

ense. 

The removal of the assessed taxes 
would have been attended with this 
other most important advantage, that, 
by enabling the opulent and middling 
classes to augment their expenditure, 
it would have given a great and equal 
encouragement over the whole coun- 
try to the industry of the poor. No- 
thing is so fallacious as the idea, that 
the only way to relieve the poor, is 
to diminish taxation on the articles 
which they individually consume. 
The true way to relieve them, is to 
augment the demand for labour, by 
enabling the rich to increase their 
expenditure. By far the greater 
part of the money remitted in taxa- 
tion to the rich, finds its way imme- 
diately to the pockets of the poor, 
by the increased demand for luxu- 
ries and conveniences which it occa- 
sions. What has uniformly been 
complained of since the peace, has 
been, not that prices were high, but 
that labour was cheap. The re- 
peal of the assessed taxes was emi- 
nently calculated to have alleviated 
this great and general cause of suf- 
fering ; and, by diffusing an increased 
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demand for labour over all the in- 
dustrious classes, to have spread the 
benefit more equally than could pos- 
sibly ave been effected by the re- 
mission of the duty levied on any 
particular article of consumption. 

It is a most exasperating circum- 
stance, when, as is too often the case, 
the remission of a tax makes no per- 
ceptible difference on the price of 
the article burdened, thereby afford- 
ing evidence that the whole duty is 
fructifying in the pockets of one class 
of the community. The repeal of 
the assessed taxes would have been 
unquestionably free from this enor- 
mous evil, because every farthing 
lost to the nation would have been 

ned to the individuals composing 
it; first, in the remission of taxation 
tothe individuals burdened, and next, 
in the increased demand for labour 
to the industrious classes of the com- 
munity. 

It is a curious question, how it 
has happened that taxes so univer- 
sally burdensome as the house and 
window duty, and whose remission 
is so clearly recommended by every 
principle of justice and policy, should 
still remain, while so many. others 
have been taken away, to the great 
loss of the revenue, and the merely 
illusory benefit of the people. The 
solution of this porMch nt pheno- 
menon is to be found in the very cir- 
cumstance which to an equitable go- 
vernment should most recommend 
the abolition, viz. that it presses on all 
classes of the community, and no one 
has the prospect of making their for- 
tune by effecting the abolition. This 
is the decisive circumstance. The 
real cause of the repeal of many of 
the indirect taxes, is to be found, 
not in any general views of policy, 
but the prodigious clamour raised 
by the interested manufacturers and 
dealers, who, caught by the glittering 
idea of getting the whole tax into 
their own pockets, spared neither 
trouble, lungs, pens, nor expense, in 
effecting the abolition. The assessed 
taxes, pou far more generally bur- 
densome, did not in an especial man- 
ner affect any one class of the com- 
munity ; and no body of men could 
hope to make their fortune by their 
removal. Thus, though the most 
vexatious of all, they remain on, be- 
cause no particular class was = 
liarly interested in their abolition, 
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the last fifteen years, it is 
most important interests, | 
most importunate and ¢ 
which command attention, 

Having arrived now at the era of 
history, with reference to the events 
immediately after the war, we. can 
appreciate the blindness of many of 
the popular outcries which have 
been most violent in our recollection. 
We all remember the clamour which 
was excited against Lord Castle. 
reagh for the celebrated expression, 
that the “ People manifested an 
ignorant impatience of taxation,” 

hat the expression was imprudent 
in the Minister of a free country, 
may safely be admitted ;. but. that_it 
was perfectly true, is now. demon- 
strated beyond the possibility. of 
doubt. Supposing that, as acon 
sion to what must. be deemed 
reasonable wishes of the people, : 
income-tax, and the half of the win- 
dow-tax, had been repealed, still had 
the people possessed either firmness 
or foresight enough to bear the iadi- 
rect taxes without repining, the na- 
tional debt by this time would have 
been neal half extinguished, and 
ina train of rapid liquidation, .Com- 
oe the ephemeral, doubtful, trifling 

enefit which has arisen from their 
repeal, with the enormous goed 
which would have resulted from this 
state of the finances, both to the na- 
tion and individuals, and there can 
be no doubt as to the “ Ignorance of 
the impatience” which imposed such 
a course of policy upon Goyern- 
ment. 

This vacillation and weakness, this 
perpetual recurrence to temporary 
expedients, this living on shifts and 
devices, without any steady system 
or permanent policy, is the well- 
known characteristic of democratic 
rule; and in every age has distin- 
guished those periods in mixed or 
republican governments, when the 
people have acquired the ascenden- 
cy, and the fickleness and impatience 
of their councils swayed the nation- 
al determinations, With grief and 
trembling the faithful annalist of 
England must recognise in almost 
all the measures of our i 
licy since the these 
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swept along. What then may we 
epee now that an administration 
have succeeded who have avowedly 
abandoned the helm, and suffer the 
vessel to be driven by the current 
headlong down the cataract ? 

The causes hitherto considered as 
having br t on the present disas- 
trous state of our finances, have ari- 
sen from causes over which Govern- 
ment had little control, because they 
were imposed upon them by the 
clamours of the people. But in 
addition to this, there is another 
cause which has been hardly less 
powerful in producing the embar- 
rassment of our finances than them 
ali put together: this is the prodi- 
gious diminution in the supply of 
the precious metals, from the dis- 
tracted state of South America, since 
the rise of republics in that unhappy 
continent, and the simultaneous con- 
traction of our currency by the ex- 
tinction of small notes. 

Prior to 1808, the annual supply 
of the precious metals from the 
mines @ver the world was about 
52,000,000 dollars. Such has been 
the effect of the long and desolating 
wars in Svuth America, that this 
annual supply has now fallen to 
28,000,000; being little more than 
one-half. This great diminution 
was simultaneous with a great in- 
crease in the consumption of the 
precious metals in the form of plate 
and articles of luxury, in conse- 
quence of the long continuance of 
peace, and a very considerable de- 
mand for an increasing currency, in 
consequence of the extending com- 
merce of all the civilized world un- 
der its healing influence. 

The effect of this change, ot 
course, was to lower the price of every 
artiele of life, in consequence of the 
diminution of the supply of the pre- 
cious metals tobe exchanged for ‘hem. 
The diseovery of the mines of Po- 
tosi, by increasing the supply of the 
precious metals through the world, 
raised-the money price of every ar- 
ticle of commerce ; the desolating 
ware in South America, by in a man- 
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fear oe’ ‘Such has boon, the.re- 
sult contest upon init 
popaleteen, that the inhabitants of 
otosi, who before the war were 
150,000, are now reduced to 12,000.* 

The effect of this change upon a 
state, burdened with public and pri- 
vate debt, was necessarily disas- 
trous; because, while the money 
debts, both of the nation and indivi- 
duals, remained unchanged, the funds 
of the debtors in both, necessarily 
dependant upon the wages of labour 
and the er of commodities, were 
constantly declining. It would have 
been the part, therefore, of a wise 
government in such an emergency, 
to have compensated by an addition- 
al supply of paper currency, based 
on a sound foundation, such as that 
which had stood the test of expe- 
rience in Scotland, this great reduc- 
tion in the precious metals, and 
thereby prevented the industry of 
thecountry from receiving that shock 
which a constant decline in the value 
of its produce must necessarily have 
occasioned, and the debts, both pub- 
lic and private, from acquiring that 
magnitude which was likely to ren- 
der them insupportable. 

But what did the Government do ? 
Driven on by the Whigs and the cla- 
mour of the Radical faction in the 
country ; misled by the speculations 
of the Political Economists, and the 
supposed necessity of a metallic cur- 
rency, they took that opportunity to 
contract to less than half its amount 
the paper circulation of England. 
By Mr Peel’s celebrated act in 1819, 
the bank was compelled to pay in 
specie, and by the far more ruinous 
measure in 1826, passed during the 
panic arising from the commercial 
crisis of December 1825, the circu- 
lation of small notes was totally pro- 
hibited in England within two years 
after the passing of the act, The 
result of these measures has been 
the following prodigious reduction 
inthe circulating medium of the 
country. 


1819. 1830. 
Bank of Eng- 
land notes inf 30,000,000 19,900,000 


circulation, 


Country bauks. 30,000,000 9,000,000 
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And this was done at the very 
time that the supply of the metallic 
circulation in the whole world had 
sunk from 452,000,000 dollars to 
28,000,000, and that the consumption 
of gold and silver from many causes 

so much increased ; andinacoun- 
try weighed down witb public and 
private debt, almost entirely depend- 
ant upon the price of the articles of 
industry, and where millions were the 
holders of commodities upon which 
a fall in price was necessarily ruin- 
ous! It may be doubted whether 
speculation, miscalled philosophy, 
ever yet conferred so disastrous a 
gift upon mankind. 

The necessary effect of this pro- 
digious diminution in the circulating 
medium, was a great fall in the mo- 
ney price of all articles of com- 
merce, a great enhancement in the 
weight of all money debts, and a 
great contraction in the efforts of 
commercial enterprise. Grain, and 
with it almost all the articles of com- 
merce, fell to nearly half their value ; 
wages declined, consumption de- 
creased; the holders of commodi- 
ties found them constantly getting 
cheaper on their hands. Specula- 
tion, instead of being profitable, turn- 
-ed out ruinous, and all dealers with 
slender capital speedily found them- 
selves in the Gazette. Industry was 
blighted by the constant fall in the 
price of its produce; and enterprise 
cramped by the experienced impos- 
sibility of finding the accommodation 
requisite to sustain its exertions. 
Thus distrust, gloom, and despond- 
ency became universal; credit, that 
‘most sensitive of created things, was 
suspended, and successful enter- 
prise, confined to the class who could 

‘command considerable capital, was 
limited to a comparatively few hands, 
and that among the most wealthy, 
‘among the promoters of commercial 
undertaking. 

The effect of the change upon 
public and private debts, was, if pos- 
sible, still more disastrous. By re- 
ducing the price of every article of 
life, and consequently the income of 
every person A mpi on produc- 
tive industry, at least a third, it add- 
ed by that amount both to the na- 

‘tional and every private debt. The 
debt of L.800,000,000 has become as 
burdensome as twelve hundred mil- 
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lions ; and every bond for L.1000 
through the kingdom, has become as 
heavy as one of L.1500 would have 
been during the war. The univer. 
sality of this increase to burdens 
from the change in the value of mo- 
ney, is the great cause of the des- 
perate and almost hopeless state of 
insolvency into which debtors have 
every where fallen of late years; of 
the immense increase of bankrupt- 
cies in trade; the growing embar- 
rassments of the landed proprietors, 
and the unprecedented extent to 
which landed property has changed 
hands. 

The contraction of credit which 
has arisen from this enormous dimi- 
nution of the paper circulation of the 
country, is one great cause of the 
extreme distress which has prevail- 
ed in England of late years. Loans 
and accommodation of every sort, it 
is to be recollected, are plentiful or 
scanty just in proportion as paper is 
plentifully or scantily issued from 
the great fountains of credit. The 
moment the Bank of England con- 
tract their issues, every bank in 
England does the same; credit is 
suspended; every man finds his 
whole creditors on his back at once, 
while he experiences proportional 
difficulty in getting payment of his 
own accounts. In such a state of 
things, industry is necessarily palsied, 
and expenditure diminishes from the 
contraction of the supplies on which 
it is dependant. Every man practi- 
cally acquainted with business knows 
that this is precisely the state in 
which industry has been in England 
ever since the suppression of the 
small notes fully took effect. 

From these considerations we may 
perceive the practical wisdom of the 
vigorous stand which the Scotch 
made against the destruction of their 
paper currency in 1826, and the fatal 
rashness with which political specu- 
lation then threatened to dry up all 
the sources of our national prosperi- 
ty. By rising like one man against 
the ruinous innovation with which 
English theory threatened to visit 
this land, the blow was averted, and 
what has been the consequence? 
Scotland has eminently prospered 
during the period when En land has 
so grievously suffered, and till the 
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distress was here perceptible: while 
the English revenue has been con- 
stantly declining, that of Scotland 
has been constantly increasing, and 
is now L.5,113,000; being L.700,000 
more than that derived from Ireland, 
though it has at least four times the 
extent of arable land, and more than 
three times the number of inhabit- 
ants. The revenue is indeed now de- 
clining, and distress is universal ; but 
that is from the agitation of Reform, 
which, like a destroying angel, is 
wasting all the energies of this once 
prosperous land. 

e never can be sufficiently 
proud of that great national stand 
which the Scotch made against the 
suppression of their small notes in 
Spring 1826, and the defeat of that 
stretch of theoretical tyranny which 
prompted the English Political Eco- 
nomists, and so large a portion of the 
Government, to declare Bellum ad 
Internecionem against the system of 
Scotch Banking. Had their efforts 
proved successful : had they not been 
met and defeated by a national feel- 
ing as strong, and a national union 
as complete in this country as that 
which defeated Edward II. at Ban- 
nockburn, the admirable system of 
Scottish Banking, tried by a century’s 
experience, which had been weighed 
in the balance and not found want- 
ing, would have been sacrificed at the 
altar of English innovation. Be- 
cause the English country bank- 
notes were on a bad footing, there- 
fore they were clear to demolish the 
Scotch bank-notes which were on a 
good footing; and because bank- 
ruptcies to an alarming extent had 
followed the rotten English paper, 
therefore sweeping destruction was 
to visit the sound Scottish circula- 
tion. It may be doubted whether 
reckless innovation, blind theory, 
ever yet proposed so unnecessary 
and perilous a change in any coun- 
try. And we tell the innovators of 
England how it was defeated ; not by 
reason, not by eloquence, notby facts, 
for they were brought in as great 
Amer against it, as they have 
ately been against the Reform bill ; 
but by national exertion and stead- 
fast resolution. Slowly and reluc- 
tantly the English Government were 
brought to allow Scotland to retain 
the system which had covered its 
yalleys with harvests, and dotted its 
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mountains with flocks; which had 
multiplied its cities, and quadrupled 
its riches; which had studded the 
Atlantic with its ships, and covered 
the world with its fabrics. 

Experience has now abundantly 
proved the admirable wisdom of the 
Scotch system of banking. It has 
stood the terrible trial of December 
1825, which produced such wide- 
spread misery in the southern part 
of the island, as well as of an hun- 
dred years before that time. It has 
sustained the fortune of this part of 
the empire amidst much subsequent 
suffering, arising from extraneous 
causes; and while the revenue of 
England and Ireland have been con- 
stantly declining under the contrac- 
tion of industry, consequent on the 
destruction of so large a part of 
their currency and credit, that of 
Scotland has been constantly increa- 
sing, under the fostering influence of 
the banking establishments ;—a me- 
morable example of what can be 
effected against the combined force 
of philosophers, innovators, and go- 
vernment, even by a small portion 
of the empire when cordially and 
firmly united ; and a lesson to pre- 
sent statesmen in a still greater 
cause, and in defence of yet more 
important interests, never to despair 
that the voice of truth will at last 
prevail, if sent forth by united bands, 
and supported by courageous reso- 
lution. 

This cause, indeed, is of such uni- 
versal and powerful operation, that 
it must have produced effects of still 
more wide-spread misery than have 
actually occurred, if it had not been 
counteracted by other circumstances 
of an opposite tendency, which help- 
ed to support the drooping energies 
of the nation under so rude a shock. 

The first of these was the vast and 
rapid increase of the population, 
amounting to no less than 16 per 
cent on the last ten years, which has 
extended the domestic consumption 
of manufactures to a very consider- 
able degree, and compensated to 
many branches of industry the failure 
of the national income. These ad- 
ditional mouths behoved to find sub- 
sistence: they set themselves ac- 
cordingly vigorously to discoverg, 
channels of employment; and thus 
under the pressure of necessity have 
contrived to bear up the national 
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fortunes, even under the most ad- 
verse circumstances. 

The second was the great addition 
which this change in the value of 
money made to the wealth of all 
those who were possessed of fixed 
money incomes. This has been a 
most important consequence, and 
furnishes the true solution to the 
singular appearances which society 
has exhibited in the British empire 
for the last ten years. The indus- 
trious classes, that is those who live 
by their labour, or the sale of its 
produce, have generally laboured 
under difficulties, and experienced 
at intervals great suffering. The 
owners of money, on the other hand, 
the fundholders, the holders of 
bonds, annuities, and all fixed annual 
a apes: have found themselves 

ully a third richer by this change, 
and have in the same proportion 
augmented their luxuries, their ex- 

enditure, and their enjoyments. 

he repeal of the income-tax, and 
the change in the value of money, 
have totally changed the compara- 
tive situation of this numerous body. 
This must have forced itself on the 
observation of the most inconsider- 
ate. Universally we see that the 
middling ranks in towns, who are, 
generally speaking, the holders of 
stock, bonds, and debts of every de- 
scription, have increased their com- 
forts and enjoyments to an unprece- 
dented extent of late years ; and that 
the vast increase in the inhabitants 
of towns is mainly to be ascribed to 
their increasing opulence. It has 
existed, in strange and painful con- 
trast to the extreme suffering of the 
industrious classes, and of debtors 
of every description during the same 
period; but there can be no ques- 
tion that great as the suffering of 
these classes has been during this 
period, it would have been incom- 
parably greater but for the great ad- 
dition made to the means of a con- 
siderable portion of the community 
by the operation of the same causes. 

This reduction of the circulating 
medium, however, has told most 
seriously on the public revenue. The 
following table puts this beyond a 
doubt. 


Table of the British Revenue from 
1818 downwards. 
1818 . . ° 


54,100,000 
are 


58,440,000 
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ull RE 55,840,000 
1821. 57,000,000 
eee Se 53,650,000 
1823 . . . 51,600,000 
1824 (Joint-stock mania) 56,000,000 
a ail a 57,662,000 
1826 . : ° 54,895,000 
~ Ore ge 55,285,000 


1828(Small note act begun )57,485,000 


1829 ° ° e 55,824,000 
1830 (Beer tax taken off ) 54,840,000 
1831 (Reform) 46,420,000 


Thus it appears that the revenue 
has declined fully eleven millions 
since 1821. Much of this decline is 
no doubt to be ascribed to the pro- 
gressive reduction of taxes during 
that period; but much is also to be 
attributed to the change of prices 
which has taken place, and the uni- 
versal fall in the value of every spe- 
cies of industrious property since the 
demolition of the bank paper in 1828, 
by the operation of the small-nete 
act passed in 1826. 

The question, it is always to be re- 
collected, is, not whether the coun- 
try banks in England were on a good 
footing prior to the catastrophe of 
December 1825, or whether some 
great change would have been ex- 
pedient in the constitution of these 
establishments. This may all be, 
and to all appearance is, perfectly 
true. The real question is, whe- 
ther it was either expedient or ne- 
cessary, instead of putting the banks 
on a solid foundation, to annihi- 
late the small notes altogether, and 
reduce the national paper circulation 
from 1L.60,000,000 to L.29,000,000 ? 
When we consider the enormous 
amount of that reduction, and the 
simultaneous contraction of the sup- 
ply of the precious metals, from the 
distracted state of the South Ameri- 
can colonies, and the great amount 
of indirect taxes which have at the 
same time been remitted, the only 
thing that appears astonishing is, that 
the revenue down to 1830 maintain- 
ed its amountso well as it did. The 
immense reduction in the last year, 
is clearly owing to a totally different 
cause, and is to be ascribed to the 
Reform agitation drying up the 
springs of industry in the country. 

It need hardly be observed that no 
argument can be drawn from this 
consideration in favour of that most 
disastrous and infernal of all the pro- 

jects of the Radical Reformers, an 
equitable adjustment, as it is called, 
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in other words, a direct robbery, of 
the national debt. The contract with 
the fundholder contemplated no 
change on the recurrence to cash pay- 
ments; the bond of the nation con- 
tains no clause dispensing with full 
payment in the current coin of the 
realm, The fundholders have been 
better situated than the industrious 
classes for the last ten years; but 
have they forgot how matters stood 
during the war? Have they forgot 
the twenty long years during which 
the price of commodities was con- 
stantly rising, and the prosperous 
state they were in during that period, 
while the fundholders and the annui- 
tants were languishing in want and 
privation? A similar change would 
take place to a great degree on the 
recurrence of any considerable war ; 
and is the nation, on the recurrence 
of a long peace, to break faith with 
those whe supported them during a 
period of difficulty and danger? The 
first moment that any invasion of the 
funded property takes place, is the 
Jast not only of the faith and honour, 
but the prosperity and the independ- 
ence of England. 

It would appear that Ministers are 
unable, even on the plainest subject 
connected with finance, to avoid the 
ruinous tendency of their political 
speculations. They proposed to take 
off the Tobacco Tax last session, 
which burdened no one and injured 
no one; and now they resist the re- 
duction of one-fifth on the sugar du- 
ties. They cannot afford, they say, 
to lose L.900,000 a-year to save co- 
lonies on the brink of ruin from de- 
struction; but they did not hesitate 
last year to propose to relinquish 
double that sum to secure the ap- 
plause of the tobacco-chewers of 
England. The refusal of relief to the 
West Indies is monstrous. If a new 
tax were necessary in Britain to sup- 
ply the deficiency, it should be im- 
posed rather than-run the risk of 
losing colonies which take off more 
than a third of the whole British ex- 
ports. Their case is the more crying, 
because they are suffering entirely 
under the consequence of British go- 
vernment; weighed down with a load 
of taxation of 100 per cent. on all their 
— and burning from the con- 

agration lighted by the flame of Re- 
form in ‘this country. Two months 
ago we predicted that the delusion 
of Reform and fanaticism in the cen- 
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tre of the Empire would speedily set 
the West Indies on fire, as the fumes 
of democracy consumed St Domingo 
in 1792. How soon, alas! our pre- 
dictions have been verified! Jamaica 
has been sacrificed to the demon of 
apm innovation; the anguish of 
ier slaves, the flames of her planta- 
tions, the starvation of her people, 
have all been owing to the headlong 
march of religious and political fa- 
naticism. The Ministry of England, 
the Reformers of England, were in 
an especial manner bound to have 
done something to heal the wounds 
of that great and once flourishing, 
but now smoking and ruined colony, 
because it was the victim of their 
own political madness; and yet they 
refuse! But that is what we have 
all along maintained; the colonies 
are not represented in these demo- 
cratic days; the mobs in the centre 
of political influence prevail over the 
greatest interest at its extremities, 
because they are the depositaries of 
power, and the dismemberment of 
the Empire must be the consequence. 

This puts the enormous folly of 
our present rulers in their finance 
measures in the clearest light. See- 
ing, as they did, as they ought to 
have done, that the national income 
had been declining at the rate of 
above a million a-year, since the 
small-note act came into operation 
in 1828, they should clearly have 
made some provision for that defi- 
ciency ; and seeing that their Reform 
measure was evidently calculated to 
shake the resources of the country 
to their foundation, they should have 
provided a surplus to meet that con- 
tingency also. Instead of this, they 
actually proposed a reduction of tax- 
ation in the face of that state of the 
finances, to the amount of L.4,000,000 
a-year, and were only prevented by 
their opponents from carrying that 
great reduction into effect ; and they 
are now astonished that the revenue 
has fallen offfour millions during their 
administration! And it is after this 
experience of their enormous error 
in the first effect of their own reform 
measures, that they still persist in 
the project of giving a new consti- 
tution to the empire; and peril the 
fate of England upon the ultimate 
effect of measures which have alrea- 
dy produced consequences diametri- 
pi the reverse of those they anti- 
cipated from their adoption. 
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A POET’S DYING HYMN. 


—_———— Be mute who will, who can, 
Yet I will praise thee with impassion’d voice! 
Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine 

In such a temple as we now behold, 

Rear’d for thy presence ; therefore am I bound 
To worship, here and every where. 


[April, 


Worpswortn. 


Tue blue, deep, glorious heavens !—I lift mine eye, 
And bless Thee, O my God! that I have met 
And own’d thine image in the majesty 
Of their calm temple still !—that never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my sight 
By noontide-blaze, or sweeping storm of night : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That now still clearer, from their pure expanse, 
I see the mercy of thine aspect shine, 
Touching Death’s features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely, solemnly divine, 
And lending to each holy star a ray 
As of kind eyes, that woo my soul away: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That I have heard thy veice, nor been afraid, 
In the earth’s garden—’ midst the mountains old, 
And the low thrillings of the forest-shade, 
And the wild sounds of waters uncontroll'd, 
And upon many a desert plain and shore, 
—No solitude—for there I felt T’hee more: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And if thy Spirit on thy child hath shed 
The gift, the vision of the unseal’d eye, 
To pierce the mist o’er life’s deep meanings spread, 
To reach the hidden fountain-urns that lie 
Far in man’s heart—if I have kept it free 
And pure—a consecration unto Thee : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


If my soul’s utterance hath by Thee been fraught 
With an awakening power—if Thou hast made 
Like the wing’d seed, the breathings of my thought, 

And by the swift winds bid them be convey’d 
To lands of other lays, and there become 
Native as early melodies of home: 

I bless Thee, O my God! 


Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 
Not for a place ‘midst kingly minstrels dead, 
But that perchance, a faint gale of thy breath, 
A still small whisper in my song hath led 
One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, 
Or but one hope, one prayer :—for this alone 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That I have loved—that I have known the love 
Which troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 
Yet, with a colouring halo from above, 
Tinges and glorifies all earthly things, 
Whate’er its anguish or its woe may be, 
Still weaving links for intercourse with Thee : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 
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That by the passion of its deep distress, 
And by the vane of its mighty prayer, 
And by the yearning of its tenderness, 
Too full for words upon their stream to bear, 
1 have been drawn still closer to thy shrine, 
Well-spring of love, the unfathom’d, the divine: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That hope hath ne’er my heart or song forsaken, 
High hope, which even from mystery, doubt, or dread, 
Calmly, rejoicingly, the things hath taken, 
Whereby its torchlight for the race was fed ; 
That — storms have only fann’d the fire, 
Which pierced them still with its triumphal spire, 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Now art Thou calling me in every gale, 
Each sound and token of the dying day ! 
Thou leav’st me not, though earthly fife grows pale, 
I am not darkly sinking to decay ; 
But, hour by hour, my soul’s dissolving shroud 
Melts off to radiance, as a silvery cloud. 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And if this earth, with all its choral streams, 
And crowning woods, and soft or solemn skies, 
And mountain-sanctuaries for poet’s dreams, 
Be lovely still in my departing eyes ; 
’Tis not that fondly I would linger here, 
But that thy foot-prints on its dust appear: 
T tess Thee, O my God! 


And that the tender shadowing I behold, 
The tracery veining every leaf and flower, 
Of glories cast in more consummate mould, 

o longer vassals to the changeful hour ; 
That life’s last roses to my thoughts can bring 
Rich visions of imperishable spring : 

I bless Thee, O my God! 


Yes! the young vernal voices in the skies 
Woo me roan, Brey but, wandering past mine ear, 
Seem heralds of th’ eternal melodies, 
The spirit-music, unperturb’d and clear; 
The full of soul, yet passionate no more— 
—Let me too, joining those pure strains, adore ! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Now aid, sustain me still !—to Thee I come, 
Make Thou my dwelling where thy children are! 
And for the hope of that immortal home, 
And for thy Son, the bright and morning star, 
The Sufferer and the Victor-king of Death, 
I bless Thee with my glad song’s dying breath! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 
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THE WET WOOING. 


A NARRATIVE OF NINETY-EIGHT. 


Ir was in the autumn of 1798, 
when the North of Ireland had set- 
tled down into comparative tran- 
quillity, that I took up my quarters 
at Knowehead, the grazing farm of a 
substantial relative, in the remote 
pastoral valley of Glen—— in An- 
trim. 

The second morning of my stay, I 
had fished a considerable distance 
up the river; but having broken my 
top in an unlucky leap, was sitting in 
impatient bustle, lapping the frac- 
ture, and lamenting my ill fortune, as 
ever and anon I would raise my eyes 
and see the fresh curl running past 
my feet; when I perceived by the 
sudden blackening of the water, and 
by an ominous but indescribable 
sensation of the air, that enmatting 
unusual was brewing overhead. 
looked up: there it was, a cloud, 
low-hung and lurid, and stretching 
across the whole northern side of the 
horizon. I had scarce time to ga- 
ther my clews and bobbins into a 
hurried wisp, and take shelter under 
an overhanging bank hard by, when 
down it came, heavy, hissing, and 
pelting the whole surface of the ri- 
ver into spray. I drew myself close 
to the back of the hollow, where I 
lay in a congratulatory sort of re- 
verie, watching the veins of muddy 
red, as they slowly at first, and then 
impetuously flowed through, and 
finally displaced the dark spring wa- 
ter—the efforts of the beaten rushes 
and waterflags, as they quivered 
and flapped about under the shower’s 
battery—the gradual increase of 
swell and turbulence in the river 
opposite ; and lower down, the war 
which was already tossing and ra- 
ging at the conflux, where 


“ Tambling brown, the burn came down, 
And roar’d frae bank to brae.” 


But why do I dilate upon an aspect 
thus wild and desolate, when I could 
so much more pleasantly employ my 
reader’s and my own mind’s eye 
with that which next presented it- 
self? 1 confess, so p t was the 
contrast then, that I still, in recalling 





that scene to memory, prepare my- 
self, by the renewed vision of its 
dreariness and desolation, for the 
more grateful reception of an image 
than which earth contains none love- 
lier—it was a lovely girl. She fled 
thither for shelter: I did not see 
her until she was close by me; but 
never surely did man’s eyes rest on 
a fairer apparition. I have, at this 
instant, every lineament of the start- 
led beauty, as, drawing back with a 
suppressed cry and gesture of alarm, 
she shrank from the unexpected 
companion who stood by her side; 
for I had started from my reverie, 
and now presented myself, baring 
my head in the rain with involun- 
tary respectfulness of gallantry, and 
half unconsciously leading her by 
the hand into my retreat. She yield- 
ed, blushing and confused, while I, 
apologizing, imploring, and gazing 
with new admiration at every look, 
unstrapped my basket, placed it in 
the least exposed corner, spread 
over it my outside coat, and having 
thus arranged a seat, (which, how- 
ever, she did not yet accept,) retired 
to the opposite side, and reluctantly 
ceasing to gaze, fare up my whole 
faculties to wonder—who could she 
be? Herrich dress,—velvet habit, hat 
and feathers,—her patrician elegance 
of beauty and manner, at once pro- 
claimed her rank; but who could 
there be in Glen—— above the 
homely class to which my host be- 
longed? And his daughter, Miss 
Janet, was certainly a brilliant of a 
very different water. But, heavens! 
how the water is running down from 
my companion’s rich hair, and glis- 
tening upon her neck with what a 
breathing lustre !—“ Oh, madam, 
let me entreat you, as you value 
your safety, use my handkerchief 
(and I pulled a muffler from my 
neck) to bind up and dry your hair. 
Wrap, I beseech you, your feet in 
my great-coat; and withdraw farther 
from the wind and rain.” 

One by one, gener ee her 
gracious refusals, I carefully fulfilled 
my prescriptions; and now. knelt 
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before her, lapping the skirts and 
sleeves of my envied coat about the 
little feet and delicate ankles. Yet 
it seemed to me that she received 
my services rather with a grateful 
condescension, than, as I desired, 
with frank enjoyment of them. So, 
pausing a@ moment to account for 
such a manner, [ recollected, and 
the recollection covered me with 
confusion, that I must have been, to 
say the least, as rough a comrade as 
auy one need wish to meet with 
under a hedge; for, purposing to 
leave Ireland in another month for 
Germany, I had, during the last 
week, allowed my beard to grow all 
round ; putting off from day to day 
the forming of the moustache, to 
which I meant to reduce it, and so 
had my face, at no time very smooth, 
now covered from ear to ear with a 
stubble, long, strong, and black as a 
shoe-brush. My broad-brimmed hat 
was battered and dinted into strange- 
ly uncouth cavities, and the leaf 
hung flapping over my brows like a 
broken umbrella; my jacket was 
tinselled indeed, but it was with the 
ancient scales of trout; my leathern 
overalls were black-glazed and grea- 
sy; and my whole equipment bore, 
I must confess, the evident signs of 
an unexceptionable rascal. 

' Indignant at my unworthy ap- 
pearance, I put myself upon my 
mettle; and after drawing my fair 
companion from her intrenchments 
of shyness and hauteur, succeeded 
in engaging her in the fair field of a 
conversation the most animated and 
interesting, in which it was ever 
my good fortune and credit to bear 
a part. She had at first, indeed, 
when I began by running a parallel 
between our positions, explained 
the circumstances of her being dri- 
ven thither alone, in a manner so 
general, and with such evident pain- 
fulness of hesitation, that I had 
hardly expected a few slow com- 
monplaces at the most. Such wit, 
then, and vivacity, tempered with 
such dignified discretion, as she 
evinced, when I turned the conversa- 
tion from what I perceived to be 
perplexing, were by their unexpect- 
edness doubly delightful. 

Time and the tempest swept on 
equally unheeded; topic induced 
topic, smile: challenged smile, and 
when at last, in obedience to her 
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wishes, I looked towards the north 
to see whether the sky were clear- 
ing, I only prayed that it might rain 
on till sunset, when I might accom- 
pany her to her home, which, to my 
surprise, I learned was within a few 
miles, although I did not ascertain 
exactly where. My prayers were 
likely enough to be fulfilled; the 
sky was still one rush of rain—but, 
heaven and earth! the river had over- 
flowed its banks above: a broad 
sheet of water was sailing down the 
hollow behind; and there we were, 
no human habitation within sight, in 
the midst of a tempest, between two 
rapid rivers, with no better shelter, 
during the continuance of a Lammas 
flood, than the hollow of a bank 
which might be ten feet under wa- 
ter in an hour. 

I ran down the back of the hill to 
the edge of the interposing flood; a 
stunted tree was in the middle, the 
fork of which I knew was as high as 
my shoulder; a mass of weeds and 
briars was already gathered against 
it; the water had raised them with- 
in a foot of the first branch; then I 
might still ford a passage; no mo- 
ment was to be lost; I ran back for 
the lady, but met her half-way in 
wild alarm, her head bare, her beau- 
tiful hair shaken out into the blast, 
her hands clasped, and her figure 
just sinking. I caught her in my 
arms, and bore her forward with all 
my speed; but before I again reach- 
ed the sweeping inundation, insen- 
sibility had released her from the 
terrors of our passage. 

I dashed in, holding her across 
my body, with her head resting on 
my shoulder; the first step took 
me to the knee. I raised my bur- 
den and plunged forward; the wa- 
ter rose to my haunches. I lifted 
her again across my breast, rushed 
on, and sank to the waist. I felt 
that I could not long support a dead 
vo in that position ; so lowerin 
her limbs into the water, I profite 
by that relief, and reached the tree. 

The flood had now covered me to 
the breast, and the lady’s neck and 
bosom were all that remained unim- 
mersed. I leaned against the old 
trunk, and breathed myself. I rai- 
sed her drooping head on my shoul- 
der, and pressed my cheek to her 
forehead; but neither lip nor eye- 
lid moyed. I could not but gaze 
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upon her face; it lay among the 
long oso | tresses and turbu- 
lent eddies, fair as the water’s own 
lily, and as unconscious. My heart 
warmed to the lovely being, and I 
bent over her, kissing her lips, and 
pressing her bosom to mine, with an 
affection so strangely strong, that I 
might have stood thus till escape had 
been impossible, but that the rustling 
of the rubbish, as it crept up the rug- 
ged stump with the rise of the wa- 
ters, caught my ear—a thunderbolt 
smouldering at my feet could not 
have sounded so horrible—all my 
fresh affections rushed back to my 
heart in multiplied alarm for the 
safety of their new-found treasure— 
I started from my pene 2 ay 08 and 
swinging back the long hair from my 
eyes, once more breasted the stream 
with clenched teeth and dripping 
brows. But still as farther I advan- 
ced, the water grew deeper and 
deeper, and the current split upon 
my shoulder, and twisted through 
my legs, still stronger and stronger. 
Lumps of black moss, dried peats, 
and heavy sods, now struck me, and 
tumbled on; while wisps of yellow 
grass and long straws doubled across 
my body and entangled me. My 
limbs wavered at every step, as I 
strained and writhed them through 
the current. I gave way—I was half 
lifted—the river and the burn met 
not a hundred yards below—had I 
had the strength of ten men, I could 
not have supported her through that 
tumult—every step swerved towards 
the conclusion of at least her exist- 
ence; yet with love tenfold did I 
now ye her to my heart, and with 
tenfold energy struggle to make good 
her rescue—her eyes opened — I 
murmured prayers, comforts, and 
endearments—she saw the red tor- 
rent around, the tawny breakers be- 
fore, the black storm overhead; but 
she saw love in my eye, she heard it 
in my words; and there, within her 

robable death-bed, and in the em- 

race of her probable companion in 
death, she was wooed among the 
waters, and was won. Another ef- 
fort—but the eddy swung me round, 
and I had given up all as lost, save 
my interest in that perishing girl ; 
whee suddenly I heard, through the 
dashing of waves and the hissing of 
rain, the hoarse cry of a man, “ Cou- 
rage—hold up, sir—this way, halloo!” 
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I turned, half thinking it imagination, 
but there I really saw a man up to 
the breast in the flood, supportin 
with arms and shoulders a powerfu 
black horse which he urged across 
the current. Another minute, and I 
stood firm behind the breakwater 
they formed at my side. My dear 
charge had again fainted ; he assisted 
me to raise her to the saddle; but 
suddenly as he looked at her, he ut- ° 
tered a wild cry of astonishment, and 
kissing and embracing her, exclaim- 
ed, “ My Madeline, my daughter, my 
dear child !—Why, sir, how is this ?” 

“ Oh, sir, the river is rising a foot 
a-minute—take the bridle, I beseech 
you, and let me support the lady and 
the horse’s flank—I will explain all 
when she is out of danger.” So say- 
ing, I laid my shoulder to the work 
and urged him on; we had an easier 
task, and in another minute succeed- 
ed in getting safe out of that perilous 
passage. 

I now looked at our preserver ; he 
was a handsome, tall, and vigorous 
man, about forty ; evidently a soldier 
and gentleman. He lifted his daugh- 
ter from the saddle ; and while I re- 
counted the particulars of her adven- 
ture, unclasped her habit and chafed 
her forehead; but all was of no 
avail. He looked distractedly, first 
at his daughter and then at me; and 
after a pause of contending emotions, 
rose, laid her across the pommel, 
placed his foot in the stirrup, and 
turning to me said, “I am embarrass- 
ed by many circumstances—take my 
blessings forthis day’s help—and for- 
get us.’ 

“ I can never forget.” 

“Then take this trifling remem- 
brance.” He pulled a ring from his 
finger and handed it to me; threw 
himself into the saddle; placed his 
daughter across his body, and cry- 
ing, ere I could say a word for sheer 
amazement, “Farewell, farewell !”’ 
and once more, with some emotion, 
“Farewell, sir, and may God bless 
you!’ put spurs to his horse, and 
dashed off at full speed for a pass 
which leads into the wild country of 
the Misty Braes. 

Till they disappeared among the 
hills, I stood watching them from the 
bank where they had left me, bare- 


headed, numbed, and indignant; with 
the rain still pelting on me, and the 
ring between my fingers. It was a 
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costly diamond; I pitched it after 
him with a curse, and bent my weary 
way towards Knowehead, a distance 
of full five miles, in a maze of un- 
certainty andspeculation. She had not 
told her name, and she seemed to de- 
sire a concealment of her residence ; 
her father’s conduct more plain- 
ly evinced the same motive; many 
of the heads of the rebellion were 
stilllurking with their families among 
the mountains of Ulster; the only 
house in the direction they had ta- 
ken, at all likely to be the retreat of 
respectable persons, was the old 
Grange of Moyabel; and it was the 
— of a gentleman then abroad, 

ut connected with all the chief Ca- 
tholic rebels in the North. All this 
made me naturally conclude that 
these were some of that unhappy 
party; and when I considered that 

oth daughter and father had been 
riding from different quarters to the 
same destination—for, as well as I 
could surmise from her vague ac- 
count of herself, she had left the ser- 
vant, behind whom she had come so 
far, to wait the arrival of her father, 
who had promised to join them 
there. I was able to satisfy myself 
of their being only on their way to 
Moyabel; andI therefore determined 
not to create suspicion by making 
useless enquiries as to the present 
family there, but to take the first op- 
portunity of judging for myself of the 
new comers. But how after such a 
dismissal introduce myself? Here lay 
the difficulty ; and beyond this I could 
fix on nothing, so with a heavy heart 
I climbed the hill before my kins- 
man’s house, and precession myself 
at the wide door of the kitchen, just 
as the twilight was darkening down 
into night. 

I found my host sitting as was 
his wont ; his se on his head, 
his long staff in his hand, and 
two greyhounds at his feet, behind 
the fire upon his oaken settle. “ I’m 
thinkin’, Willie,” he began as he saw 
me enter — “I’m thinkin’ ye hae 
catched a wet sark.—Janet, lass, fetch 
your cusin a dram—Nane o’ your 
piperly smellin’ bottles,” cried he, as 
she produced some cordials in anan- 
cient liquor-stand—“ Nane o’ your 
auld wife’s jaups for ane o’ my name 
—fetch something purpose-like ; for 
when my nevoy has omen himsell, 
we'll hae a stoup o’ whisky, and a 
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crack thegither.’ Ina few minutes 
I was seated in dry clothes, before a 
bowl of punch and a blazing fire, be- 
side the old gentleman on his oaken 
sofa. At any other time I would have 
enjoyed the scene with infinite sa- 
tisfaction ; for the national tipple, in 
my mind, drinks nowhere so plea- 
santly as on a bench behind the broad 
hearth-stone of such a kitchen-hallas 
my friend’s. Our smaller gentry had, 
it is true, long since betaken them- 
selves to their parlours and their 
drawing-rooms; and the steams of 
whisky-puuch had already risen with 
the odours of bohea, and the smoke 
of seaborne coals, to the damask 
hangings and alabaster cornices of 
many high-ceiled and stately apart- 
ments. Yet there were still some of 
the old school, who, like my good 
friend, continued to make their head- 
quarters, after the ancient fashion, 
among their own domestics, and be- 
hind their own hearth-stone ; for in 
all old houses the fire is six feet at 
least from the gable, and the space 
between is set apart for the homely 
owner. 

It was strange, then, that I, who 
hitherto had so intensely relished 
such a scene, should be so absent 
now that it was spread round me in 
its perfection. The peat and bog- 
fir fire before me, and the merry 
faces glistening through the white 
smoke beyond; the chimney over- 
head, like some great minster bell 
(the huge hanging pot for the clap- 
per); the antlers, broadsword, and 
sporting tackle on the wall behind ; 
the goodly show of fat flitches and 
briskets around me and above, and 
that merry and wise old fellow, glass 
in hand, with endless store of good 
stories, pithy sayings, and choice 
points of humour, by my side; yet 
with all I sat melancholy and ill at 
ease. In vain did the rare old man 
tell me his best marvels; how he 
once fought with Tom Hughes, a 
wild Welshman, whom he met ina 
perilous journey through the forests 
of Cheshire; how Tom would not 
let go his grip when he had him 
down (“whilk was a foul villainy ;” ) 
and how he had to roll into a run- 
ning water before he could get 
loose (“ whilk shewed the savage 
natur of thae menseless barbarians.” ) 
In vain he told me that pleasant 
jest, how my grandfather “ ance 
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wiled the six excisemen into a lone 
house, and then gaed in himsell, and 
pyed them through the windows, 
whilk cleared the country-side o’ 
that vermin as lang as auld Redrigs 
was to the fore.” In vain he told 
me how his old dog Stretcher hunt- 
ed the black hare from Dunmoss to 
Skyboe. I left him in the subtlest 
of the doubles, and in another mi- 
nute was in the penthouse of clay, 
the river boiling at my feet, and the 
rain rushing round my head; but 
before me were the rich delighted 
eyes and quickening features of my 
unknown beauty. Again I bore her 
through the flood ; again I bent over 
her, and pressed her to my breast, 
and once more in fancy I had felt 
the thrill of her returned embrace; 
once more [ had kissed her lips, and 
once more we had vowed to live or 
die together, when I was startled 
from my reverie by a question which 
the unsuspecting old man was now 
repeating for the third time. I stam- 
mered an excuse, and roused myself 
to the hearing of another excellent 
jest; but what it might have been 1 

now not, for the entrance of a young 
labourer, an old acquaintance of my 
own, with whom he had business, 
cutit short. “ Aleck,” be said, “ get 
ready to set out for the fair upon 
the morn’se’en; and, Aleck, my man, 
keep yoursell out o’ drink and fecht- 
in’—and, my bonny map, |’m say- 
ing, the neist time ye gang a courtin’ 
to the Grange, (I pricked up my ears 
all at once,) see that ye’re no ta’en 
for ane o’ thae rebel chiels, wha, 
they say, are burrowin’ e’en noo 
about the auld wa’s as thick as mice 
in a meal-ark.””—“ But Aleck,” croon- 
ed old Mause from the corner, 
“ whilk ane o’ the lasses are you for?” 
This was enough. I watched my op- 
portunity, slipped out to the stable, 
found Aleck, who had retreated thi- 
ther in his confusion, and, point- 
blank, proposes that he should take 
me with him that very night, and in- 
troduce me to one of the girls at 
Moyabel, as I longed to have an 
hour’s courting after the old fashion 
before I left the country. I con- 
cluded by offering him a handsome 


consideration, which, however, he 
reseness, Oats sitting down in the 
manger, began to consider, my pro- 
posal, with such head-scratching and 
nail-biting, as confirmed me in my 
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opinion that there was something 
mysterious about the family of the 


Grange. “ Master William,” said 
he at last, “ I canna refuse ye, and 
you gaun awa’, maybe never to see 
a lass o’ your ain country again ; but 
ye maun promise never to speak 
o’ whatever ye may see strange aboot 
the hoose; for, atween oursells, there 
are anes expeckit there this verra 
night wha’s names wadna cannily 
bear tellin’; and Jeanie trusts me, 
and I maunna beguile her; but the 
waters are out, and we will hae a 
Jang and cauld tramp through the 
bogs, sae get a drap o’ somethin’ for 
the road, and I'll hae Tam Herron’s 
Sunday suit ready for you after bed- 
time. Saul! ye’ll mak a braw wea- 
ver wi’ the beard; and wi’ a’ your 
Englified discoorsin’, ye can talk as 
like a Christian as ever when ye Jike. 
—Nanny will think hersell fitted 
at last; but ye maunna be ower 
crouse wi’ Nanny, Master William.” 
I promised every thing; waited im- 
patiently till the family had gone to 
rest; found Aleck true to his engage- 
ment; put on the clothes he had pre- 
pared, and we stole out about mid- 
night. 

It was pitch dark, but fair and 
calm; so, with the hopes of geiting 
to our journey’s end not wet above 
the knee, we commenced stumbling 
and bolting along the great stones 
and ruts of the causeway; this we 
cleared without any accident, farther 
than my slipping once into the ditch, 
and now found ourselves upon the 
open hill-side, splashing freely over 
the soaked turf and slippery path- 
way. I was in high spirits, and 
though squirting the black puddle to 
my knees at every step, and seeing 
no more of the road I was to travel 
on than another one in advance, yet 
faced onward with great gaiety and 
good humour. After some time, 
however, Aleck began snufting the 
air, and, with evident concern, an- 
nounced the approach of a mist, 
which soon thickened into percepti- 
bility to me also. Our path, which 
hitherto had swept across, sheép- 
grazing uplands and grassy kyolls, 
now began to thread deep rushy 
bottoms, with bere and there a.qua- 
king spot of vagmire, or a mapiled 
stream, which I knew. by the cold 
water running sharp ‘below, ad 
the thick, dull gathering of the weeds 
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about my legs—for the mist made all 
so dark, that I can only give a blind 
man’s description. The way now 
became more intricate and broken, 
but still I followed Aleck cheerily, 
pushing through all obstacles, and 
thinking only of the best measures 
to be taken when we should arrive 
at Moyabel, when I suddenly per- 
ceived that my footsteps were tread- 
ing down the long wet grass and 
heavy sedge itself, and that any dis- 
tinct pathway no longer remained to 
guide us. I began to doubt Aleck’s 
knowledge of the road, which ke still 
maintained to be unshaken; but the 
next two steps settled the matter, by 
bringing us both up to the middle in 
arunning river. We scrambled out 
without saying a word, Aleck being 
silent from confusion, and I fearing 
to increase it by reproaches. He be- 
gan to grope about for the path we 
had come by; and finding what he 
thought our track, pursued it a few 
steps to the right. I thought I had 
it to the left, and began to explore in 
that direction. “ Hallo! where are 
you now ?” I cried, as I missed him 
from my side. He answered “ Here,” 
from a considerable distance lower 
down. “ Where?” I repeated.— 
“ Hereawa,” he answered.—* Here- 
awa, thereawa, wandering Willie,” 
I hummed in bitter jollity, as I pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the voice, 
“ Hereawa, thereawa, haud your way 
hame,” when—squash, crash, bolt, 
heels over head—plump I went over 
a brow into a very Devil’s Punch- 
Bowl; for bottom I found none, 
though shot from the bank with the 
impetus of an arrow. Down I went, 
the water closing over me in strata 
and substrata, each one colder than 
‘the other, till I expected to find my 
head at last clashing against the 
young ice wedges of a preternatural 
frost below. Isunk at least fifteen 
feet before I could collect my ener- 
gies and turn. I thought 1 would 
never reach the top. To it at last I 
came, sputtering, blown, and fairly 
frightened. I never waited to con- 
sider my course, but striking despe- 
rately out, swam straight forward, 
till lcame bump against the bank. 
I clambered up, and listened. The 
first sound I could distinguish, after 
the bubbling and hissing left my 
ears, was Aleck’s voice nearly before 
me, on the opposite side, He was 
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singing out something between a 
howl and a halloo; for he also had 
got into the water, and could not find 
bottom any where but on the spot 
he occupied. He could not swim a 
stroke. There was nothing for it 
but to go back and rescue him. The 
unexpectedness alone of my first dip 
had caused my confusion. That was 
gone off, and I again plunged reso- 
utely into the river, which I now 
could discern grey in the clearing 
mist. A few strokes brought me to 
where the poor fellow stood, with 
his arms extended upon the water, 
and his neck stretched to the utmost 
to keep it out of his mouth. I knew 
the danger of taking an alarmed man 
of greater weight and strength than 
myself upon my back; and there- 
fore, comforting him with assurances 
of safety, I tried, in all directions, for 
bottom, which at last I found, and ha- 
ving sounded the bed of the river to 
the opposite side, returned, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in guiding 
and supporting him across. 

The mist was now rapidly thinning 
away, and I could distinguish the 
high bank black against the sky. It 
was a joyful sight, and induced, by 
a natural association, the pleasant 
thought of the-comforter in my 
pocket. I took a mighty dram: then 
feeling for Aleck’s head, (he had 
lain down, streaming like Father 
Nile in the pictures, among the rushes 
at my feet), I directed the bottle’s 
mouth to his. He had been making his 
moan in an under whine ever since 
I first heard him lamenting his con- 
dition on the opposite side; but no 
sooner did his lips fee] the smooth in- 
sinuator’s presence, than (his tongue 
being put out of the way) they closed 
with instinctive affection, and went 
together when the long embrace was 
past, with a smack quite cheering. 
Then slowly rising, and fetching a 
deep sigh as he gathered himself to- 
gether, “ Lord, Lord,” said he, “ I’m 
nane the waur oO’ that. But, Master 
William, to tell God’s truth, I dinna 
ken whaur we are. That we hae 
crossed Glen—— water, or the Hill- 
head burn, or the Marcher’s dyke, 
I’m positive sure; but whilk I’m no 
just equal to say—but there’s some- 
thin’ black atween us and the lift; 
[judge it to be Dunmoss Cairn: let’s 
haud~on to it, and’ we maun soon 
come to biggit wa’s.” So saying, he 
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led me forward in the direction of 
what seemed to me also a distant 
hill; but —e occupied in placing 
my footsteps, [ had ceased to look at 
it, when all at once there was a crush 
of leaves about my head, and I found 
— under a green tree. “When 
will this weary — of error have 
an end ?” I mentally exclaimed ; but 
was surprised by Aleck taking my 
hand, rubbing the palm along the 
rough stem, and asking in an elate 
tone what I felt? “ A damnably 
rough bark,” growled 1; “ what do 
you mean?” He eut a eaper full 
three feet into the air. “ Here is a 
pleasant occurrence now—this rascal 
is drunk—he will roll into the next 
ditch and suffocate—I shall be the 
death of the poor fellow—lIshall lose” 
—here he broke my agreeable medi- 
tations. ‘ I'll tell you how it was, 
Master William; Jeanie and I were 
partners at the shearin’, (“ Evidently 
drunk,” thought I,) and I canna tell 
how it was, (“ I well believe you— 
you can not—but "twas all my own 
folly,” I muttered,) but I found the 
maid in a sair fluster that e’en when 
we parted : (“ You’ll be in sorer flus- 
ter presently if I begin to you—you 
drunken idiot!” was my running 
commentary,) and sae just as I came 
by this auld thorn”—* Then you do 
know where you are—do you?” I 
cried aloud.—* Sure enough,” said 
he, “ for didn’t I carve my heart wi’ 
Jeanie’s heuk stuck out through it 
that very night; and isna it here to 
this minute ?”—** Oh, ho, Jead on 
then, in God’s name; but tell me 
where we are, and how far we have 
to go.” —“ Why,” said he, “ the bridge 
is just a step overby that we ought 
to hae crossed; and troth, I wonner 
a dishfu’ at mysell for no kennin’ the 
black moss and the dolochan’s hole 
that we hae just come through; for 
I hae cut turf ia the ane, and weshed 
in the ither, since I was the bouk o’ 
a peat—but here we are at the end 
o’ the causey that will take us to the 
Grange.” We entered on a raised 
and moated bank, which crossed a 
mossy flat to the old house; but ere 
we had advanced a dozen steps, there 
suddenly appeared a light moving 
about, and giving occasional glimpses 
of the white walls and thick trees 
at the further end; it then came 
steadily and swiftly towards us; I 
could presently distinguish the dull 
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beat of hoofs on the greensward, and 
soon after, the figures of two mount- 
ed men. 

The sides of the old moat were over- 
grown with furze and brambles, and 
we stole into this cover as they ap- 
proached. The foremost bore the 
light, was armed at all points, and 
mounted on a fresh horse. I started 
with exultation where I lay—he was 
her father. His companion’s black 
breeches and canting seat proclaim- 
eda priest. They were conversing 
as they passed. “ Another month, 
good father, and we will be behind 
the bastions of Belle Isle ; were it not 
for my Madeline’s sake, I would make 
it six; but this bloodhound having 
been slipped upon us”— The sounds 
were here lost in the trampling of 
their horses ; I heard the man of masses 
mumble something in reply, and 
they wheeled out of hearing up the 
rugged pathway to the bridge. “ Now 
mind your promise, Master William,” 
said Aleck, as we rose and proceeded 
to the house. We soon arrived there ; 
and he Jed me toa low wing, repeat- 
ing his cautions, and, in answer tomy 
questions, denying all knowledge of 
the strangers. Placing me behind a 
low wall, he now stole forward, and 
tapped at a window, and presently [ 
heard the inmates moving and whis- 
pering. The door was soon opened, 
and a parley took place, in which I 
heard my assumed name made ho- 
nourable mention of by my intruder. 
He led me forward, pushed me gent- 
ly before him, and I found myself ia 
a dark passage, soft hands welcominz 
me, and warm breath playing on my 
cheek. 

The door was closed, and we were 
led into a wide rude apartment, dim 
in the low glow of a heap of embers. 
A splinter of bogwood was soon 
kindled, and by its light I saw that . 
we had been conducted by two girls. 
One, whom from her attention to 
Aleck I concluded to be her of the 
reaping- hook, was a pretty interesting 
soft maiden. -The other, however, 
had attractions of a very different 
class : fine-featured, dark-eyed, coal- 
black-haired and tall; as she stood, 
her right hand holding the rude torch 
over her head, while the left gather- 
ed the folds of a Jong cloak under 
her bosom, with her eyes of coy ex- 
pectation and merry amazement, she 
seemed more the ideal of a robber’s 
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daughter in some old romance, than 
a menial in a moorland farm-house. 
I attempted to salute her, but she 
held me at bay with her hand. “Hech, 
lad! ye’re no blate—is it knievin’ 
troots* ye think ye are? But, my 
stars! ye ave as droukit as if ye had 
been through a’ the pools o’ the burn! 
Sit down, my jo, till we dry ye; and 
be qu’et till I get a fire.” Peats and 
bogwood were now heaped upon the 
hearth ; and kneeling down upon the 
broad stone, she began puffing away 
with her pretty puckered mouth ; 
partly, I suppose, because there are 
no bellows in Glen——; and partly, 
I took it for granted, to afford me an 
opportunity of kneeling beside and 
preeing it. The smoke now rose be- 
fore me in thick volumes, and for a 
while I lost sight of Aleck and his 
Jeanie. By and by, however, on rai- 
sing my head, I started back at seeing 
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a figure the most extraordinary stand- 
ing at the further end of the apart- 
ment. A blanket covered the shoul- 
ders; the feet and legs were bare; a 
red handkerchief was tied about the 
head ; and, strangest of all, although 
the hairy neck and whiskers argued 
him a man, yet was he from the 
waist to the knees clad in a petticoat ! 

I started to my feet, visions of 
sleepwalkers and lunatics thronging 
through my imagination, but was 
caught hold of by Nanny, who, sha- 
king with suppressed laughter, whis- 
pered me, while the tears ran out 
and danced upon her long lashes for 
very fun, that it was only precious 
Aleck, “ wham Jeanie had cled in 
her bit wyliecoat, since she dauredna 
wake the hoose to look for. aught 
else ;” then, laying her hand upon 
my shoulder (and the wet oozed 
from between her fingers), she pro- 





* “ Knieving trouts” (they call it tickling in England) is good sport. 


You go to 








a stony shallow at night, a companion bearing a torch; then, stripping to the thighs 
and shoulders, wade in; grope with your hands under the stones, sods, and other 
harbourage, till you find your game, then grip him in your “ knieve,” and toss him 
ashore. 

I remember, when a boy, carrying the splits for a servant of the family, called Sam 
Wham. Now Sam was an able young fellow, well-boned and willing ; a hard- 
headed cudgel-player, and a marvellous tough wrestler, for he had a backbone like a 
sea-serpent ; this gained him the name of the Twister and Twiner. He had got into 
the river, and with his back to me, was stooping over a broad stone, when something 
bolted from under the bank on which I stood, right through his legs. Sam fell with 
a great splash upon his face, but in falling jammed whatever it was against the stone. 
* Let go, Twister,” shouted I, “ ’tis an otter, he will nip a finger off you.”— 
“‘ Whisht,” sputtered he, as he slid his hand under the water; ‘ May I never reada 
text again, if he isna a sawmont wi’ a shouther like a hog !”—‘* Grip him by the 
gills, ‘'wister,” cried I.—** Saul will I!” cried the Twiner; but just then there was 
a heave, a roll, a splash, a slap like a pistol-shot; down went Sam, and up went the 
salmon, spun like a shilling at pitch and toss, six feet into the air. I leaped in just 
as he came to the water; but my foot caught between two stones, and the more 
I pulled the firmer it stuck. The fish fell in a spot shallower than that from 
which he had leaped. Sam saw the chance, and tackled to again: while I, sit- 
ting down in the stream as best I might, held up my torch, and cried fair 
play, as shoulder to shoulder, throughout and about, up and down, roll and tumble, 
to it they went, Sam and the salmon. The Twister was never so twined before. 
Yet through crossbuttocks and capsizes innumerable, he still held on; now haled 
through a pool; now haling up a bank ; now heels over head ; now head over heels; 
now head and heels together ; doubled up in a corner ; but at last stretched fairly on 
his back, and foaming for rage and disappointment; while the victorious salmon, 
slapping the stones with his tail, and whirling the spray from his shoulders at every 
roll, came boring and snoring up the ford. I tugged and strained to no purpose; 
he flashed by me with a snort, and slid into the deep water. Sam now staggered 
forward with battered bones and peeled elbows, blowing like a grampus, and cursing 
like nothing but himself. He extricated me, and we limped home. Neither rose 
for a week ; for I had a dislocated ankle, and the Twister was troubled with a broken 
rib. Poor Sam! he had his brains discovered at last by a poker in a row, and 
was worm’s meat within three months; yet, ere he died, he had the satisfaction of 

feasting on his old antagonist, whe was man’s meat next morning. They caught him 
inanet, Sam knew him by the twist in his tail, 
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osed, with a maidenly mixture of 
indliness and hesitation, that I 
should go and do so likewise. Who 
knows how I might have stood the 
temptation, had she not in time per- 
ceived my error, and, blushing deep- 
ly, explained, that as Aleck had 
docecandesmed himself alone—so 
should I. Under these stipulations, 
_ I declined parting with more than 
my coat, for which she substituted 
a curiously quilted coverlet; then 
a me warm water, insisted on 
my bathing my feet. I gladly con- 
sented ; but hardly had I pulled off 
the coarse stockings, and washed 
the black soil from my hands, when 
there began a grievous coughing and 
grumbling in the room from which 
the girls had come. 

“ Lord, haud a grip o’ us!’ cried 
Aleck; “ it’s auld Peg hoastin’— 
De’il wauken her, the cankered 
rush! she’ll breed a bonny splore 
gin she finds me here.” 

“ Whisht, whisht,’ whispered 
Nanny, “ she’s as keen as colly i’the 
lugs; and glegger than baudrons i’ 
the dark.” 

The libelled Mistress Margaret 
gave no farther time for calumnia- 
tion ; slamming open the door, she 
came down upon us, gaunt, grim, 
and unescapable—* Ye menseless 
tawpies! ye bauld cutties! ye wan- 
ton limmers! ye—wha’s this?” She 
snatched the light from Nannie’s 
hand, and poked it close to my face 
—  Wha’s this ? I say, wha’s this ?” 

“ Hoots, woman!” cried Nanny, 
spiritedly, yet with an air of conci- 
liation, “ I’se bail ye mony a boy has 
come over the moss to crack wi’ 
yoursell when ye were a lassie.” 

“ When I was a lassie !” 

I thought she would have choked ; 
but her indignation at last made its 
way up in thunder upon my devoted 
head. 

“ Wha are ye? what are ye ? what 
fetches ye sornin’ here ? ye” —— 

Nanny again interposed. “ He’s 
just a weaver lad, I tell ye, that 
Aleck Lowther fetched frae the 
Langslap Moss to keep him com- 
pany.” 

“ A weaver lad!” (I had raised 
my foot to the rim of the tub, and 
sat with my chin a my hand, and 
my elbow on my knee, laughing, to 
the great aggrayation of her anger). 


[April’ 
“ A weaver lad!—there’s né’er & 
wabster o” the Langslap Moss ‘wi’ 
siccan a leg as that !—there’s ne’ér a 
ane o’ a’ the creeshy clan wha’s shins 
arena bristled as red as a belly rash- 
er !—there’s ne’er a wabster o” the 
Langslap Moss wi’ the track 0’ a 
ring upon his wee finger !—there’s 
ne’er a wabster o’ the Langslap Moss 
wi’ aughteen hunner linen in his 
sark-frill |—Jamie, hoi ! Jamie Steen- 
son, here’s a spy !” 

So sudden and overpowering was 
her examination and judgment, and 
her voice had risen to such a pitch 
of clamour, that all my attempts at 
interruption and explanation were 
lost; while the screams which the 
girls could not control when they 
heard her call in assistance, prevent- 
ed areply. One after another, five 
ruffianly-looking fellows rushed in 
at her call; and ere I could free 
myself from the importunate excul- 
pations of poor Nanny, they were 
crowding and cursing round me; 
while one, apparently their leader, 
held a lantern to my face, a pike to 
my throat, and demanded my name 
and business. That these were one 
unhappy remnant of the rebel party 
I could not doubt; if I declared my 
real name, I might expect all that 
exasperation could prompt and des- 
peration execute against a disguised 
enemy in the camp; (for the only 
one from whom I could expect pro- 
tection was, as I had seen, beyond 
my appeal.) Again, to give a ficti- 
tious name, and keep up the charac- 
ter of a country weaver, was revolt- 
ing to my pride, and in all likelihood 
beyond my ability. Which horn of 
this dilemma I might have impaled 
myself on, I cannot tell; for a sud- 
den interruption prevented my an- 
swer. 

Aleck, who had with difficulty been 
hitherto restrained by the united ex- 
ertions of the three women, here 
burst from their arms, tossed off his 
blanket, and leaped with a whoop 
into the middle of the floor ;—execept 
the short petticoat about his loins he 
was stark naked. “I’m twal stane 
wecht—my name’s Aleck Lawther 
—I’ll slap ony man o’ ye for four- 
an’-twenty tens!” As he utteréd 


this challenge, tossing his long arms 
about his head, bouncing upright, 
and cutting like a posture-masterat 
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the end of every clause, while the 
scanty kilt fluttered and flapped about 
his sinewy hams, the men fell back 


in a panic, as if from a spectre ; but 
their astonishment soon gave place 
to indignation, and my questioner, 
clubbing his pike, stepped forward, 
and ing the shaft rattle off the 
white array of ribs, which poor 
Aleck’s flourish had left unprotect- 
ed, reduced his proposals to practice 
in a trice. He, wisely making up for 
disparity of forces by superiority of 
weapon, started back, and adroitly 
unhooking the long iron chain and 
pot-hooks from the chimney, set 
them flying round his head like a 
slinger of old; and meeting his anta- 
gonist with a clash, shot him rocket- 
wise into the corner: then givin 
another whirl to his stretcher, an 
leaping out with the full swing of 
his long body, he brought it to bear 
upon the next. There was another 
clattering crash, and the man went 
down; but pitching with his shoul- 
der into the tub, upset it, and sent a 
flood of water into the fire. Smoke, 
steam, aud white ashes, whirled up 
in clouds; the lantern was trampled 
out, and the battle became general : 
for one rascal, lifting his fallen com- 
rade’s pike, (there was luckily but 
one among them,) advanced upon 
me. I had just light to see the 
thrust, and ey it. Another second, 
and we had closed in the midst of 
that strange atmosphere, striking and 
sneezing at each other across the 
pike shaft, as we each strove to wrest 
it to himself. My antagonist was a 
lusty fellow, and tugged me stoutly, 
while I kept him between me and the 
main fight, now raging through the 
water and the fire: this I could just 
distinguish among the vapour and 
smoke, dashed about inred showers of 
embers, as each new tramp and whirl 
of the combatants swept it from the 
hearthstone. How. Aleck fought his 
two opponents I could not imagine; 
yet once, during a minute’s relaxa- 
tion on our parts, when, having got 
the pike jammed between a table and 
the wall, we were reduced to the 
by-play of kicking one another’s shin- 
bones, I could hear, every now and 
again, above the medley of curses 
and screams, (for the women were 
all ») his lusty “ Hah!” as he put 
in each successive blow; and then 

alt and thud of some one gone 
down, far away in the distance; or 
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the rush of a capsize among the loose 
lumber at my feet. But I-had no 
longer an opportunity of noting his 
prowess ; for my antagonist, getting 
the weapon disentangled, hauled me 
after him inte the open floor, and 
then began upon the swinging sys- 
tem. So away we went, sweeping 
down chairs and stools, and rolling 
fallen bodies over in our course; 
till tired and dizzy, I suddenly plant- 
ed myself, let go both holds, and 
dashing in right and left together, 
sent him whirling like a comet, im- 
petuous and hot, into the void be- 
yond. But my own head here fell 

heavily upon my breast; and the 

whole scene, smoke, fire, and shifting 
shapes, with all their mingled hissing, 
and battering, oaths, shrieks, and im- 
precations, shut upon my.senses. 

A Babel of dull sound, chiming and 
sawing within my head, announced 
my returned consciousness. This is 
no dream, thought I; I have beenhurt, 
but I am afraid to ask myself where. 
If my skull should be fractured now, 
and [should be an idiot all my life, or 
if my arm should be broken—fare- 
well to the river! But can I be still 
doubled. up among those pots and 
pans which I crushed beneath me in 
my fall? No,—dark as it is, I feel 
that I am laid straight and soft. I 
must be in bed, but where ? where? 
It was some time before I had cou- 
rage to confirm my doubts of my 
head’s condition: it was carefully 
bandaged, and doubtless much shat- 
tered: I could feel that I was in a 
close-paneled bedstead, such as are 
usual in old houses; but had too 
much discretion to attempt the ha- 
zardous experiment of rising without 
knowing either my strength or situa- 
tion. So I lay, fancying all sorts of 
means to account for my preserva- 
tion: need I say that the main agent 
in all was the fair Madeline ? 

My curiosity was at length relie- 
ved ; arude folding-door opened op- 
posite, and shewed a low dim sitting- 
room beyond, from which there rose 
a few steps to the entrance of my 
chamber. On these appeared, not, 
alas! the fancied visitant who was to 
flit about my bedside, and mix her 
bright presence with my dreams; 
but stately and severe, with a pale 
cheek and compressed lip, her father 
—my aversion. 

I lay silent, sick at the thoughts of 
my own meanness in his eyes; while 
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he advanced, shading the light of the 
candle from my face, and in a low 
cold tone, asked if I desired any- 
thing ? 

I shall never forget him as he 
stood, the light thrown full upon his 
strong features and broad chest, and 
shining purple through the fingers of 
his large hand. “ I asked, sir, did you 
require any assistance ?” he repeat- 
ed. “ Are you in pain?” he went on. 
I now replied that my chief pain was 
caused by my own unworthy ap- 
pearance ; made a confused apology 
for my misconduct, and offered my 
acknowledgments for the protection 
I had received. “ You have saved 
the life of my child,” he said, turn- 
ing slightly from me, “ and protec- 
tion is a debt which must be paid; 
for your follower, he must thank the 
same circumstance for what little 
life his own mad conduct has left 
him.” Without another word, he 
took a phial from the table, and, pour- 
ing out a draught, handed it to me; 
I mechanically drunk it off; but ere 
I had taken it from my lips, he was 

one. I heard the doors close and 
the bolts shoot after him with strange 
forebodings ; and when the sound 
of his footsteps had died away in the 
long passage beyond, fell back in a 
wild maze of apprehension and self- 
censure, till I again sank into a heavy 


a 
hen I awoke, there wasa yellow 
twilight in my little cabin, from the 
scattering of a red ray of the sunset 
which streamed through a crevice in 
the door. I had therefore slept a 
whole day; my fever was abated ; 
the gnawing pain had left my head, 
and I longed to eat. I knocked upon 
the boards, and the door was pre- 
sently opened; but it was some time 
ere my eyes could endure the flood 
of light which then burst in. The 
figure which at length became visi- 
ble amid it, was little worthy so 
oodly a birth. The lank, slack, ill- 
inged anatomy of Peg, with a bottle 
in one hand, and a long horn spoon 
in the other, pr teheen | and in no 
gracious tone demanded what was 
my will. I turned and lay silent; for 
I never felt an awkward situation so 
embarrassingas then. My gorge rose 
at the malignant cause of all my dis- 
asters; but interest and discretion 
told me to be civil if Lspoke at all. 
I gave no answer ; she was in no hu- 
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mour to suffer such trifling with her 
time. “ Hear till him, Jamie!” she 
exclaimed to some one behind her 
“ hear till him, the fashious scunner| 
he dunts folk frae their wark as if 
he was the laird o’ the Lang Marches 
himsell, and then” —— “ Good Mis- 
tress Margaret” “ Mistress me 
nae mistresses! there’s ne’er a wife 
i the parish has a right to be mis- 
tressed, since she deeit wha’s wean 
ye wad betray! Deil hae me gin I can 
keep my knieves aff ye, ye ill-faured 
bluid-seller !’—* Ill-faured what ?” 
shouted I. “ No just ill-faured nei- 
ther, blest be the Maker, and mair’s 
the pity; ye’re a clean boy eneugh, 
as 1 weel may say, wha had the 
strippin’ and streekin’ o’ ye; but! 
say that ye’re just a bluid-seller, a 
reformer, a spy, gin ye like it bet- 
ter!” She backed down the steps, 
and holding a leaf of the door at each 
side, stretched in her neck, and went 
on, “ Aye, spy, Willie Macdonnell, 
spy to your teeth.—Isna your name 
upon your sark breast? and arena 
the arms that ye disgrace upon your 
seal,and daur ye deny them ? daur ye 
deny that ye’re the swearer away 0’ 
the innocent bluid o’ puir Hughy 
Morrison, wham ye hangit like a 
doug upon the lamp-posts o’ Doon- 
patrick? Daur ye hae the face to 
deny that ye come here e’en noo to 
reform upon Square O’ More and his 
bonny wean? Daur ye hae the impu- 
rence to deny it?” Here I was relie- 
ved by the entrance of Mr O’More 
himself. I addressed him in a tone 
as cool and conciliatory as I could 
command. “Iam much relieved to 
find, sir, that any harshness I may 
have to complain of, has originated 
in a mistake. Iam Mr Macdonnell 
of Redrigs. It was only last week 
that I returned from England, I have 
not been in this part of the country 
for many years; and can only say, 
that if any person bearing my name 
deserves the character you seem to 
impute to me, I detest him as cor- 
dially as you do.” He eyed me with 
visibly increased disgust. “ It will 
not pass, sir, it will not pass. I have 
had notice of your intentions,. Mr 
Macdonnell of Redrigs is in Oxford.” 
—* I tell you, sir, he is here!” I 
cried, starting up in bed. “ Back, 


back !” he exclaimed to the servants 
who were pressing round; they fell 
back, and he came up to me. “ Hark 
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ye, Sir, instead of assuming a name to 
which you have no right”——— The 
ssion which had been burning with- 
n me all along, blazed out in uncon- 
trollable fury. I started with a sud- 
den energy out into the floor; dash- 
ed backwards and forwards through 
the room, yeep pe with indignation, 
while I asserted my honour, and de- 
manded satisfaction; but the fire 
which had for a minute animated me 
failed; my tongue became confused 
and feeble; the whole scene whirled 
and flickered round me, and I sunk 
exhausted, and in a burning fever, 
on a seat. 

Every one who has suffered fever 
knows what a fiery trance it is. How 
long mine had continued I could not 
guess; when the crisis came, it was fa- 
vourable, and I awoke, cool and de- 
lighted, from a long sweet sleep. 
That scene I had already witnessed, 
of sunset through the room beyond, 
was again before me; the same grey 
and purple haze hung over the moun- 
tain, and the same rich sky from 
above lit up the river-reaches ; the 
dim old room was warm in the mel- 
low light; the folding-doors stood 
wide open, but on the steps where 
the marrer of the whole had stood 
before, lo! the radiance revelling 
through her hair; the rich light 
flushing warm through the outline 
of her face and neck; the sweet re- 
pose of satisfaction and conscious 
care beaming over her whole coun- 
tenance; benign and beautiful stood 
Madeline O’More, her finger on her 
lips. “ She, too, thinks me a spy,” 
I muttered, in the bitterness of my 
heart, and hid my face upon the pil- 
low. But who can describe my de- 
light when I heard her well-remem- 
bered accents murmur beside me, 
“ Oh no, believe me, indeed I do 
not!” I looked up. She was cover- 
ed with blushes—I felt them reflect- 
ed on my own cheek—there was a 
conscious pause. “ Then you do 
believe that Iam what I have told 
you?” I said at last. “ Oh yes! but 
indeed you must forgive the error,” 
she replied; and readily did I ad- 
mit its justifiableness, when she went 
on to tell me that a friend had rid- 
den a long journey to warn them 
against a person bearing my name, 
and answering to my appearance, an 
apostate from their own cause, and 

a noted spy, who, upon some vague 
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information of their retreat, had set 
out with the intention of discoveri 
and betraying them; and that the 
friend (in whom I at once recognised 
the priest I had seen her father con- 
duct from the house) had left them 
but a few minutes before I arrived. 
It was now my turn to apologize 
and explain. She listened, with man 
of palliation for the indignities I 
ad endured, to my account of my bu- 
siness in Ireland, and the circumstan- 
ces which had led me to Glen——; 
but when I came to account for my 
appearance at Moyabel, her confu- 
sion satisfied me that the motive was 
already known. I felt suddenly con- 
scious of having been dreaming'about 
her: and I knew that a fevered man’s 
dream is his nurse’s perquisite: dis- 
simulation, after what I knew and 
suspected to have passed, would 
have been as impossible as repug- 
nant. So then and there, among 
that mellow sunset in the sick cham- 
ber, I confessed to her how my whole 
thoughts had been haunted by her 
image, since the time when her fa- 
ther had hurried her from the scene 
of our meeting; how I could not rest 
while any scheme, how wild soever, 
ee me even a chance of again 
eholding her; how this had induced 
me to snatch at the first opportunity 
of discovering her, and had brought 
on that disastrous adventure which 
had ended in my wound: but that I 
still endured another, which I feared 
would prove incurable, if I might 
not live upon the hope (and I took 
her hand) of gaining her to be my 
heart’s physician constantly. 
Footsteps suddenly sounded in 
the passage. I released her hand, 
and she hid her confusion, in a hasty 
pene through a side-door, just be- 
fore her father made his appearance 
at that of the hall. He advanced with 
a frank expression of pleasure and 
concern; took his seat by my bed- 
side ; congratulated me on the fa- 
vourable issue of my illness, and re- 
peated those apologies and explana- 
tions which his daughter had already 
made; adding that his first intention 
had been to detain me prisoner, so 


that I could have no opportunity of 
betraying them until their departure 
for France ; but that the moment he 
had heard my undisguised ravings, 
he perceived the injustice of which 
he Thad been guilty; that Aleck’s 
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ech having returned soon after, 
or the poor fellow was so beaten 
t he could not say a word for three 
days—but I have taken good care of 
him,) another evidence, however un- 
necessary, was afforded by his de- 
claration; and that, therefore, a mes- 
senger was immediately dispatched 
to Knowehead, with private letters, 
explaining our situation and its 
causes, and resting on the honour of 
my friend for the security of all. 
The trust had been well reposed: 
Aleck, who was able to go home ina 
few days, had come the night before 
(although returned that morning) 
with the a of the real spy 
having applied for information to 
the old gentleman; but that, loyal 
subject and zealous protestant as he 
was, he had given him no more than 
a civil indication of his door. All 
this he told with a gratified and grate- 
ful air, and left me toa night of happy 
dreams. 

Next morning, however, he came 
to me, and in a serious, nay severe 
manner, told me, that as I had di- 
vulged the motive which brought me 
thither in my ravings, he felt it a duty 
to himself and to me, now that I was 
established in my recovery, to inform 
me that, while he forgave my intru- 
sion on a privacy he had already beg- 
ged me not to break, he must desire 
that there should be no recurrence 
of attentions to his daughter, which 
might distract a heart destined either 
for the service of a free Catholic in 
regenerated Ireland, or for that of 
Heaven in a nunnery. 

He had laid his hand upon the table, 
and it unconsciously rested upon 
the seals of my watch. “ Look,” 
said I, “at these trinkets ; I shall tell 
you what they are, and let them be 
my answer. That rude silver seal, 

th the arms and initials, was dug 
from my father’s orchard, along with 
the bones of his ancestor, who fell 
there beneath the knives of free Ca- 
tholics, in —41, a greyhaired man, 
among the seven bodies of his mur- 
dered wife and children. Look again 
at that curious ring ; it was worn by 
his son, the sole survivor of all that 
_ ancient nasa’ who escaped, a maim- 

ed.and famished spectre, out of Der- 
."ry, after the same party had driven 
him to eat bis sword belt for hunger. 
Look once again at this more antique 
locket; it contains the hair of a ma- 
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ternal ancestor, who perished for,the 
faith among the fagots of Smithfield ; 
and look, here, at my, own arm, that 
wound I received when achild, from 
the chief of a‘ Heart of Steel’ ban- 
ditti, who, under the same_ banner, 


lighted our family’s escape from rape ’ 


and massacre, by the flames of their 
own burning roof-tree; and yet I— 
I, every drop of whose blood might 
well cry out for vengeance, when 
I see these remembrancers of my 
wrongs in the hands of my wrongs’ 
defender, do yet take that hand, 
and long to call him father.” 

I was here interrupted by the sud- 
den entrance of a splashed and 
wearied messenger: advancing with 
a military salute, he presented a let- 
ter to Mr O’More.—* Pardon. me,” 
he said, hastily tearing it open, “ this 
is on a matter of life and death.” 
He read it in great agitation; led 
the messenger aside; gave some 
hurried orders; took down his arms 
from the mantelpiece; and drawin 
his belt, and fixing in his pistols 
while he spoke, addressed me:— 
“ Notwithstanding what you have 
urged, my determination remains un- 
altered. I must leave Moyabel, for I 
cannot now say how long: you shall 
be taken care of in my absence: fare- 
well, sir, farewell.” He shook me by 
the hand, and hurried away. I heard 
confusion in the house, and thought 
I could distinguish the sweet voice 
of Madeline, broken by sobs at his 
departure. A considerable party 
seemed to leave the house ; for there 
was a great trampling of herses in 
the court-yard, and two or three 
mounted men passed by the win- 
dows. At length they were out of 
hearing, and I determined not to lose 
another minute of the precious op- 
eae, 4 My clothes had. been 

rought from Knowehead, and I was 
so much recevered that I found my- 
self able to rise, and set about dress- 
ing immediately. My continental vi- 
sions of beard were more than real- 
ized; and if I failed to produce 
a shapely moustache, *twas not for 
lack of material. With fluttering ex- 

ectation, I selected the most grace- 
ul of the pantaloons; drew on, my 
rings; arrayed myself in the purple 
velvet slippers, cap, and, brocade 
dressing-gown; took one ‘lingering 
last soak 


at the little mirror 


scended into the parlour, 1. ew @ 
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writing-table’ to me, and penned a 
long’ lettéi® to Knowehead ; another 
to Redrigs, ‘and ‘had half-finished a 


sonnet to Madeline. The day was 
nearly past, and she had not yet 
made her Payee 

For ‘the first time the thought 
struck ‘me, and that with a pang 
which made me leap to my feet, 
that’ she had accompanied her fa- 
ther, and was gone! gone, perhaps, 
to a nunnery in France! gone, and 
lost to me for ever! “ Hilloa, Peg!” 
and I thumped the floor with the 
poker, “ Peg, Isay! as you would not 
have me in another fever, come 
here!” She came to the door: the 
poor old creature’s eyes were swol- 
len and bloodshot: she made a 
frightened courtesy to me as I stood, 
the papers crumpled up in one hand, 
and the poker in the other.—* Peggy, 
oh, Peggy! where is your young 
tifetrese ? 

“ Saye us, your honour! Ye are na 
weel; sall I fetch you a drap cor- 
dial ?” 

“Your mistress ? your mistress ? 
where is your young mistress ?” 

“Oh, sir, dear! take anither pos- 
set, and gang to your bed.” 

“ To the devil I pitch your posset! 
where is your young mistress? where 
is Madeline O’More ?” 

She turned to escape: I leaped 
forward, and caught her by the 
shoulder—*“ Since: ye maun ken, 
then,” she screamed, “ by God’s pro- 
vidence, she’s on the saut water wi’ 
the Square, her father.” I sank back 
upon the sofa. “ Wha,” she continued 
in a soothing strain, “ has left me to 
take charge o’ your honour’s head till 
ye can gang your lane: A’ the ithers 
are awa, but wee Jeanie and mysell ; 
and ye wadna, surely your honour 
wadna gang to frichten twa lane 
weemen, by dwamin’ awa that gait, 
and deein’ amang their hands? But 
save us, if there’s no auld Knowe- 
head himsell, wi’ that bauld sorner, 
Aleck Lawther, on a sheltie at his 
heels, trottin’ doon the causey !— 
Jeanie, hoi, Jeanie, rin and open the 
yett.” 

I tay back—sick—sick—sick. The 
old man, booted and spurred, strode 
in—' 

“in thinkin’, Willie, ye hae catch- 
ed a gbued head?” 

“If I do not catch a strait-waist- 
coat, sir, it will be the less matter.’’ 
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* Willie, man,” said he, without no” 
ticing my comment, “she’s weel awa, 
and you are weel redd—but toss off 
thae wylie-coats and nightcaps, and 
lap yoursell up in mensefu’ braid- 
claith ; for, donsie as you are, you 
maun come alang wi’ me to Knowe- 
head—there’s a troop o’ dragoons 
e’en now on Skyboe side, wi’ your 
creditable namesake at their head, 
and they’ll herry Moyabel . frae 
hearth-stane to riggin’ before sax 
hours are gane—best keep frae un- 
der a lowin’ king-post, and on the 
outside o’ the four wa’s o’ a pre- 
vost.—You’re no fit to ride, man; 
aud you couldna thole the joltin’ o’ a 
wheel-car—but never fear, we’ll slip 
you hame upon a feather-bed—Nae 
denial, Willie—here, draw on your 
coat: now, that’s somethin’ purpose- 
like—cram thae flim-flams into a 
poke, my bonny Jean, and fetch me 
a handkerchief to tie about his head: 
Come, Willie, take my arm—come 
awa, come awa.” 

I was passive in his hands, for I 
felt as weak as an infant. They wrap- 
ped me up in great-coats and blan- 
kets, and supported me to the court- 
yard. I had hardly strength to speak 
to Aleck, whom I now saw for the 
first time since the night of his dis- 
aster ; the poor fellow’s facestill bore 
the livid marks of his punishment, 
but he was active and assiduous as 
ever. A slide car or slipe—a vehicle 
something like a Lapland sledge— 
was covered with bedding in the 
middle of the square: a cart was 
just being hurried off, full of loose 
furniture, with Peggy and Jenny in 
front. I was placed upon my hurdle, 
apparently as little for this world as 
if Tyburn had been its destination : 
Knowehead and Aleck mounted their 
horses ; took the reins of that which 
drew me at either side, and hauled 
me off at a smart trot along the 
smooth turf of the grass-grown 
causeway. The motion was sliding 
and agreeable, except on one occa-’ 
sion, when we had to take a few 
perches of the highway in crossin 
the river; but when we struck o 
into the green horse-track » and 
began to rise and sink upon the ridges 
of the broad Jea, I could have com- 

red my humble litter to theknight’s 
orci which ‘felt like proud ‘seas 
under them.’ From‘ the sample I had 
had of that part of the country on 
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the night of the flood, I had antici- 
pated a “ confused march forlorn, 
through bogs, caves, fens, lakes, dens, 
and shades of death,” but was agree- 
ably surprised to see the Longslap 
Moss a simple stripe along the wa- 
ter’s edge, lying dark in the deepen- 
ing twilight, a full furlong from our 
path, which, instead of weltering 
through the soaked and spungy 
flats that I had expected, wound dry 
and mossy up the gentle slope of a 
smooth green hill; so that, although 
the night closed in upon us ere half 
our journey was completed, we ar- 
rived at Knowehead without farther 
accident than one capsize, (the beau- 
ty of slipping consists in the impos- 
sibility of breaks down,) and so far 
from being the worse of my “ sail,” 
I felt actually stronger than on lea- 
ving the Grange ; nevertheless I was 
put to bed, where I continued for a 
week. 

Next day brought intelligence of 
the wrecking of Moyabel in the 
search for the rebel general and the 
sick Frenchman: Our measures had 
been so well taken, however, that no 
suspicion attached itself to Knowe- 
head. I learned from Peggy, 80 soon 
as her lamentations subsided, that 
Mr O’More was a south country gen- 
tleman, who had married her master’s 
sister, and that Madeline was his on- 
ly child; that this had been his first 
visit to the north since the death of 
his lady, which had taken place at 
her brother’s house, but that Moy- 
abel had long been the resort of his 
friends and emissaries. The old wo- 
man left Knowehead that night, and 
I learned no more ; for Jenny (who 
remained with Miss Janet) had been 
so busy with her care of Aleck du- 
ring his illness, and afterwards so 
unwell herself, that she knew nothing 
more than I. 

Another week completely re-esta- 
blished me in my strength; but the 
craving that had never left me since 
the last sight of Madeline, kept me 
still restless and impatient. Mean- 
while Aleck’s courtship had ripened 
in the golden sun of matrimony, and 
the wedding took place on the next 
Monday morning. He was a favour- 
ite with all at Knowehead, and the 
event was celebrated by a dance of 
all the young neighbours. After wit- 
nessing the rm Seer flinging in the 
barn for half an hour, I retired to 


(April, 
Miss Janet’s parlour, where I was 
lolling away the evening on her high. 
backed sofa, along with the eld gen. 
tleman, who, driven from his capitol 
in the kitchen by the bustle of the 
day, had installed himself in the un- 
wonted state of an embroidered arm- 
chair beside me. We were projecting 
a grand coursing campaign before I 
should leave the country, and listen- 
ing to the frequent bursts of merri- 
ment from the barn and kitchen, 
when little Davie came in to tell his 
master that “ Paul Ingram was spee- 
rin’ gain he wad need ony tay, or 
brendy, or prime pigtail, or Virgin- 
ney leaf.” 

“Ido not just approve of Paul's 
line of trade,” observed the old man, 
turning to me; “for I’m thinking 
his commodities come oftener frae 
the smuggler’s cave than the King’s 
store; but he’s a merry deevil, Paul, 
and has picked up a braw hantle o’ 
mad ballads ae place and another; 
some frae Glen—— here, some frae 
Galloway, some frae the Isle o’ Man, 
and some queer lingos he can sing, 
that he says he learned frae the 
Frenchmen.” 

A sudden thought struck me. “I 
will go out and get him to sing some 
to me, sir.’—“ Is Rab Halliday there, 
Davie ?” enquired he. 

“ Oh aye, sir,” said Davie; “ it’s 
rantin’ Rab that ye hear roarin’ e’en 
noo.” 

“ Weel, tell him, Davie, that here’s 
Mr William, wha has learned to speel 
Parnassus by a step-ladder, has come 
to hear the sang he made about my 
graadmither’s wooin’.” 

Accordingly Davie ushered me to 
the kitchen. I could distinguish 
through the reaming fumes of liquor 
and tobacco about half a dozen ca- 
rousers ; they were chorusing at 
the full stretch of their lungs the 
song of a jolly fellow in one corner, 
who, nodding, winking, and flou- 
rishing his palms, in that state of per- 
fect bliss “ that good ale brings men 
to,” was lilting up 


“ Till the house be rinnin’ round about, 

It’s time enough to flit ; 

When we fell, we aye gat up again, 

And sae will we yet !” 

This was ranting Rab Halliday— 
they all rose at my entrance; but 
being able to make myself at home 
in all companies, I had little difficul- 
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ty in soon restoring them to their any lack of skill that might be de- 
seats and jollity; while Davie signi- tected by my learning, sang with 
fied what was to him intelligible of great humour the following verses, 
his master’s wishes to the tuneful which he entitled 


ranter. Rab, after praying law for 


Tue Canny Courtsnir. 


Youne Redrigs walks where the sunbeams fa’ ; 

He sees his shadow slant up the wa’— 

Wi’ shouthers sae braid, and wi’ waist sae sma’, 
Guid faith he’s a proper man ! 

He cocks his cap, and he streeks out his briest; 

And he steps a step like a lord at least; 

And he cries like the deevil to saddle his beast, 
And aff to court he’s gaun. , 


The Laird o’ Largy is far frae hame, 
But his dochter sits at the quiltin’ frame, 
Kamin’ her hair wi’ a siller kame, 
In mony a gowden ban’ : 
Bauld Redrigs loups frae his blawin’ horse, 
He prees her mou’ wi’ a freesome force— 
“ Come take me, Nelly, for better for worse, 
To be your ain guidman.” 


“ T’]l no be harried like bumbee’s byke— 
I'll no be handled unleddy like— 
I winna hae ye, ye worryin’ tyke, 

The road ye came gae ’lang !” 
He loupit on wi’ an awsome snort, 
He *d the fire frae the flinty court ; 
He’s aff and awa in a snorin’ sturt, 

As hard as he can whang. 


It’s doon she sat when she saw him gae, 

And a’ that she could do or say, 

Was—“ QO! and alack! and a well-a-day ! 
I’ve lost the best guidman !” 

But if she was wae, it’s he was wud; 

He garr’d them a’ frae his road to scud ; 

But Glowerin’ Sam gied thud for thud, 
And then to the big house ran. 


The Glowerer ran for the kitchen door ; 
Bauld ——- hard at his heels, be sure, 
He’s wallop’d him roun’ and roun’ the floor, 
As wha but Redrigs can? 
Then Sam he loups to the dresser shelf— 
“I daur ye wallop my leddy’s delf ; 
I daur ye break but a single skelf 
Frae her cheeny bowl, my man!” 


But Redrigs’ bluid wi’ his hand was up ; 
He’d lay them neither for crock nor cup, 
He play’d awa’ wi’ his cuttin’ whup, 
And doon the dishes dang ; 
He clatter’d them doon, sir, raw by raw ; 
The big anes foremost, and syne the sma’; 
He came to the cheeny cups last 0’ a’— 
They glanced wi’ gowd sae thrang! 
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Then bonny Nelly came skivlin’ butt; 
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Her twa white arms roun’ his neck she put— 
“ O Redrigs, dear, hae ye tint your wut? 
Are ye quite and clean gane wrang ? 
O spare my teapot! O spare my jug! 
O spare, O spare my posset-mug! - 
And I’ll let ye kiss, and Ill let ye hug, 
Dear Redrigs, a’ day lang.” 


“ Forgie, forgie me, my beauty a ! 
Ye are my Nelly, my heart’s deligh 


t; 


Pll kiss and I'll hug ye day and night, 


If alang wi’ me you’ll 


» 
+ 


“ Fetch out my pillion, fetch out my cloak, 

You’ll heal my heart if my bowl you broke.” 

These words, :whilk she to her bridegroom spoke, 
Are the endin’ o’ my sang. 


I got this copy of his song since, 
else I could not have recollected it 
from that hearing; for I was too im- 
patient to put the plan into execu- 
tion for which I had come out, to at- 
tend even to this immortalizing of an 
ancestor, 

I knew Ingram at once by his blue 
jacket, and the corkscrews which 
bobbed over each temple as he nod- 
ded and swayed his head to the 
flourishes of “the gaberlunzie man,” 
(the measure which Halliday had 
chosen for his words ;) so when the 
song was finished, and I had drank a 
health to Robin’s muse, I stepped 
across to where he sat, and said I 
wished to speak with him alone. He 

ut down his jug of punch, and fol- 

owed me into my own room, I closed 
the door and told him, that as I 
understood him to be in the Channel 
trade, I applied to know if he could 
put me on any expeditious convey- 
ance to the coast of France. “ Why, 
sir,” said he, “I could give you a cast 
myself in our own tight thing, the 
Saucy Sally, as far as Douglas or the 
Calf; and for the rest of the trip, 
why there’s our consort, the Little 
Sweep, that will be thereabouts this 
week, would run you up, if it would 
lie in your way, as far as Guernsey, 
or, if need be, to Belle Isle.” “ Belle 
Isle?’ repeated I, with a start; for 
the words of O’More to the priest 
came suddenly upon my recollec- 
tion, “ Has any boat left this coast or 
that. of Man for Belle Isle within the 
last fortnight?” “ Not a keel, sir ; 
there’s ne’er a boat just now in the 
Channel that could do it but herself 
—nthey, call her the Deil-sweep, sir, 
among the revenue sharks ; for that’s 
all.that they could eyer make of her. 


She is the only boat, sir, as I have 
said, and if so be you are a gentle- 
man in distress, you will not be the 
only one that will have cause to trust 
to her—but, d—n it, (he muttered,) 
these women—well, what of that ?— 
Mayn’t I lend a hand to save a fine 
fellow for all that?—but harkye, 
brother, this is all in confidence.” 

“ Your confidence shall not be 
abused,” whispered I, hardly able to 
breathe for eager hope—the female 
passengers—the desire for exclusion 
—the only boat that fortnight, all 
confirmed me. “ Mr O’More and I 
are friends; fear neither for him nor 
yourself; let me only get first on board, 
and I can rough it all night on deck, 
as many a time I’ve done before : his 
daughter and her woman can have 
your cabin to themselves.” It was a 
bold guess, but all right ; he gaped at 
me for a minute in dumb astonish- 
ment; then closing one hand upon 
the earnest which I here slipped into 
it, drew the other across his eyes, as 
if to satisfy himself that he was not 
dreaming, and in a respectful tone 
informed me that they intended sail- 
ing on the next night from Cairn 
Castle shore. “ We take the squire 
up off Island Magee, sir ; he has been 
lying to on the look-out for us there 
for the last ten days; so that if you 
want to bear a hand in getting the 
young lady aboard, it will be all ar- 
ranged to your liking.” 

During this conversation, my 
whole being underwent a wonderful 
change ; from the collapsing sickness 
of bereavement, I felt my heart and 
limbs expand themselves under the 
delightful enlargement of this new 
spring of hope: I shook Ingram. by 


the hand, led him back to the kitchen, 
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and returned to the old man ‘with 
a step so elated, ‘and with such a 
kindling of animation over my whole 
appearance, that he exclaimed, in 
high glee, “ Heard ye ever sic verses 
at Oxford, Willie? Odd! man, Rab 
Halliday is as good as a dozen o’ 
Janet’s possets for ye; Pllhaehim here 
again to sing to ye the morn’s e’en.” 

“ He is a very pleasant fellow—a 
very pleasant fellow, indeed, sir; but 
I fear I shall not be able to enjoy his 
company to-morrow night, as I pur- 
pose taking my passage for the Isle 
of Man in Ingram’s boat.”—* Non- 
sense, Willie, nonsense; ye wadna 
make yoursell ‘ hail, billy, weel met,’ 
wi’ gallows-birds and vagabonds— 
though, as for Paul himsell” ——* My 
dear sir, you know I have my pass- 
port, and need not care for the repu- 
tation of my hired servants ; besides, 
sir, you know how fond I am of ex- 
citement of all sorts, and the rogue 
reall re so well” —— 

“ That he does, Willie. Weel, weel 
—he that will to Cupar maun to 
Cupar!” and so saying, he lifted 
up his candle and marched off the 
field without another blow. 

Ingram and I started next evening 
about four o’clock, attended by little 
Davie, who was to bring back the 
horse I rode next day; Ingram, 
whose occupation lay as much on 
land as sea, was quite at home on his 
rough sheltie, which carried also a 
couple of little panniers at either side 
of the pommel, well-primed with 
samples of his contraband commo- 
dities. We arrived alittle after night- 
fall in Larne, where we left Davie 
with the horses, while Ingram, ha- 
ving disposed of his pony, joined me 
on foot, and we set off by the now 
bright light of the moon along the 
hills for Cairn Castle. 

During the first three or four miles 
of our walk, he entertained me with 
abundance of songs echoed loud and 
long across the open mountain ; but 
when we descended from it towards 
the sea, we both kept silence and a 
sharp look-out over the unequal and 
bleak country between. We now got 
among low clumpy hills and furzy 

ullies; and had to pick our steps 
through loose scattered lumps of 
rock, which were lying all round us 
white in the clear moonshine, like 
aot sheep upon. the hill-side. 
The Wind was off the shore, and we 
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did not hear the noise of the water 
till, at the end of one ravine, we 
turned the ~— jut of a low pro- 
montory, and beheld the image of the 
moon swinging in its still swell at 
our feet. 

. Ingram whistled, and was answer- 
ed from the shore a little farther on ; 
he stepped out a few paces in ad- 
vance and led forward ; presently I 
saw a light figure glide out of the 
shadow in front and approach us. 

“ Vell, mine Apostéle Paul, vat 
news of the Ephesiens ?” 

“ All right, Munsher Martin, and 
here is another passenger.” 

He whispered something, and the 
little Frenchman touched his hat with 
an air; and expressed, in a com- 

ound of Norman-French, Manx, and 

nglish, the great pleasure he had in 
doing a service to the illustrious ca- 
valier, the friend of liberty. Hear- 
ing a noise in front, I looked up and 
discerned the light spar of a mast 
peeping over an intervening barrier 
of rock; we wound round it, and on 
the other side found a rome es. 
boat of about eighteen tons hauled 
close to the natural quay, with her 
mainsail set and flapping heavily in 
the night wind. Here we met an- 
other seaman. In ten minutes we 
were under way ; the smooth ground- 
swell running free and silent from 
our quarter, and the boat laying her- 
self out with an easy speed, as she 
caught the breeze freshening over 
the lower coast. The Saucy Sally 
was a half-decked cutter, (built for a 
pleasure-boat in Guernsey,) and a 
tight thing, as Ingram had said. I did 
not go into the cabin, which occupied 
all the forecastle, but wrapping my- 
self in my cloak, lay down along the 
stern-sheets,and feigned to beasleep, 
for I was so excited by the prospect 
of meeting Madeline, that I could no 
longer juin in the conversation of the 
crew. In about half an hour I heard 
them say that we were in sight of 
Island Magee, and rising, beheld it 
dark over our weather-bows ; I went 
forward and continued on the fore- 
castle in feverish impatience as we 
neared it; the breeze stiffened as we 
opened Larne Lough, and the Saucy 
Sally tossed two or three sprinklings 
of cold spray over my shoulders, but 
I shook the water from my cloak and 


resumed my look-out. At last we 
were within a quarter of a mile of 
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the coast, and a light appeared right 
opposite ; we showed another and lay 
to; with a fluttering heart I awaited 
the approach of a boat; twice I fan- 
cied Teaw it distinguish itself from 
the darkness of the coast, and twice 
I felt the blank recoil of di int- 
ment; at last it did appear, dippin 
distinct from among the rocks an 
full of people; they neared us ; my 
heart leapt at every jos of their oars 
in the loose thewels; for I could 
now plainly discern two female fi- 
gures, two boatmen, and a muffled 
man in the stern. All was now cer- 
tain; they shot alongside, laid hold of 
the gunnel, and I heard O’More’s 
voice call on Ingram to receive the 
lady ; [could hardly conceal my agi- 
tation as she was lifted on deck, but 
had no power to advance; Nancy 
followed, and O’ More himself leaped 
third on deck—the boat shoved off, 
the helmsman let the cutter’s head 
away, the mainsail filled, and we 
stood out to sea. 

Here I was then, and would be 
for four-and-twenty hours at the 
least, by the side of her whom a 
little time before I would have given 
years of my life to have been near 
but for a minute; yet, with an unac- 
countable irresolution, I still delay- 
ed, nay, shrunk, from the long-sought 
interview. It was not till her father 
had gone into the little cabin to ar- 
range it for her reception, and had 
closed the door between us, that I 
ventured from my hiding-place be- 
hind the foresail, and approached her 
where she stood gazing mournfully 
over the boat’s side at the fast pass- 
ing shores of her country. I whis- 
pered her name; she knew my voice 
at the first syllable, and turned in 
amazed delight; but the flush of 
pleasure which lit up her beantiful 
features as I clasped her hand, had 
hardly dawned ere it was chased by 
the rising paleness of alarm. I com- 
forted her by assurances of eternal 
love, and vowed to follow her to the 
ends of the earth in despite of every 
human power. We stood alone; for 
two sailors were with O’More and 
the girl in the cabin, and the third, 
having lashed the tiller to, was fixing 
soatdthiing forward. We stood alone 
ong—time is 


I cannot guess how | 


short, but the joy of those moments 
has been everlasting. We exchan- 
ged vows of mutual affection and 
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constancy, and I had sealed our 
blessed compact with a kiss, witness- 
ed only by the moon and stars, when 
the cabin-door opened, and her fa. 
ther stood before me. I held out 
my hand, and accosted him with the 
free confidence of a joyful heart. 
The severe light of the moon sharp- 
ened his strong features into start- 
ling expression, as he regarded me 
for a second with mingled astonish- 
ment and vexation. He did not seem 
to notice my offered hand, but saying 
something in a low, cold tone about 
the unexpected pleasure, turned to 
the steersman, and demanded fierce- 
ly why he had not abided by his 
agreement ? The sailor, quailing be- 
fore the authoritative tone and as- 
pect of his really noble-looking ques- 
tioner, began an exculpatory account 
of my having been brought thither 
by Ingram, to whom he referred. 

Bold Paul was beginning with 
* Lookee, Squire, I’m master of this 
same craft,” when Linterrupted him 
by requesting that he would take his 
messmates to the bows, and leave 
the helm with me, as I wished to ex- 

lain the matter myself in private. 

e consigned his soul, in set terms, 
to the devil, if any other man than 
myself should be allowed to make a 
priest’s palaver-box of the Saucy 
Sally, and sulkily retired, rolling his 
quid with indefatigable energy, and 
squirting jets of spittle half-mast 
high. 
‘O'More almost pushed the relue- 
tant Madeline into the cabin, closed 
the door, and addressed me.—* To 
what motive am I to attribute your 
presence here, Mr Macdonnell ?” 

“ To one which I am proud to 
avow, the desire of being near the 
object of my sole affections, your 
lovely daughter; as well, sir, as from 
a hope that I may still be able to 
overcome those objections which you 
once expressed.” 

He pointed over the boat’s side to 
the black piled precipices of the 
shore, as they stood like an iron wall 
looming along the weather-beam.— 
“ Look there, sir; look at the Bloody 
Gobbins, and hear me—When a set~ 
ting moon shall cease to fling the 
mourning of their shadows ovet the 
graves of my butchered ancestors, 
and when a yaies sun shall cease 
: bare before abhorring Christen- 
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« Luff, sir, luff,” cried Ingram, from 
the foreeastle. 

“ Gome aft) yourself, Paul,” I re- 
plied im despair and disgust. 

O’More retired to the cabin bulk- 


head, and leaned inst the door, 
without completing his broken vow. 
Ingram took the helm, and I sat down 
in silence. Paul saw our unpleasant 
situation, and ceasing to remember 
his own cause for ill-humour, strove 
to make us forget ours. He talked 
with a good deal of tact, but with 
little success, for the next half hour. 
O’More remained stern and black as 
the Gobbins themselves, now rapid- 
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ly sinking astern, while the coast of 
— ~ ee — into the broad 

of Belfast upon our rter. 
The moon was still shining vith un- 
abated lustre, and we could plainly 
discern the bold outline of the hills 
beyond; while the coast of Down 
and the two Copelands lay — 
in grey obscure over our starboar 
bow. No sail was within sight; we 
had a stiff breeze with a swinging 
swell from the open bay; and as the 
cutter lay down and shewed the 
glimmer of the water’s edge above 
her gunnel, the glee of the glorying 
sailor burst out in song. 


Haul away, haul away, down helm, I say ; 
Slacken sheets, let the good boat go.— 

Give her room, give her room for a spanking boom; 
For the wind comes on to blow— 


(Haul away !) 


For the wind comes on to blow, 
And the weather-beam is gathering gloom, 
And the scud flies high and low. 


Lay her out, lay her out, till her timbers stout, 
Like a wrestler’s ribs, reply 
To the glee, to the glee of the bending tree, 


And 


e crowded canvass high— 
(Lay her out!) 


And the crowded canvass high; 
Contending, to the water’s shout, 
With the champion of the sky. 


Carry on, carry on; reef none, boy, none ; 
Hang her out on a stretching sail : 

Gunnel in, gunnel in! for the race we’ll win, 
While the land-lubbers so pale— 


Carry on! 


While the Tend. ludbers so pale 
Are fumbling at their points, my son, 
For fear of the coming gale! 


All but O’ More joined in the cho- 
rus of the last stanza, and the bold. 
burst of harmony was swept across 
the water like a defiance to the east- 
ern gale. Our challenge was accept- 
ed. “ Howsomever,” said Ingram, 
after a pause, and running his glist- 
ening eye along the horizon, “as we 
are not running a race, there will be 
no harm in taking in a handful or 
two of our cloth this morning ; for the 
wind is chopping round to the north, 
and I would’nt wonder to hear Scul- 
marten’s breakers under our lee be- 
fore sunrise.” 

* And a black spell we will have 
till, then, for when the moon goes 
down you may stop your fingers in 
your eyes for starlight,” observed the 
other sailor, as he began to slacken 


down the peak halliards ; while they 
brought the boat up and took in one 
reef in the mainsail; but the word 
was still “helm a larboard,” and the 
boat’s head had followed the wind 
round a whole quarter of the com- 
pass within the next ten minutes. 
We went off before the breeze, butit 
continued veering round for the next 
hour; so that when we got fairly into 
the Channel, the predictions of the 
seamen were completely fulfilled ; 
for the moon had set, the wind was 
from the east, and a hurrying drift 
had covered all the sky. 

We stood for the north of Man; 
but the cross sea, produced by the 
shifting of the wind, which was fast 
rising toagale, buffeted us with such 
contrary shocks, that after beating 
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through it almost till the break of 
day, we gave up the hope of making 
Nesshead, and, altering our course, 
took in another reef, and ran for the 
Calf. 

But the gale continued to increase; 
we pitched and plunged to no pur- 
pose ; the boat was going bows in at 
every dip, and the straining of her 
timbers as she stooped out to every 
stretch, told plainly that we must 
either have started planks or an al- 
tered course again. The sailors, 
after some consultation, agreed on 
putting about ; and, for reasons best 
known to themselves, pitched upon 
Strangford Lough as their harbour of 
refuge. Accordingly we altered our 
course once more, and went off be- 
fore the wind. Day broke as we were 
still toiling ten miles from the coast 
of Down. The grey dawnshewed a 
black pile of clouds overhead, ga- 
thering bulk from rugged masses 
which were driving close and rapid 
from the east. By degrees the coast 
became distinct from the lowerin 
sky ; and at last the sun rose luri 
and large above the weltering wa- 
ters. It was ebb tide, and I repre- 
sented that Strangford bar at such a 
time was peculiarly dangerous in an 
eastern gale; nevertheless the old 
sailor who was now at the helm in- 
sisted on standing for it. When we 
were yet a mile distant, I could dis- 
tinguish the white horses running 
high through the black trembling 
strait, and hear the tumult of the 
breakers over the dashing of our 
own bows. Escape was impossi- 
ble; we could never beat to sea in 
the teeth of such a gale; over the 
bar we must go, or founder. We took 
in the last reef, hauled down our jib, 
and, with ominous faces, saw our- 
selves in ten minutes more among 
the cross seas and breakers. 

The waters of a wide estuary run- 
ning six miles an hour, and meeting 
the long roll of the Channel, might 
well have been expected to produce 
a dangerous swell ; but a spring-tide 
combining with a gale of wind, had 
raised them at flood to an extra- 
ordinary height, and the violence 
of their discharge exceeded our anti- 
cipations accordingly. We had hard- 
ly encountered the first two or three 
breakers, when Ingram ‘was T- 
ed from the foveeiatle b the batfet 
of a counter sea, which ‘struck us 
orward just as the regular swell 
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caught us astern ; the boat heeled al- 
most on her beam ends,’ and he fell 
over the cabin door into the hold; 
the man at the helm was preparing 
for the tack as he saw his messmate’s 
danger, and started forward to save 
him : he was too late; the poor fel- 
low pitched upon his head and shoul- 
ders among the ballast ; at the same 
instant the mainsail caught the wind, 
the boom swung across, and striking 
the helmsman on the back of theneck, 
swept him half overboard, where he 
lay doubled across the gunnel,with his 
arms and head dragging through the 
water, till I hauled him in. He was 
stunned and nearly scalped by the 
blow. Ingram lay moaning and mo- 
tionless; the boat was at the mercy of 
the elements, while I stretched the 
re fellows side by side at our feet. 

had now to take the helm, for the 
little Frenchman was totally igno- 
rant of the coast; he continued to 
hand the main-sheet ; and O’More) 
who all night long had been ‘sitting 
in silence against the cabin bulk- 
head, leaped manfully upon the fore- 
castle and stood by the tackle there. 
We had now to put the boat upon 
the other tack, for the tide made it 
impossible to run before the wind. 
O’More belayed his sheet, and, as 
the cutter lay down again, folded his 
arms and Jeaned back on the wea- 
ther bulwark, balancing himself with 
his feet against the skylight. 

The jabble around us was like the 
seething of a caldron ; for the waves 
boiled up all at once, and ran in all 
directions. I was distracted by their 
universal assault, and did not observe 
the heaviest and most formidable’ of 
all, till it was almost down upon 
our broadside. I put the helm hard 
down, and shouted with all my might 
to O’More—* Stand by for a sea, 
sir, lay hold, lay hold.” It was too 
late. I could just prevent our being 
swamped, by withdrawing our quat- 
ter from the shock, when it struck 
us on the weather-bows, where he 
stood: it did not break. Our hult 
was too small an obstacle: it swept 
over the forecastle as the stream 
leaps a pebble, stove in the bulwark, 
lifted him right up, and launched 
him on his back, with his feet agaitist 
the foresail: the foresail stood ‘thé 
shock a moment, and he grappled 
to it, while we were swept’ of hi 
the rush, like a sparrow in the 
clutches of a hawk; but the weight 
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of water, hore all before it—the sheets 
were, torn from, the deck, the sail 
flapped .up above, the water, and I 
saw him tossed from its edge over 
the lee-bow. . The mainsail hid him 
for a moment; he reappeared, sweep- 
ing astern at the rate of fifteen knots 
an hour. , He.was striking out, and 
crying for a rope; there was no 
rope at hand, and all the loose spars 
had been stowed away: He could 
not. be saved. I have said that the 
sun had just risen: between us and 
the east his rays shone through the 
tops of the higher waves with a pale 
and. livid lig t; as O’More drifted 
into these, his whole agonized figure 
rose fora moment dusk in the trans- 
parent water, then disappeared in 
the hollow beyond ; but at our next 
plunge I saw him heaved up again, 
struggling dim amid the green gloom 
of an overwhelming sea. An ago- 
nizing cry behind me made me turn 
my head. “ O save him, save him! 
turn the boat, and save him! O Wil- 
liam, as, you love me, save my fa- 
ther!’ It was Madeline, frantic for 
grief, stumbling over, and unconsci- 
ously treading on the wounded men, 
as tha rushed from the cabin, and 
cast herself upon her knees before 
me. .I raised my eyes to heaven, 
praying for support ; and though the 
clouds rolled, and the gale swept 
between, strength was surely sent 
me from above; for what save hea- 
venly help could have subdued that 
fierce despair, which, at the first sight 
of the complicated agonies around, 
had prompted me to abandon hope, 
blaspheme, and die? I raised her 
ently but firmly in my arms; drew 
er, still struggling and screaming 
wild entreaties, to my breast, and not 
daring to trust myself with a single 
look at her imploring eyes, fixed my 
own upon the course we had to run, 
and never swerved from my severe 
determination, till the convulsive 
sobs had ceased to shake her breast 
upon mine, and I bad felt the warm 
gush of her relieving tears instead ; 
then my stern purpose melted, and, 
bending over the desolate girl, I 
nurmured, “ Weep no more, m 
Madeline, for, by the blessing of God, 
I will, be a father and a brother to 
you yet!” Blessed be he who heard 
my, holy vow!—when I looked up 
agai We were in the smooth. wa- 
vad - oe 


Drenched, numbed, and dripping 
all with the cold. spray, one, borne 
senseless and bloody in his, mess- 
mate’s arms, we climbed the quay 
of Strangford : the threatened tem- 
pest was bursting in rain and thun- 
der; but our miserable plight had 
attracted a sympathizing crowd, No 
question was asked of who? or 
whence? by a generous people, to 
wounded and wearied men and 
helpless women; till there pressed 
through the ring of bystanders a tall 
fellow, with a strong expression of 
debasement and desperate impu- 
dence upon his face, that seemed to 
say, “ Infamy, you have done your 
worst.” He demanded our names 
and passports, and arrested us all in 
the king’s name, almost in the same 
breath. I struck him in the face 
with my fist, and kicked him into 
the kennel. No one attempted to 
lift him; but he scrambled to his 
feet, with denunciations of horrible 
revenge. He was hustled about by 
the crowd till he lost temper, and 
struck one of them. He had now 
rather too much work upon his hands 
to admit of a too close attention to 
us: three or four persons stepped 
forward and offered us protection. 

Ingram and the other wounded 
sailor were taken off, along with the 
Frenchman, by some of their own 
associates; while a respectable and 
benevolent looking man addressed 
me, “ I am a Protestant, sir, and an 
Orangeman; but put these ladies 
under my protection, and you will 
not repent your confidence ; for, next 
to the Pope, I love to defeat an in- 
former;” and he pointed with a 
smile to our arrester, who was just 
measuring his length upon the pave- 
ment. 

“ Is his name Macdonnell ?” 
asked I. 

“ The same, sir,” he replied ; “ but 
come away with me before he gets 
out of my Thomas’s hands, and I 
will put your friends out of the 
reach of his.” 

I shall never be able to repay the 
obligation I owe to this good man, 
who received Miss O’More, with her 
attendant, into the bosom of his fa- 
mily, till I had arranged her journey 
to the house_of a female relative, 
whence, after a decent, period of 
mourning, our marriage, permitted 
me 90, bear her to my own, 
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Ir it be seldom safe for one man to 
dislike, despise, or disparage another, 
it must always be dangerous for one 
nation so to regard or judge another 
nation, since the causes are then 
more numerous, and also more sub- 
tle in their workings, by which both 
feeling and reason may be perni- 
ciously biassed, in the formation of 
sentiments permanently cherished 
by people towards people, state to- 
wards state. 

It is hard to know one’s own 
heart, scarcely possible to know 
another’s ; and yet how rash are we, 
one and all, in attributing characters 
to individuals on imperfect know- 
ledge even of their outward lives, in 
utter ignorance of their inner spirits! 
From certain circumstances in which 
Wwe suppose we see them placed, 
but without understanding what pro- 
duced that condition, and from a 
certain course of conduct which we 
suppose that we perceive them to 
pursue, but without any acquaint- 
ance with their multifarious motives, 
we toooften confidently pass sentence 
on their duties and deserts, classin 
them in different orders of moral an 
intellectual worth, as we vainly be- 
lieve, too, according to the commands 
of our conscience. But conscience, 
though stern and unrelenting in self- 
judgment, is not so when seeking to 
see into the impulses of the souls of 
our brethren ; and is then indeed the 
sister of charity. She tells us to be 
less wary in bestowing our praise 
than our blame, our love than our 
hate, and that in the light of good- 
will we shall ever most clearly see 
the truth. 

A very moderate experience, if 
accompanied with very moderate re- 
flection, might suffice, one would 
think, to shew us that we cannot 
otherwise be just. A holy caution 
is indeed one of the most conspicu- 
ous characteristics of that feeling and 
faculty within us that judges right 
and wrong; and we must not grant 
to “ well-meaning people,” as the 
weak and narrow-minded are too of- 
ten called, the privilege of trying, and 
testing and deciding all human con- 


duct by reference solely to what 
may happen to be the habitual pre- 
judices and bigotries of their’ own 
understandings, uninstructed and 
unenlightened by that large, that 
universal sympathy, without which 
there can be neither virtue nor wis- 
dom. 

Such errors, however, pass un- 
heeded by, often with little visible 
injury done, in the narrow circles of 
sag life, haunted, as they are, 

y too many foolish fancies and 
absurd surmises, whispered in the 
idle and empty talk of that confiden- 
tial gossiping, which, not contented 
with the me yd evil it condemns, 
is restless till it has created a seem- 
ing reality out of mere report, and 
infused perhaps a drop of pestilential 
poison into the otherwise harmless 
air of rumour, that circles round the 
dwelling of unsuspecting innocence. 

How much wilful misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentation of charac- 
ter and conduct do we see and hear 
every day, in the case of different 
professions! The soldier thinks the 
clergyman a hypocrite, because he 
wears a black coat; and the clergy- 
man thinks the soldier a profligate, 
because he wears a red one; the 
cloth is thought to colour the cha- 
racter even to the very eye; and 
there is a mutual repulsion between 
those who by nature may be kindred 
and congenial spirits. 

A more commonplace observation 
than the above, never trickled from 
grey-goose quill; and on that ac- 
count we let it trickle from ours; 
for extend the spirit of it from trades 
and professions, each of which hangs 
together like a small commnenweult, 
and is composed of a peculiar people, 
to kingdoms separated by seas, and 
each oe with its own life, and 
then you will find mighty nations re- 
garding each other with just ‘the 
same sort of feelings ; millions, when 
me go together under different laws 
and institutions, as blindly and 


senselessly ignorant of other millions, 
as Mrs Grundy of the real character 
of Mrs Tomkins. 

It is right that every people should 
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have its own national character, and 
the more strongly marked the better, 
for in such separation there is 
strength. But it is also right that 
each people should have large sym- 
pathies with the national character of 
all the rest. We speak of the good 
or the great ;—and all are either the 
one or the other, who, with some 
vices, possess any strong and dis- 
tinguishing virtues. But to have 
such large sympathies, there must 
be knowledge; and to have know- 
ledge, we must scatter to the winds 
that visit us from afar, all such of our 
home-born and home-bred prejudices 
and bigotries as blind us to the per- 
ception of the same qualities in which 
we find our own pride and de- 
light, when they exist in novel forms 
and combinations and habits in the 
character of the natives of other isles 
or continents, whether of alien, or of 
our own blood. If alien, to do so 
may be more difficult; if our own, 
not to do so is more mean—or base 
—or wicked, and now we are 
brought to the point—shall English- 
men and Scotchmen suffer them- 
selves to be divided in soul, more 
than by seas, from their brethren the 
Americans—by the sullen swell or 
angry billows of animosity and hatred, 
more perilous far than all the storms 
that sweep the bosom of the wide 
Atlantic ? 

We are the children of one mother. 
Not merely of old mother Earth, 
though in all cases that considera- 
tion should be sufficient to inspire 
mutual love into the hearts of her 
offspring ; but of the Island of the 
Enlightened Free: and never shall 
we believe that great nations can 
help loving one another, who exult 
in the glory of the same origin. 
Many ions may burn in their 
hearts, as they follow the career as- 
signed them by fate, that shall seem 
to set them at war. Jealously may 
they regard one another in the pride 
of their ambition. Should their 
mightier interests clash, fierce will be 
the conflict. But ifthese maybe pursu- 
ed and preserved in peace, there will 
beagrandeur in the guarded calm with 
whichthey regard each other’s power; 
and mutual pride, we may be well 
assured, in mutual prosperity. They 
—our colonists—thought themselves 
7 enslaved, and they resol- 
ved to be free.- We resolved to put 


them down as rebels. We fought and 
—they conquered. We were met by 
our own might—and need Old Eng- 
land be ashamed that New England 
triumphed? They grudged not after- 
pena ey must have en- 
vied—our victories over our and 
Europe’s foes, at Trafalgar, Talavera, 
and Waterloo. Ask them, the Ame- 
ricans, what nation of the Old World 
they love best, and that stands 
highest in their proud esteem? The 
nation from whose loins they sprung. 
Alfred, Bruce, and Washington, were 
our three great deliverers. 

There is great deur in the ori- 
gin of the civil polity of the Ameri- 
cans—in its sudden and strong esta- 
blishment; and it is destined, we 
doubt not, to long duration, and a 
vast accumulation of power—a 
boundless empire. 

The growth of the human race, in 
the course of nature, shews us first 
a family, then a tribe consisting of 
many kindred families, then a nation 
consisting of many kindred tribes. 
We find in the world several nations 
spread to a considerable extent by 
this natural diffusion ; but in that 
case, the degree of union among the 
different tribes seems very loose, and 
not sufficient to prevent internal 
wars. Thus in Europe, in its pri- 
mitive state, the Celtic, the German, 
and the Sclavonic nations, have ex- 
tended to great numbers, occupying 
wide countries ; and the old remem- 
brances of consanguinity, marked in 
speech, and in external appearance, 
with some community of usages, has 
maintained a loose union amon 
them. In Asia, some of the great 
Tartar —t and a ee . also, 
offer similar examples, having re- . 
mained till this day free fed ad- 
mixture of blood. ese shew how 
the traces of the primitive origi- 
nation of political society may re- 
main indelibly impressed upon it, 
through the longest succession of 
time. 

But to form larger, and yet strong- 
ly cemented states, other principles 
have been necessary, and have been 
employed by ‘nature—chiefly these 


two, volun Confederacy under a 
common head, and Conquest. 
Of the permanent states, that have 


been formed at any time by volun- 
tary Confederacy, the examples are 
not numerous, though some of them 
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are. not without splendour in the 
history of the world. In Italy, the 
Etrurian state a s.to have been 
so, formed, and it made oe pro- 
gress in early civilisation. Its union, 
too, .was of considerable duration, 
Among the Greeks we find different 
occasional 1 es, but none that 
could be called durable, except the 
union of the twelve Ionic cities in 
Asiatic Greece, a defensive league 
which. was managed by a diet of de- 
uties from the different towns. 
his, however, could not be said to 
constitute a state or community, 
since each remained governed by its 
own independent laws. The Am- 
hictyonic Council, in which the de- 
id of the principal states of 
Greece itself met to deliberate on 
questions of common interest, may 
indeed be considered as such a union, 
but of an imperfect kind. It shewed 
a tendency to such combination, and 
how strongly the sense of a certain 
natural bond of union remains among 
those who still retain in language 
and usages the evidence of ancient 
co. uinity, since Greece, split 
into a hundred states, and divided 
by restless and fierce hostilities, still 
acknowledged herself as one whole ; 
still reverenced that union which 
had been indelibly impressed upon 
her by the hand of nature. Among 
the leagues formed for temporar 
urposes, but which still bear evi- 
jas to the strongly-felt recogni- 
tion of a natural union not to be 
abolished, must not be forgotten that 
which guarded her liberty and her 
rising. glories, and which, alike by 
its own heroic splendour, and by the 
great deliverance it wrought, can 
never. be separated from the remem- 
brance of her deathless renown,— 
that warlike league of peace which 
purified with the blood of her inva- 
ders the soil which their feet had 
polluted, when the spear of liberty 
daunted barbaric hosts, and earth 
and sea, spread with the slain of his 
routed nations, justified the prophe- 
tic tears of the Persian king. 
In modern Europe there are some 
instances of such unions by volun- 
compact, which are remarkable 
an having given birth to states firm- 
} it, and of long endurance ; 
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ae : ae : the frst 
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instance, of defence and deliverance, 
and which for centuries wasnesacred« 
ly maintained, as if washérojeallp 
begun. The ary oe United Pre- 
vinces was su a. league ;:gi 

rise to a well-cemented icine 
community, which, on different;ac- 
counts, has made itself anameamong 
the nations of Europe. The:Empire 
of Germany is to be considered. as 
the most illustrious example known 
to us of such an union; yet its his- 
tory shews that that union, as it 
was more extended, was less strong, 
But look now at that part of America 
which was colonized from this coun+ 
try, offering a magnificent instance, 
to be distinguished from al). others, 
of a defensive league terminating in. 
the establishment of a glorious con: 
federated State. If it should be able 
permanently to maintain its: union, 


(which we do not doubt,). it:will, 


shew that, in advanced civilisation, 
it is possible for man to .effe¢t:by, 
deliberate political prudence that 
object, which, in early ages, nature 
has accomplished by far more.‘vied 
lent means, of which the most-cruel. 
is conquest,—the establishment :of 
extensive and well-united States. » 
That a great nation thus arisin 
should have established a very dif- 
ferent form of government indeed, 
from that under which its.“ Pik 
grim Fathers” and their aneesters 
ad lived, was inevitable ;.and much 
modified, doubtless, must now be 
the original European character of 
the race by the influence of the api- 
rit of all its new institutions... 
its essence is the same; and:the 
freedom enjoyed by the citizens of 
that young Republic is te our eyes 
nearly identical with that in which 
we have so long gloried with 
mitted pride under an old Monarchy. 
Ours may be violently destroyed by 
sudden revolution; theirs may by 
slower change be gradually sub- 
dued; but true patriots in.both 
great lands would be equally averse, 
we think, to dismiss frem remem. 
brance the manner in which. arese 
each majestic edifice of power,.and 
fear that any other innovation 
that of nature and time might preve, 
in the event, irremediable ruin.and 
total overthrow, vopiy 
The Americans wonder, weJnow, 
at the infatuation of our rulers; 
nor, devoted as they are.,so.their 
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own form: of government, can the 
more enlightened ‘and generous 
ae help feeling sorrow to 
see er that threatens ours. 
This con » which they have not 
hesitated to confess, proves their 
sympathy with our love and pride in 
our own constitution, and that there 
is a community of highest feeling, in 
spite of the opposite nature of our 
politics, —_ the most enlighten- 
ed lovers of their country, on the 
opposite shores of the Atlantic, on 
whose waters now meet in amity 
their = sails. May that ami- 
ty be never broken nor disturbed ; 
and by what other means may it be 
so strongly and sacredly preserved 
and secured, as by the mutual inter- 
change and encouragement of all 
those — and high thoughts—those 
“ fancies chaste and noble,” which 
genius brings to light into one com- 
mon literature, eloquent in the same 
speech that, for so many centuries, 
has been made glorious by the lof- 
tiest eonceptions of the greatest of 
the children of men? No treaties of 
peace so sacred as those ratified in a 
common tongue; and the tongue 
we speak, already known more 
widely over the world than any 
other, (we do not include the Chi- 
— is manifestly destined to com- 
municate Christianity to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

The treasures of our literature 
have been widely spread, and are eve- 


ry year spreading more widely over 
America; and theirs is winning its 
way & us, and indeed all over 


Europe. It is delightful to see how 
the A of ours is every where 
interfused ah may h —_— oe 
overpow at nality o 
thought and pemttaneneee ich weet 
belong to the mind of a young peo- 
ple, but which, among those who 
own a common origin, is felt rather 
by indescribable differences in the 
cast and colour of the imagery em- 
ployed, than discerned in any pecu- 
liar forms or moulds in which the 
compositions are cast. 

In in moral, and in physi- 
cal the Americans have done 
oI euphenek baka opanesauteently 

y ‘om a : estl 
e with all their powers ant 
] in constituting themselves 
into one of the communities of 
civitzedmen. Ofevery other people 
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the progress has’ been slow to any 
considerable —_ of poWer and 
extént of dominion; and ittagina- 
tion accompanying them alf the way 
from obscurity to splendour, a litera- 
ture has always grown up along with 
their growing strength, and some- 
times its excellence has been con- 
summate, before the character of 
their civil polity had been consoli- 
dated, or settled down into the stead- 
fastness belonging to the maturity 
of its might. But soon as her limbs 
were free to move obedient to her 
own will alone, America was at once 
a great country; there are no great 
and distant eras in her history, all 
connected together by traditionary 
memories embalmed in the voice of 
song. Her poets had to succeed her 
statesmen, and her orators, and her 
warriors ; and their reign is only 
about to begin. The records of the 
nation are short but bright; and \ 
their destinies must be farther un- 
rolled by time, ere bards be born to 
consecrate, in lyric or epic poetry, 
the events imagination loves. Now, 
her poets must be inspired by Hi 
rather than by Memory, who was held 
of old to be Mother of the Muses. 
They must look forward to the fu- 
ture, not backward to the past; and 
the soul of genius from that mystic 
clime may be met by the airs of in- - 
spiration. True, that the history of 
the human race lies open before 
them, as before the poets of other 
lands; but genius always — 
with its native soil, and draws 
it its peculiar character. Most of 
Sir Waltér’s immortal romances re- 
his own country—Wordsworth 
could have been born only in Eng- 
land.- His Sonnets to Liberty are 
all over English, though they cele- 
brate her virtues and her triumphs 
in all lands; his Ecclesiastical Son- 
nets could only ‘have been breathed 
by a spirit made holy alike by the 
humble calm of the chapel not much 
larger than a Bowderstone, like that 
of Wastdale, and by the lofty awe of 
such a cathedral as that of Salisbury, 
or of York Minster itself, by twi- 
light obscurely glimmering like some _ 


mysterious mountain. us, in 
America, must keep to America, to 
achieve “any great ° Cooper ~ 


work. 
among 4 ad most ‘powerful a 
imaginative ae 1h theage, Wash- 
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because intensely national. His la- 
ter works are beautiful, but they are 
English; and the pictures they con- 
tain cannot stand beside those drawn 
of English scenery, character, and 
manners, by our great native artists, 
without an uncertain faintness seem- 
ing to steal over them, that impairs 
their effect, by giving them the air, 
if not of copies, of imitations. “ Yet 
that not much ;” for Washington Ir- 
ving, as he thinks and feels, so does 
he write, more like us than we could 
have thought it possible an Ameri- 
can sbauid de, while his fine natural 

enius preserves in a great measure 

is originality, even when he deals 
with to him foreign themes, and treats 
them after an adopted fashion, that 
had been set by our own two most 
natural prose-writers, Addison and 
Goldsmith. 


(We shall ere long have other op- 


portunities of speaking about the 
genius of the Americans; meanwhile, 
we turn our attention to the produc- 
tions of Bryant, who has for a good 
many years been one of their most ad- 
mired poets. Many of them have ap- 
peared at various times in periodical 
publications; and now collected to- 
gether for the first time by Washing- 
ton Irving, (it is delightful to see suc 
service done by one man of genius to 
another, ) they makea mostinteresting 
volume. “ They appear to me,” says 
the amiable editor, “to belong to the 
best school of English poetry, and to 
be entitled to rank among the highest 
of their class. The British public has 
already expressed its delight at the 
graphic descriptions of American 
scenery and wild woodland charac- 
ters, contained in the works of our 
national novelist, Cooper. The same 
keen eye and just feeling for nature, 
the same indigenous style of think- 
ing, and local peculiarity of imagery, 
which give such novelty and interest 
to the pages of that gifted writer, will 
be found to characterise this volume, 
condensed into a narrower compass, 
and sublimated into poetry.” 

Tothe American scenery and wood- 
land characters, then, let us first of all 
turn; and while here we find much to 
please, we must strongly express our 
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ington Irving did so in early life, and 
was likewive eminently successful, 
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dissent from Mr Irving’s opinion, that 
in such delineations Bryant is equal to 
Cooper. He may he as true to nature, 
as far as he goes; but Cooper’s pic. 
tures are infinitely richer “in local pe- 
culiarity of imagery ;”’ and in “indige. 
nous style of thinking,” too, theadvan- 
tage lies with the novelist. But Bryant 
is never extravagant, which Cooper 
often is, who too frequently mars by 
gross exaggeration the effect of his 
pictures of external nature. The poet 
appears to be “ a man of milder 
mood” than the romancer; and of 
finer taste. But there is nothing in 
the whole volume comparable in ori. 
ginal power to many descriptions in 
the Prairie and the Spy. Neither do 
we approve the unconsidered praise 
implied in the somewhat pedantic 
expressions, “ condensed into a nar- 
rower compass, and sublimated into 
etry.’ None of these poems are 
ong; but condensation is not by any 
means their distinguishing merit, 
especially of the descriptive passages; 
we see much simplicity, but no sub- 
limation; and to us the chief charm 
of Bryant’s genius consists in a ten-| 
der pensiveness, a moral melancholy, 
breathing over all his contempla- | 
tions, dreams, and reveries, even such 
as in the main are glad, and giving 
assurance of a pure spirit, benevolent 
to all living creatures, and habitually 
pious in the felt omnipresence of the 
Creator. His poetry overflows with 
natural religion—with what Words- 
worth calls the “ religion of the 
woods.” 

This reverential awe of the Invisi- 
ble pervades the verses entitled 
“ Thanatopsis” and “ Forest Hymn,” 
imparting to them a sweet solemnity 
which must affect all thinking hearts. 
‘There is little that is original either in 
the imagery of the “ Forest Hymn,” 
or in its language ; but the sentiment 
is simple, natural, and sustained ; and 
the close is beautiful. The one idea is 
that “the groves were God’s first tem- 

les,” and might have been solemnly 
llustrated ; but there is not a single 
majestical line, and the imagination, | 
hoping to be elevated by the hymn 
of the pe oe at times feels lan- 
uor in the elaborate worship. This, 
owever, is very good ;— 


“ Father! thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, t * 
Didst weave this verdant roof, Thou didst look down 








is 
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‘\* Upon ‘the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
‘AIT these fait ranks of trees. They in thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 


And shot towards heaven. 


The century-living crow, 


Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till at last they stood, 

As now they stand, massive and tall and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 


Communion with his Maker.” 


We said the sentiment was well 
sustained ; but not in every part; nor 
do we hesitate to affirm that the lines 
immediately following “have no busi- 
ness there.” 


* No silks 
Rustle, nor jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter !” 


Such sarcastic suggestions jar and 
grate; and it would please us much 
to see that they were omitted in a 
new edition. The grandeur of the 


grove temple, and the sincerity of 
the grove worship, needed not such 
paltry contrasts to make them im- 
pressive. 

Had the poet’s soul been possessed, 
as it ought to have been, by the 
“ stilly twilight of the place,” his 
visions had been sacred from such 
intrusion. But it is restored to a 
deepening sense of all the surround- 
ing and overhanging solemnities— 
and breathes “here is continual wor- 
ship!” 


* Nature, here, 
In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 


Enjoys thy presence. 


Noiselessly around, 


From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes; and yon clear spring, that ’midst its herbs 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast. not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 


Of thy perfections. 
Are here to speak of thee. 


Grandeur, strength, and grace, 
This mighty oak— 


By whose immovable stem I stand, and seem 


Almost annihilated.” 


Again, to us the solemn strain is mi- 
serably marred by an unhappy—and 
at such a time we must think an un- 
natural allusion. 

“ Not a prince 
In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 
Ever wore his crown as loftily as he 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with 

which 

Thy hand has graced him !” 


Can an American Republican not 
forget his scorn of European kings 
even in the living temple of God, 
embowered before his imagination 
in the bosom of the wilderness ? 
But the piety of the poet prevails 
over his politics the very next mo- 
ment—and he beautifully says, 


* Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, such as. blooms not in the glare 


Of the broad sun. 


That delicate forest-flower, 


With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling. Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe.” 


The hymn then expresses the awe 
of the singer’s heart when he thinks 
of the great miracle that still goes on 


_ in silence round him—the perpetual 
_ work of creation, finished, t Tre. 


newed for ever! And after some 
congenial reflections, and the expres- 
sion of his réligious fear when God 
“ gets on fire the heavens with fall- 
ing thunderbolts,” a fear which is 
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very finely conceived stealing in from 
afar upon the hush, he thus concludes 
his “ Forest Hymn,’ which—though 
very good—might have been of “a 
higher mood.” Compare it with the 
“ Lines on revisiting the river Wye,” 
by that great poet whom Mr Bryant 
wisely venerates, (composed we be- 


lieve in early manhood,) and it will 
be felt, perhaps, that Mr Irving rash- 
ly says that his friend’s poems are 
entitled to “ rank among the highest 
of their class in the best school of 
English Poetry.’ The close of the 
hymn, we said, is beautiful. 


* Oh, from these sterner aspects of thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 


Of the mad unchained elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives!” 


« Thanatopsis,”’ (‘tis a Greek com- 
pound, English reader,) both in con- 
ception and execution, is more origi- 


noble example of true poetical en- 
thusiasm. It alone would establish 
the author’s claim to the honours of 


nal; and we quote it entire, as a genius. 


** To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language: for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart— 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings ; while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice. Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourish’d thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements— 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould ; 
Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good— 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past— 
All in one mighty sepulchre! The hills, 
Roek-ribbed and ancient as the sun—the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between— 
_ , The venerable woods—rivers that move 
4 oat majesty, and the complaining brooks 
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That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all, 
ld*ocvean’s gray and melancholy waste— mogu 

Are but*the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man! The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 





Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound 

Save his own dashings ; yet the dead are there, 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 

In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone, 

So shalt thou rest. And what if thou shalt fall 
Unheeded by the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of Care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men— 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man— 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side 

By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon : but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Would that some of the best Ame- 
rican landscape peor would send 
us over some of their best pictures, 
that we, who we fear must never 
cross the Atlantic, might see with 
our bodily eyes shadows of the sce- 
nery of the New World! Isit superior 
in aught but trees to our own High- 
lands? They are not inferior in 
power to any other Alps. Bryant 
makes rare and little mention of 
mountains; nor in his descriptive 
poetry is there often the sound of ca- 
taracts. He makes not much even 
of “ those great rivers, greatas any 
seas,” up one of which Coleridge 
makes his wild Leoni sail “tolive and 
die among the savage men ;” nor does 
he sketch out before our gaze. the 

een, wide, interminable savannahs.. 

ut he makes us feel with himself 
the profound stillness—the utter so- 
litude, of the bright and the hoary 


Forests, where youth and eld—all 
gigantic—mingle in life, growth, de- 
cay, and death, as if alien in their 
own ancient reign from every thing 
appertaining, however remotely, to 
therace of man. Uninyaded regions of 
mighty nature—yet cheerful with the 
songs of birds, the hum of bees, the 
chirp of the squirrel, and brightened 
with ground-flowers that “ soften the 
severe sojourn” with the presence of 
the beautiful. 

It is indeed in the beautiful that 
the genius of Bryant finds its prime 
delight. He ensouls all dead insen- 
sate things, in that deep and delicate 
sense of their seeming life, in which 
they breathe and smile before the 
eyes “ that love all they look upon,” 
and thus there is animation and enjoy- 


_Ioent, in fhe heat of the solitude. 
e 


Here are some lines breathing a 
woodland and (you will understand 
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us) a Wordsworthian feeling : while 


in our serene sympathy we love the 


we read them, as Burns says, “our poet. 


hearts rejoice in nature’s joy,” an 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE ENTRANCE TO A WOOD. 


Stranger, if thou hast learnt a truth which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 

Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 

Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares, 

To tire thee of it—enter this wild wood 

And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, 

And made thee loathe thy life. The primal curse 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsianing earth, 

But not in vengeance. God hath yoked to guilt 


Her pale tormentor, misery. 


Hence these shades 


Are still the abodes of gladness, the thick roof 

Of green and stirring branches is alive 

And musical with birds, that sing and sport 

In wantonness of spirit ; while below 

The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the shade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 


That waked them into life. 


Even the green trees 


Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 

To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 

Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seems to enjoy 
Existence, than the winged plunderer 

That sucks its sweets. The massy rocks themselves, 
And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 
That lead from knoll to knoll, a causey rude, 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 


Breathe fixed tranquillity. 


The rivulet 


Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, 
Seems, with continuous laughter, to rejoice 

In its own being, Softly tread the marge, 

Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wren 


That dips her bill in water. 


The cool wind, 


That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee, 
Like one that loves thee, nor will let thee pass 
Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace. 


There are other three pieces in blank 
verse (which Mr Bryant writes well 
—better, as far as we know, than any 
other American poet,) “ Monument 
Mountain,” “a Winter Piece,’ and 


the “ Conjunction of Jupiter and 
Venus.” he “ Winter Piece” we 
think the best—and it reminds us— 
though ’tis no imitation—of Cowper. 
Here is a splendid picture: 


Come when the rains 
Have glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice, 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach ! 
The incrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look! the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal ; each light spray, 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 
Ts studded with its trembling water-drops, 
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That stream with rainbow radiance as they move. 
But round the parent stem the long low boughs 
Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbours hide 

The grassy floor. Oh! you might deem the spot, 
The spacious cavern of the virgin mine, 

Deep in the womb of earth—where the gems grow, 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz—and the place 

Lit up most royally, with the pure beam 

That dwells in them. Or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 

And fades not in the glory of the sun ;— 

Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches ; and fantastic aisles 

Wind from the slght in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye,— 
Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault: 
There the blue sky and the white drifting cloud 
Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 

Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 

And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air, 











And all their sluices sealed. 
But all shall pass away 
From numberless vast trunks, 


Light without shade. 
With the next sun. 


All, all is light— 


Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 
Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 
Shall close o’er the brown woods as it was wont. 


We have quoted much that is 
beautiful; but do our readers find in 
it many “ graphic descriptions of 
American scenery”—much “ indi- 
genous style of thinking, and local 
peculiarity of imagery,” “ condensed 
into a narrow compass, and subli- 
mated into poetry ?”’ It seems to us, 
that by leaving out a very few allu- 
sions to objects living or dead, not 
native with us, it might be read to 
any familiar lover of nature, without 
his imagination being moved to leave 
the British isles, and fly to America. 
We have no right to complain that 
Mr Bryant has presented us with 
such poetry—for much of it is ex- 
quisite ; but is the scenery it paints 
as American as the scenery of the 
Task is English—and of the Seasons 
Scottish ? If it be—then there is 
little difference between the charac- 
ter of the Old World’s aspect and 
of the New. But we feel that there 
is much difference—and that dis- 
tinctive—while we are reading the 
novels of Cooper. 

Be this as it may, there are sprink- 
led all over this volume felicitous 
lines, and half lines, and epithets, that, 
independently of the general fidelity 
and feeling of his descriptions, shew 
that Bryant has learned— 

‘* To muse on nature with a poet’s eye.” 


Not a few such are to be seen in 
the passages already quoted—and 
here are some charming instances. 


‘* Lodged in sunny cleft 
Where the cold breezes come not, blooms 
alone 
The little wind-flower, whose just-opened 
eye 
Ts blue as the spring heaven it gazes at, 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty, for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar.” 


* Thou shalt look 
Upen the green and rolling forest top, 
And down into the secrets of the glens, 
And streams that in their bordering 
thickets strive 
To hide their windings.” 


— ~ to lay thine ear 
Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 
Of winds, that struggle with the woods 
below, 
Borne up like ocean murmurs.” 


© All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the rich flowers, and then 
again 
Instantly on the wing.” 


“ Lo! where the grassy meadow rune 


in. waves !” 
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* A thousand flowers 
By the road side, and the borders of the 
brook, 
Nod gaily to each other.” 
(In the Sudden Wind. ) 


“ On thy soft breath the new-fledged 
bird 
Takes wing, half-happy, half-afraid.” 


“ Lo! their orbs burn more bright, 
And shake out softer fires.” 
(Jupiter and Venus. ) 


“ Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if there were let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” . 

(To the Fringed Gentian.) 


These are a few.specimens; but 
there are scores of others that shew 
the observant eye and the sensitive 
soul of the poetic lover of nature. 

But there is much poetry in this 
volume of a kind that, to many 
minds, will be more affecting than 
any thing we have yet quoted—for 


‘it relates to the sons of the soil, 


whose races are now so sadly thin- 
ned, and as civilisation keeps hewing 
its way towards the shores of other 
seas, will at last be entirely extinct 
—the Red Men of the Woods. Fine 
mention is made of them in the 
“Ages,” the largest, but by no means 
the best, poem in the collection. It 
contains, however, these stanzas :— 


Late, from this western shore, that morning chased 
The deep and ancient night, that threw its shroud 
O’er the green land of groves, the beautiful waste, 
Nurse of full streams, and lifter-up of proud 
Sky-mingling mountains that o’erlook the cloud. 


Erewhile, where yon gay spires their brightness rear, 
Trees waved, and the brown hunter’s shouts were loud 
Amid the forest ; and the bounding deer 

Filed at the glancing plume, and the gaunt wolf yelled near. 


And where his willing waves yon bright blue bay 
Sends up, to kiss his decorated brim, 
And cradles in his soft embrace the gay 
Young group of grassy islands born of him, 
And, crowding nigh, or in the distance dim, 
Lifts the white throng of sails, that bear or bring 
The commerce of the world ; with tawny limb, 
And belt and beads in sunlight glistening, 

The savage urged his skiff like wild bird on the wing. 


Then, all this youthful paradise around, 
And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O’er mount and vale, where never summer-ray 
Glanced, till the strong tornado broke his way 
Through the gray giants of the sylvan wild; 
Yet many a sheltered glade, with blossoms gay, 
Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild, 
Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest smiled. 


There stood the Indian hamlet—there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar, 
Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake 
And the deer drank ; as the light gale flew o’er, 
The twinkling maize-field rustled on the shore ! 
And while that spot, so wild, and lone, and fair, 
A look of glad and innocent beauty wore, 
And peace was on the earth and in the air, 

The warrior lit the pile, and bound his captive there ; 


Not unavenged. The foeman, from the wood, 


Beheld the deed; and when the midnight shade 
- Was stillest, gorged his battle-axe with blood. 
f, All died—the wailing babe, the shricking maid— 
And in the flood of fire that seathed the glade, 
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()\'The zoofs went down ; but deep the silence grew, 
is) When-on the dewy woods the day-beam played ; 
Nod more the cabin smokes rose wreathed and blue, 
<Aud ever by their lake lay moored the light canoe, 


Look now abroad—another race has filled 

These, populous borders—wide the wood recedes, 

And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled ; 

The land is full of harvests and green meads ; 

Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds, 

Shine, disembowered, and give to sun and breeze 

Their virgin waters ; the full region leads 

New colonies forth, that toward the western seas 
Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees. 


Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off ; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race? 
Far, like the comet’s way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long untravelled path of light 
Into the depths of ages : we may trace, 
Distant, the brightening glory of its flight, 

Till the receding rays are lost to human sight. 


The mind of the poet kindles, and 
rightly, at the prophetic visions of 
his country’s boundless dominion, 
thick-peopled through cultivated re- 
gions laid open to all the light of 
heaven, and sheltering in the “ hor- 
rid shades forlorn,” the last rem- 
nants of the aboriginal hunter and 
warrior tribes. There is much of 
sadness, but far more of joy, in the 
prospect of the various and bound- 
less provisions and processes by 
which nature raises up the compli- 
cated structures of civilized life as 
her wildernesses fade before its 
march, and their inhabitants pine 
away and perish. For look at the 
numbers of a savage race, where a 
few families or tribes occupy a wil- 
derness for their supply of game, 
and compare with it the thronging 
population of some small spot where 
the arts of civilized life are highly 
advanced. The savage race is often 
noble ; and when we contemplate 
the magnificence of the mighty de- 
serts which nature has spread out 
for his paths, her mountains or her 
forests, one might imagine that she 
loved her proud lonely son, roving 
in his unmolested solitudes. But 
we look at the course she has given 
to the world, and we see that she 
seems impatient of stretching out 
her ample domains for a few pos- 
sessors. The nations of the earth 
advance incessantly from a rude to 


a cultivated state; and where the 
savage remains unaltered from age 
to age, in immutable barbarism, 
she sends her civilized children to 
dispossess him of the earth he has 
not known how to use, to thin his 
numbers, to lay waste the glory of 
her majestic reign, and to people and 
till her wildernesses. The first rude 
tribes that occupy a country, seem 
merely to have advanced one step in 


winning it from the wild beasts, and 


to hold it over for civilized man. Till 
he has ploughed his fields, and built 
his cities, and unfolded his arts, the 
land does not seem properly occu- 
pied by man. Then intellect awakens 
to its various works. Science and 
art arise, and the more complicated 
condition of life itself becomes the 
subject of thought. The moral nature 
of the species is unfolded—his mani- 
fold affections arise and spread—all 
the charities of life assume a higher 
tone—the altars and the temples of 
the gods are reared—war no longer 
burns around every dwelling—death 
hovers no more on sanguinary —— 
round every head—peace covers the 
land far and wide~and the soul un- 
disturbed expands all its heaven-as- 
piring affections. The laws them- 
selves of great states confirm their 
morality ; and only.as he is gradually 
formed under such institutions does 
man appear a meral being. How dif- 
ferent is he who sat at his bloody 
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feast, rioting with his comrades in 


the drunkenness of sa victory, 
and he who in the serenity of civili- 
zation, thoughtful and mild, maintains 
the blameless majesty of private life ! 
Yet even when surveying such 
changes as these, the on t will 
often indulge in melancholy and al- 
most regretful dreams of the wild 
life that has passed away, ennobled 
by the colouring and moulding of 
imagination far beyond the truth, till 
in the dead it beholds a race of he- 
roes. In such a mood the followin 
fine lines must have been compose 
—nor are they false to the nature 
= they adorn and dignify in the 
ust. 


THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR. 


Gather him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrior’s scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence, taught of old, 
The homage of man’s heart to death ; 
Nor dare to trifle with the mould 
Once hallowed by the Almighty’s 
breath. 


The soul hath quickened every part— 
That remnant of a martial brow, 

Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm—strong nolonger now. 

Spare them, each mouldering relic spare, 
Of God’s own image ; let them rest, 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was imprest. 


For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madness tost, 

In many a storm has been his path ; 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them, and defied their wrath. 


Then they were kind—the forests here, 
Rivers and stiller waters paid 

A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded soil below, 

The stars looked forth to teach his way, 
The still earth warned him of the foe. 


A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their fields our harvest waves, ‘ 


[April, 


Our levers woo beneath their moon— 
Ah, let us spare, at least, their graves! 


Perhaps the verses that follow are 
still finer—and we feel their pathos 
the more at this moment, from raving 
just read in that most interesting new 
work, M‘Gregor’s Northern America, 
a vindication of the Indian charac- 
ter, as it is still seen in Canada. The 
remnant of the Indian tribes scatter. 
ed over the Canadas, he tells us, 
exhibit a state of deplorable wretch- 
edness. Buta North American In- 
dian, except when maddened or stu- 
pified by the liquors introduced by 
the Europeans, is the most dignified 
person in the world. He is never 
awkward, never abashed, nor ever 
ill-bred or abusive. The grave, dig- 
nified, taciturn, yet, when occasion 
requires, elegant gentleman of na- 
ture, has never been properly re- 
spected by Europeans, and least of 
all by the English, who, to our dis- 
grace, have on almost all occasions 
treated with contempt “ the Stoic of 
the woods, the man without a tear.” 
The proud heart of the Indian, de- 
prived of his fine country, the forests 
of which once afforded him abundant 

me, and in the rivers of which he 
alone fished, rather than submit to the 
degradation of working for the rob- 
bers who now despise his race, pines 
in silent anguish, while he beholds 
the melting away of his tribe amidst 
the encroachments of Europeans. So 
far the excellent M‘Gregor, in a work, 
the spirit of which may be estimated 
by such sentiments, and now for 
Bryant, who puts the expression of 
the same feelings into the lips of an 


INDIAN AT THE BURYING-PLACE OF HIS 
FATHERS. 


Tt is the spot I came to seek,—. 
My fathers’ ancient burial-place, 

Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

It is the spot—I know it well— 

Of which our old traditions tell, 


For here the upland bank sends out 
A ridge towards the river side ; 
I know the shaggy hills about, 
The meadows smooth and wide ; 
The plains that, towards the southern sky, 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie, 


A white man, gazing on the scene, 
Would say a lovely spot was here, 
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And praise the lawns so fresh and green 
Between the hills so sheer, 

[like it not—I would the plain 

Lay in its tall old groves again. 


The sheep are on the slopes around, 
The cattle in the meadows feed, 
And labourers turn thecrumbling ground, 
Or drop the yellow seed, 
And prancing steeds, in trappings gay, 
Whirl the bright chariot o’er the way. 


Methinks it were a nobler sight 
To see these vales in woods array’d, 
Their summits in the golden light, 
Their trunks in grateful shade ; 
And herds of deer, that bounding go 
O’er rills and prostrate trees below. 


And then to mark the lord of all, 
The forest hero, trained to wars, 
Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall, 
And seamed with glorious scars, 
Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear. 


This bank, in which the dead were laid, 
Was sacred when its soil was ours ; 
Hither the artless Indian maid 
Brought wreaths of beads and flowers, 
And the gray chief and gifted seer 
Worshipped the God of thunders here. 


But now the wheat is green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior’s breast, 
And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of his rest ; 
And there, in the loose sand is thrown 
Of his large arm the mouldering bone. 


Ah! little thought the strong and brave, 
Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth, 
Or the young wife, that weeping gave 
Her first-born to the earth— 
That the pale race, who waste us now, 
Among their bones should guide the 
plough. 


They waste usay, like April snow 
in the warm noon we shrink away ; 

And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day,— 

Till they shall fill the land, and we 

Are driven into the western sea. 


But I behold.a fearful sign, 
To which the white man’s eyes are 
blind ; 
Their race may vanish hence, like mine, 
And leave no trace behind— 
Save ruins o’er the region spread, 
And the white stones above the dead. 


Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed; 
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The melody of waters filled 

The fresh and boundless wood ; 
And torrents dashed, and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 


Those grateful sounds are heard no more ; 
The springs are silent in the sun, 

The rivers, by the blackened shore, 
With lessening current run ; 

The realm our tribes are crushed to get 

May bea barren desert yet. 


Mr Bryant has painted some beau- 


tiful pictures of th ian female 
character. In “ Mountain Monu- 
ment” he tells the story of a young 
girl pining away in passion for a 
youth within the forbidden though 
not close degrees of consanguinity, 
and in sahel solents and remorse 
throwing herself from arock. It is a 
tradition, and very touchingly is it 
narrated. But the “ Indian Girl’s La- 
ment” will inspire more universal 
sympathy. Into her lips he puts lan- 
guage at once simple and eloquent, 
such as the true poet fears not to 
breathe from his own heart, when in 
mournful imagination personating a 
sufferer, knowing that no words ex- 
pressive of tenderest, and purest, and 
saddest emotions, can ever be other- 
wise than true to nature; when pas- 
sionate in the fidelity of its inno- 
cence, nor yet unconsoled in its be- 
reavement by a belief that pictures a 
life of love beyond the grave. 


THE INDIAN GIRL’S LAMENT. 


An Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battle, slept ; 
Her maiden veil, her own black hair, 
Came down o’er eyes that wept ; 
And wildly, in her woodland tongue, 

This sad and simple lay she sung : 


I’ve pulled away the shrubs that grew 
Too close above thy sleeping head, 

And broke the forest boughs that threw 
Their shadows o’er thy bed, 

That, shining from the sweet south-west, 

The sunbeams might rejoice thy rest. 


It was a weary, Weary road 
That led thee to the pleasant coast, 
Where thon, in his serene abode, 
Hast met thy father’s ghost ; 
Where everlasting autumn dies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies, 


’T was I the broidered mogsen made, 
That shod thee for that distant land ; 
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*T was I thy bow and arrows Jaid 
Beside thy ‘still cold hand— 

Thy bow in many a battle bent, 

Thy arrows never vainly sent. 


With wampum belts I crossed thy breast, 
And wrapped thee in the bison’s hide, 

And laid the food that pleased thee best 
In plenty by thy side, 

And decked thee bravely, as became 

A warrior of illustrious name. 


Thou'rt happy now, for thou hast past 
The long dark journey of the grave, 
And in the land of light, at last, 
Hast joined the good and brave— 
Amid the flushed and balmy air, 
The bravest and the loveliest there. 


Yet oft, thine own dear Indian maid, 
Even there, thy thoughts will earth- 
ward stray— 
To her who sits where thou wert laid, 
And weeps the hours away, 
Yet almost can her grief forget 
To think that thou dost love her yet. 


And thou, by one of those still lakes 
That in a shining cluster lie, 

On which the south wind scarcely breaks 
The image of the sky, 

A bower for thee and me hast made 

Beneath the many-coloured shade. 


And thou dost wait and watch to meet 
My spirit sent to join the blest, 

And, wondering what detains my feet 
From the bright land of rest, 

Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 

The rustling of my footsteps near. 


Many of the most delightful poems 
in this volume have been inspired by 
a profound sense of the sanctity of 
the affections. That love, which is 
the support and the solace of the 
heart in all the duties and distresses 
of this life, is sometimes painted by 
Mr Bryant in its purest form and 
brightest colours, as it beautifies and 
blesses the solitary wilderness. The 
delight that has filled his own being, 
from the faces of his own family, he 
transfuses into the hearts of the crea- 
tures of his imagination, as they wan- 
der through the woods, or sit singing 
in front of their forest-bowers. Re- 
mote as some of these creatures are 
from the haunts and habits of our 
common civilized life, they rise be- 
fore us at once with the s beau- 
ty of visionary phantoms, and with 
a human loveliness, that touch with 
a mingled charm our fancy and our 


(April, 
heart. Our poetic and ‘our henman 
sensibilities are awakened together, 
and we feel towards them the ¢imo- 
tions with which we listen to sweet 
voices from unknown beings smiling 
= singing to us in dreams. For exam. 
pie— 


ASONG OF PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


Come, take our boy, and we will go 
Before our cabin door ; 

The winds shall bring us, as they blow, 
The murmurs of the shore; 

And we will kiss his young blue eyes, 

And I will sing him as he lies, 
Songs that were made of yore: 

I'll sing, in his delighted ear, 

The island-lays thou lov’st to hear. 


And thou, while stammering I repeat, 
Thy country’s tongue shalt teach; 

*Tis not so soft, but far more sweet 
Than my own native speech ; ¢ 

For thou no other tongue didst know, 

When, scarcely twenty moons ago, 
Upon Tahité’s beach, 

Thou cam’st to woo me to be thine, 

With many a speaking look and sign. 


I knew thy meaning—thou didst praise 
My eyes, my locks of jet ; 

Ah! well for me they won thy gaze, 
But thine were fairer yet ! 

I’m glad to see my infant wear 

Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair, 
And when my sight is met 

By his white brow and blooming cheek, 

I feel a joy I cannot speak. 


Come talk of Europe’s maids with me, 
Whose necks and cheeks, they tell, 
Outshine the beauty of the sea, 
White foam and crimson shell. 
I'll shape like theirs my simple dress; 
And bind like them each jetty tress, 
A sight to please thee well ; 
And for my dusky brew. will braid 
A bonnet like an English maid. 


Come, for the soft, low sunlight calls— 
We lose the pleasant hours; 

*Tis lovelier than these cottage walls— 
That seat among the flowers. 

And I will learn of thee a prayer 

To Him who gave a home so fairy 
A lot so blest as ours— 

The Ged who made for thee and me 

This sweet lone isle amid the sea: 


This is the kind ‘of ‘love-pdétry'in 


which we dette: Suth féefings af- , 
owers—paré, bright, | 


fect us Hike 


balmy in their bliss, and yet ¢réelong 
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inspixing sadness, because we feel 
that, fragile.as, fair, they must soon 


decay. A flower of faultless and glo- 
rious beauty, just unfolded, seems as 
if it could not live on this earth and 
under these skies, if there were not 
some feeling for its loveliness to save 
it from harm. And this Ariosto must 
have felt, when, describing the rose 
which the virgin resembles, he says 
that sun, and air, and the dewy morn- 
ing, and sky, and earth, incline to- 
wards itin favour. Suchis the emotion 
with which our hearts regard Words- 
worth’s Ruth, “ ere she had wept, ere 
she had mourned, a young and hap- 

y child,” Itis like a halo round the 
al of Spenser’s Una. But the 
beauty of woman’s soul is by the 
poets in a thousand ways idealized 
—floating before us as between hea- 
ven and earth; see Coleridge’s Gene- 
vieve, Campbell’s Gertrude, and the 
Shepherd’s Kilmeny. In the same 
spirit with which you gaze on them, 
pray hearken to 


THE HUNTER’S SERENADE. 


Thy bower is finished, fairest ! 
Fit bower for hunter’s bride— 
Where old woods overshadow 
The green savannah’s side. 
I’ve wandered long and wandered far, 
And never have I met, 
In all this lovely western land, 
A spot so lovely yet. 
But I shall think it fairer 
When thou art come to bless, 
With thy sweet eyes and silver voice, 
Its silent loveliness, 


For thee the wild grape glistens 
On sunny knoll and tree, 

And stoops the slim papaya 
With yellow fruit for thee. 

For thee the duck, on glassy stream, 
The prairie-fowl shall die, 

My rifle for thy feast shall bring 
The wild swan from the sky. 

The forest’s leaping panther, 
Fierce, beautiful, and fleet, 

Shall yield his spotted hide to be 
A carpet for thy feet. 


I know, for thou hast told me, 
Thy maiden love of flowers ; 
Ah! those that-deck thy gardens 
Are pale compared with ours. 
When our wide woods and mighty lawns 
Bloom to the April skies, 
The earth has no more gorgeous sight 
. Lo shew,to human eyes, 
ye ecmney zed with blossoms, 


if summer long the bee 
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Murmurs, and loads his yellow. thighs, 
For thee, my love, and me. 


Or, wouldst thou gaze at tokens 
Of ages long ago? 

Our old oaks stream with mosses, 
And sprout with mistletoe ; 

And mighty vines, like serpents, climb 
The giant sycamore; 

And trunks, o’erthrown for centuries, 
Cumber the forest floor ; 

And in the great savannah 
The solitary mound, 

Built by the elder world, o’erlooks 
The loneliness around. 


Come, thou hast not forgotten 
Thy pledge and promise quite, 

With many blushes murmured, 
Beneath the evening light. 

Come, the young violets crowd my door 
Thy earliest look to win, 

And at my silent window-sill 
The jessamine peeps in. 

All day the red-breast warbles 
Upon the mulberry near, 

And the night-sparrow trills her song 
All night with none to hear. 


We turn from these sweet love- 
lays to a spirit-stirring composition, 
the “Song of Marion’s Men.” .Itis a 
beautiful ballad—with much of the 
grace of Campbell and the vigour of 
Allan Cunningham. The exploits of 
General Francis Marion, the famous 
partizan warrior of South Carolina, 
form an interesting chapter ‘in the 
annals of the American revolution. 
The British troops were so harassed 
by the irregular and successful war- 
fare which he kept up, at the head 
of a few daring followers, that they 
sent an officer to remonstrate with 
him for not coming into the open 
field, and fighting “ like a gentleman 
and a Christian,’ 


SONG OF MARION’S MEN. 


Our band is few, but true and tried— 
Our leader frank and bold— 

The foeman trembles in his camp 
When Marion’s name is told. 

Our fortress is the good green wood, 
Our tent the cypress tree ; 

We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea. 

We know its walls of thorny ‘vines; 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Tts safe and silent islands 
Within the dark: morass, 


Wo to the heedless soldiery, 
Whe little think ue near ! | 
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On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear ; 
When, waking to their tents on fire, 
They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand. to face us 
Are beat to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terror, deem 
A mighty host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon thehollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil : 

We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up, 

And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 

And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves, 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads— 

The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their steeds. 

’Tis life our fiery barbs to guide 
Across the moonlight plains ; 

’Tis life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts their tossing manes. 

A moment in the ravaged camp— 
A moment—and away 

Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day. 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs, 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And loveliest ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming— 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven tlie oppressor, 
For ever, from our shore. 


There is even more power in the 
“ African Chief.” The story of the 
ballad may be found in the African 
Repository for April 1825. The sub- 
ject of it was a warrior of majestic 
stature, the brother of Yarradee, 
King of the Solima nation. He had 
been taken in battle, and was brought 
in chains, for sale, to the Rio Pongas, 
where he was exhibited in the mar- 
ket-place, his ankles still adorned 
with the massy rings of gold which 
he wore when. he was ured. 
The refusal of his captor to listen to 


his offers of ransom, drove him mad, 
and he died a maniac: 


Tue Arrican Carer, 


Chained in the market-place he stood, 
A man of giant frame, 
Amid the gathering multitude 
That shrank to hear his name—~ 
All stern of look and strong of limb, 
His dark eye on the ground :— 
And silently they gazed on him, 
As on a lion bound. 


Vainly, but well, that:chief had fought,— 
He was a captive now,— 

Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 
Was written on his brow. 

The scars his dark broad bosom wore, 
Shewed warrior true and brave ; 

A prince among his tribe before, 
He could not be a slave. 


Then to his conqueror he spake— 
** My brother is a king ; 

Undo this necklace from my neck, 
And take this bracelet ring ; 

And send me where my brother reigns, 
And I will fill thy hands 

With store of ivory from the plains, 
And gold-dast from the sands,” 


** Not for thy ivory nor thy gold 
Will I unbind thy chain : 

That bloody hand shall never hold 
The battle-spear again. 

A price thy nation never gave, 
Shall yet be paid for thee ; 

For thou shalt be the Christian’s slave, 
In lands beyond the sea.” 


Then wept the warrior chief, and bade 
To shred his locks away ; 

And, one by one, each heavy braid 
Before the victor lay. 

Thick were the platted locks, and long, 
And deftly hidden there 

Shone many a wedge of gold among 
The dark and crisped hair. 


“© Look, feast thy greedy eye with gold 
Long kept for sorest need ; 

Take it—thou askest sums untold, 
And say that [am freed. 

Take it—my wife the long, long day 
Weeps by the cocoa-tree, 

And my young children leave their play, 
And ask in vain for me.” 


“ I take thy gold—but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong; 

And ween that by the cocoa ‘shade 
Thy wife will wait thee long.” 

Strong was the agony that shook 
The captive’s frame to hear, 
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And the proud meaning of his look 
Was changed te mortal fear, 


His heart was broken—crazed his brain— 
At once his eye grew wild— 

He struggled fiercely with his chain, 
Whispered, and wept, and smiled ; 

Yet wore not long those fatal bands, 
And once, at shut of day, 

They drew him forth upon the sands, 
The foul hyena’s prey. 


That Mr Bryant’s poetry may be 
seen in all its fine varieties, we quote 
three other compositions, inspired 
by love and delight in that benig- 
nant, bounteous, and beauteous Na- 
ture, who all over the earth repays 
with a heavenly happiness the grate- 
ful worship of her children. One of 
them, “ To a Waterfowl,” has been 
long and widely admired, and is in- 
deed a gem of purest ray serene, of 
which time may never bedim the 
lustre. The others are new to us— 
and “ beautiful exceedingly.” 


THE NEW MOON. 


When, as the garish day is done, 

Heaven burns with the descended sun, 
’*Tis passing sweet to mark, 

Amid that flush of crimson light, 

The new moon’s modest bow grow bright, 
As earth and sky grow dark. 


Few are the hearts too cold to feel 

A thrill of gladness o’er them steal, 
When first the wandering eye 

Sees faintly, in the evening blaze, 

That glimmering curve of tender rays 
Just planted in the sky. 


The sight of that young crescent brings 
Thoughtsof all fair and youthful things— 
The hopes of early years ; 
And echildhood’s purity and grace, 
And joys that, like a rainbow, chase 
The passing shower of tears. 


The captive yields him tothe dream 

Of freedom, when that virgin beam 
Comes out upon the air ; 

And painfully the sick man tries 

To fix his dim and burning eyes 
On the soft promise there. 


Most welcome to the lover’s sight 

Glitters that pure, emerging light ; 
For prattling poets say, 

That sweetest is the lovers’ walk, 

And tenderest is their murmured talk, 
Beneath its gentle ray. 
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And there do graver men behold 

A type of errors, loved of old, 
Forsaken and forgiven ; 

And thoughts and wishes net of earth, 

Just opening in their early birth, 
Like that new light in heaven, 


THE SKIES, 


Ay! gloriously thou standest there, 
Beautiful, boundless firmament ! 

That, swelling wide o’er earth and air, 
And round the horizon bent, 

With thy bright vault and sapphire wall 

Dost overhang and circle all. 


Far, far below thee, tall old trees 
Arise, and piles built up of old, 

And hills, whose ancient summits freeze 
In the fierce light and cold. 

The eagle soars his utmost height, 

Yet far thou stretchest o’er his flight. 


Thou hast thy frowns—with thee on 
high 
The storm has made his airy seat, 
Beyond that soft blue curtain lie 
His stores of hail and sleet ; 
Thence the consuming lightnings break, 
There the strong hurricanes awake. 


Yet art thou prodigal of smiles— 
Smiles sweeter than thy frowns are 
stern ; 
Earth sends from all her thousand isles 
A shout at thy return ; 
The glory that comes down from thee 
Bathes in deep joy the land and sea. 


The sun, the gorgeous sun, is thine, 
The pomp that brings and shuts the 
day, 
The clouds that round him change and 
shine, 
The airs that fan his way : 
Thence look the thoughtful stars, and 
there 
The meek moon walks the silent air. 


The sunny Italy may boast 
The beauteous tints that flush her 
skies ; 
And lovely, round the Grecian coast, 
May thy blue pillars rise ; 
I only know how fair they stand 
Around my own beloved land. 


And they are fair—a charm ‘is theirs, 
That earth, the proud green earth, has 
not, 
With all the forms, and hues, and airs, 
That haunt her sweetest spot. 
We gaze upon thy calm pure sphere, 
And read of Heaven’s eternal year. 
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Oh, when, amid the throug of men, 
‘Lhe heart grows sick of hollow mirth, 
low willingly we turn us then 
Away from this cold earth, 
And look into thy azure breast 
For seats of innocence and rest! 


TO A WATERFOWL. 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps 
of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side ? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teachestay way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmos- 
phere, 


Yet.stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 


‘Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end, 
Soon ‘shalt thou find a summer home, and 
rest 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds 
shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou'rt gone—the abyss of heaven 
Ilath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my 
heart 


Deeply hath sank the lesson thon hast 
~ given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He, who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight, 
In the long way that T must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


(April, 

All who have read this article will 
agree with what Washington Irving 
has said of his friend—that his close 
observation of the phenomena of na- 
ture, and the graphic felicity of his 
details, prevent his descriptions from 
ever becoming general and common- 
place ; while he has the gift of shed- 
ding over them a genuine grace that 
blends them all into harmony, and 
of clothing them with moral associa- 
tions that make them speak to the 
heart. Perhaps we were wrong in 
dissenting from Mr Irving’s other 
opinion, that his pdetry is character- 
ised by “the same indigenous style 
of thinking, and local peculiarity of 
imagery, which gives such novelty 
to the pages of Cooper.” fis friend's 
descriptive writings, he says, are’es- 
sentially American. They transport 
us, he adds, “ into the depths of thes6- 
lemn primeval forest, to the shores of 
the lonely lake, the banks of the wild 
nameless stream, or the brow of ‘the 
rocky upland, rising like a promon- 
tory from amidst a wide ocean’ of 
foliage, while they shed around’ us 
the glories of a climate fierce'in its 
extremes, but splendid in all its 'vi- 
cissitudes.” We object now but’to 
the last part of this elegant panegyrie. 
There are no fierce extremes in Mr 
Bryant’s poetry. That his writings 
“are imbued with the independent 
spirit and the buoyant aspirations 
incident to a youthful, a free, and a 
rising country,” will not, says Mr 
Irving, be the “ least of his merits” 
in the eyes of Mr Rogers, to whom 
the volume is inscribed ; and in ours 
it is one of the greatest; for we, too, 
belong to a country who, though not 
young—God bless her, awldSeotland! 
—hath yet an independent spirit and 
buoyant aspirations, which she is not 
loath to breathe into the bosom of 
one of her aged children—Currs- 
TOPHER NorTH. 
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THE ART or GOVERNMENT MADE EASY—A DISCOVERY OF THE ONLY TRUE 
PRINCIPLE— t 


IN A LETTER FROM SATAN TO THE WHIGS, 


Picked up near the Parliament House about a twelvemonth ago, and now 
Jirst published without Authority. ; 


In our last conversation at 
House, it was unanimously agreed 
to set aside all the Old Theories of 
Government; and the New Prin- 
ciple I then laid down was so entire- 
ly approved, that there can be no 
eccasion that I should enforce it by 
any new arguments. But, at your 
request, I am willing to put those I 
then urged into some form on paper, 
that they may be for constant refer- 
ence; and you seem to think they 
will have an authority, when known 
to proceed from me, that will won- 
derfully recommend them to Whigs 
of every generation. 

The difficulties hitherto eee 
all Governments have been so appal- 
ling, and the results so uncertain, that 
rather than continue in the old train, 
it was admitted thatit would be even 
preferable that “ Chaos should come 
again,” that we might take the 
chance of what that utter confusion 
might produce. There were accord- 
ingly advocates for bringing things 
to this crisis: But I shewed satisfac- 
torily that this has been sufficiently 
tried in the system of Conciliation, 
inwhieh all parties yielding up some- 
thing, brought a very heterogeneous 
mass into the political cauldron. But 
the result has not been quite agree- 
able. to. the. tastes of any. Govern- 
ments formed on this plan have been 
found to resemble those cheap-soup 
repositories established by the hu- 
mane; receptacles of unknown con- 
tributors, where the beggar made 
his wry face, and cursed the donors. 
Still it was evident that there was 
something new in this Principle, that 
rendered it worth an experiment, 
and undoubtedly it led to the valu- 
able discovery of the Only True 
One, which I have had the honour 
to develope fully to your satisfac- 
tion. For taking from Conciliation 
the necessity of reciprocity, or, ac- 
cording to a new diction, adapted to 
the liar circumstances of the 
times, keeping the reciprocity all on 
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one side, and pushing this a little 
further, the entire New Principle of 
Yielding was put forth and establish- 
ed as an undeniable truth, that will 
do honour to its enlightened patrons 
and this intellectual age. 

You were instantly and forcibly 
struck with the simplicity of the 
plan ; and saw at once that the Art 
of Governing was in fact but the Art 
of being Governed; that it resem- 
bled the genius of the subtle Cartha- 
ginian—* Nunquam ingenium idem 
ad res diversissimas, parendum at- 
que imperandum, habilius fuit.” You 
were in truth delighted, and with a 
praiseworthy zeal set about your 
various schemes to procure an op- 
portunity to put the grand discovery 
to the test of practice. In doing this, 
you did not forget that the Principle 
itself, so complete is it in all its 
parts, would be most effective; and 
so it proved; for you had but to 
give a glimpse of your scheme, and 
promise largely, and you instantly 
came into power, as you, with great 
propriety, expressed it, with extreme 
unwillingness, by “ yielding to the 
public opinion.” 

You are now established in office, 
and in confidence I promise you, 
that if you strictly follow the rule I 
have laid down for you, you shall 
not lose your reward.—You have 
begun well—for this Principle, sim- 
ple as it is, yet requires discretion 
of choice in the outset. For as it 
mainly depends on, or indeed con- 
sists in, being governed, it is evi- 
dently a matter of no small import- 
ance to choose well your Governors. 
In this respect I am satisfied—I can- 
not bestow too much praise on your 
selection. For, had you chosen 
among the Great, the Wealthy, the 
Good, the Wise, you would have had 
to contend against a formidable nu- 
merical strength, ever in perpetual 
warfare with these orders. And 
while they would have been weak 
to protect you, “7 might have been 
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werful to supplant you, by bring- 
ing into play those qualities in which 
they manifestly excel, and you do 
not. But you have chosen those 
who will be content to let you keep 
your places, while you are content 
to let them really govern; 80 that 
you have all the advantage, without 
the trouble or responsibilities that 
have been hitherto annoying to every 
administration. 

Whilst other Governments, in their 
weakness or ——- have appeal- 
ed to the “ Sense of the People,” 
you have more wisely appealed to 
the Non-sense of the People; by 
which youhave secured to yourselves 
an teen meme majority. Youhave 
nicely calculated that the numerical 
strength lay neither in the very wise 
nor very good. Indeed, that the 

rofligates, the irreligious, the reck- 

ess, the ruined in fortunes, the bank- 
rupts in fame, are ever the most ac- 
tive, and that it will not do to leave 
them as adversaries. This party, 
therefore, you saw, were, atall events, 
to be attached to you; and if once 
attached to you, that they should be 
strengthened; you therefore judi- 
ciously set about schemes, the effect 
of which has been, or will be, to 
make the numerical strength of this 
your party beyond question the chief 
population of the country. Yousaw 
that in London alone there is a mo- 
ving and movable mass, under the 
direction of “ The Movement,” of 
some thirty thousand profligates, 
scoundrels, ruffians, desperates,— 
ready for any work. It was there- 
fore with you a great object to adapt 
the work te their natures, and you 
have given them hopes they know 
well how to appreciate. You have 
formed them into a sort of body- 
guard that you can call up at a mo- 
ment’s notice. They boast, them- 
selves the Grey’s Own, and wear 
the tri-color as their badge of Mi- 
nisterial favour. These you haveso 
well trained, that you can send them 
in a body, should occasion require, 
to overawe Majesty itself, not only 
to the foot of the throne, but to put 
the throne at their foot—so that you 
have, by this one able maneuvre, 
turned the object of others’ fear into 
substantial means of your own safe- 
ty. Nor is there danger of their de- 
serting you, until you @esert the 


New Principle; for leng will it be 


CAprif, 
ere there will remain nothing for 
them to demand, or for you'to yield, 
And should you occasionally wish 
to retard their progress, you’ have 
but to commit some legislative fol- 
lies, in finance or otherwise, and they 
will be quite delighted by your pay- 
ing a deference to their suggestion, 
and yielding the points which you 
only mooted to give up. In fine, 
the more you consider this noble 
principle in all its bearings, the more 
will you be delighted with its faci- 
lity and security of operation. The 
choice of your Governors, then, is 
made. In this you have shewn great 
tact. You have only never to forget 
who and what they are—and your 
places are secure, till you are satu- 
rated with all the good that place 
can give. Your only business is now 
to know what your Governors (whom 
you must be sure to designate “ The 
People,” and, on particular ocea- 
sions, the “ Sovereign People,”) 
really require or demand at your 
hands. 

I will not deny, that this will bring 
you into closer contact with some 
low and despicable wretches than 
your pride can well stomach. 1 can 
even foresee, that you may be called 
up in the dead of night by a radival 
tailor, who chooses to transact ‘pub- 
lic business with you; and if you do 
not confirm his account of your con- 
versation, he will not hesitate to call 
you liar before the world, to shew 
his familiarity with you. But ‘you 
are too politic not to let your pride 
sleep, though you may not be allowed 
for a paltry hour or two that luxury; 
and you will recollect, that a tailor 
and a master-tailor are two different 
things ; and that though, to mark his 
insignificance, aristocratic insolence, 
in its foolery, may have designated 
him the ninth part of a man, it is 
not necessary he should be a split 
vote, but in this renovated age a 
most respectable plumper. But to 
be serious. Being of the charac- 
ter I have described, your Govern- 
ors will require you to encourage 
the largest licentiousness ;' and’ im 
order to put into their hatds that 
power at which they aim, they will 
demand of you to annihilate the Old 
Constitution—indeed, that for many 
reasons must be knocked. ‘sn’ the 
head, as thoroughly inconsistent with 
the New Principle. But yoti have 
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long since prepared the way for this 
yourselyes—for you have been vili- 
fying it these forty years, and have 
sufficiently thrown contempt upon 
all former acts of legislation that 
might stand in your way, by decla- 
ring to the people they were made 
by a corrupt Parliament, and with- 
out their consent, You will there- 
fore find little difficulty in setting 
aside what you please; you have 
well sneered away the “ wisdom of 
our ancestors,” and all will necessa- 
rily go with it. Thus, with regard to 
the Constitution, you have half done 
for that already—Reforni will well- 
nigh do the rest, or even the agita- 
tion of it will wonderfully strengthen 
your hands, by making your Govern- 
ors omnipotent. They will require 
you, in their love of “ Liberty, civil 
and religious,” and in their hatred 
of the useless restraints of religion 
particularly, to insult, to bully, and, 
if you.can, finally to crush the Clergy. 
There may be many ways of doing 
this—by vilifying them, by bidding 
the Bishops “ sét their houses in 
order,” for they “ shall die and not 
live;” or an effectual way may be 
found, if you can starve them out, or 
encourage others to do it. Any out- 
rage against them you must wink at, 
and make it a plea to annihilate their 
tithes, and for a while, as long as 
they are subservient to you and the 
People, dole out to them a scanty 
pittance, that shall make them com- 
plain. Then you may punish them for 
contumacy ; or, should you not be 
able to proceed in this work with the 
desired despatch, you must, while 
the patronage is in your hands, fill 
the Church with creatures of your 
own. Thus will you be able, or it 
will be your own fault, (admitting 
the familiar phraseology,) to Burke 
the Constitution and to Bishop the 
Church—and your fame will reach 
to the ends of the earth. 

In your hands, then, the very name 
of the Constitution will soon become 
a farce. You can then make an un- 
constitutional use of the King’s name, 
that “ tower of strength,” to delude 
any that, may be yet under the in- 
fluence of old prejudices; and this 
will be a master-stroke. You must 
make Majesty as much a puppet as 
possible,;and play antics to please 
your mobs,at your pulling the strings. 
You must keep the, King; therefore, 
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in utter ignorance of the wishes, the 
fears, and remonstrances of those call- 
ed the good and the wise ; you must 
besiege his ear, that nothing but ab- 
solute whiggery have access to its 
in short, excuse the expression, you 
must ear-whig him. You must make 
him believe the noise of the rabble 
is the voice of the people ; and I see 
no great harm if you make the peo- 
ple your god, and pronounce the 
** Vox populi” to be the “ Vox Dei.” 
You must persuade him, that the 
protest of the Peers is “ the whisper 
of a faction ;” accommodating him to 
the present tastes and ulterior views 
of your Governors, you must tempt 
him (bribes may be found even for 
kings) to put on the Citizen-king ; 
in imitation of the French, you must 
teach him to “ Philippize.” And 
should he, in his sagacity, discover 
that the French nation will not allow 

for 4 things will happen) poor 

ouis-Philippe to have a will of his 
own, you may have an opportunity 
of — out that he may still be 
at liberty to meddle with the wills 
of other people. 

Itis very evident you will not have 
much difficulty but with the King 
and the Aristocracy ; therefore divide 
and govern, “ Divide et impera”— 
separate them by all means. You 
must, as occasion shall require, bring 
them both into contempt, threaten 
the one, and keep the other secluded 
from every influence but your own. 
I am truly happy to observe, that 
you fully persuade yourselves that 
you will not thereby endanger the ex- 
istence of the monarchy, and wisely 
see, that even though large masses of 
your followers and panegyrists, and 

overnors too, will urge you to its 

estruction, finding the coronation 
oath in the way of their views, you 
will be able to satisfy them by an 
act of Parliament that shall annul 
that objectionable oath; you will thus 
not only remove the difficulty, but 
reduce the power of the Crowfi to 
your own management, while the 
name and office may still remain. 
The Crown, it is true, may hesitate, 
but you have an able advocate in the 
Lord Chancellor; he tells you he 
“ knows himself to be honest,” you 
can doubt it therefore no longer. 
He may literally Aeep the King’s con- 
science, and that entirely to himself, 
and not be burthened with a double 
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weight—and bear it lightly too. Yet 
it is possible that Royalty may take 
the satin’ and discover, if the Church 
be turned upside down, what will be 
the position of the“ Head” of it. And 
when he shall find the liberality of 
the French liberals in a state of re- 
_pentance, and the Citizen-king 


** Un noble Prince, un gentil Roy, 
Qui n’a jamais ne pile ne croix,” 


he may turn round upon you, and 
taunt you with his detested citizen- 
ship. Take care, therefore, that he 
has not a single friend left about his 
person, to whom in his distress he 
may apply. Remove them all. But 
I will draw up some secret instruc- 
tions upon this subject—in due time 
you will attend to them. 

Your danger from the Aristocracy 
is not very serious, for though you 
may weakenit as a whole, by the infu- 
sion of democracy, at least for your 
own lives, your own party will be 
the more powerful, which will be as 
it were a recovery of strength; and 
this will gratify your pride, and hum- 
ble the Tories. The people will in- 
deed demand of you to abolish the 
Peerage, but your very pride will 
make you averse to this; and I am 
happy to find you are confident that 
in this one particular you will be 

able to prevail with your Governors 
to yield to you. I doubt not you 
have good reasons for this trust. 
You may, therefore, with courage 
threaten to swamp it; and this will 
make it sufficiently subservient to 
your views. Your prophetic wisdom 
then having overcome the foolish 
fears with regard to any abolition of 
the Peerage, you will not object, es- 
pecially if the power of your own 
party in the Upper House be secu- 
red by the measure, (and it will be 
very popular,) to raggamuffinize that 
House a little, even perhaps b 
marching your footmen into it, with 
ready furnished titles of nobility. 
Thus you will please the people, by 
a sort of temporary farce of “ High 
Life below Stairs,’ and Low Life 
above, by exhibiting to them the 
brilliant phenomenon—the Aristo- 
cracy democratized, and the Demo- 
cracy atistocratized. This will bea 
hatmonizing measure, enabling the 
“two *branehes of :the: legislature, to 
Keep’éach other in constenance, in 
part, And you will be predominant 
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without, much angry ‘diseuésion 
which. will, afford sie aii’ oppérte. 
nity of throwing every odfitm'and 
cnaterayt upon the Tory nobility, in 
which I may give you somé help; 
and | shall take it as a personal favour 
to myself, if you will make océasion 
to abuse the Bishops to the utmivat; 
for I abhor them as the man did Aris- 
tides the just. 1 am sick of hearing 
them called pious—they are my per- 
sonal enemies—and as | mean to aid 
you against yours, it is reasonablé you 
should assist me against mine, Thus, 
for instance, it may happen that I 
may instigate a mob to maltreat your 
old antagonist the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Londonderry, Wetherall the ‘Re- 
corder of Bristol, and a few mére, 
purely out of compliment to you; 
and you in return will take Hidle no. 
tice if I burn a Bishop or two; °and 
ferret them out of their sanctity lidles 
and corners, or out of the Hotisé at 
least. This may cost us a few‘old 
castles, perhaps the sack of a city or 
two, but the gain will be wortlthe 
cost. And be assured,. that '‘if'T'can 
but do all I desire, I will so Toot up 
their nests and scatter the ashes, that 
no new Phenix shall ever rise from 
them. a 

As for the Tories, I surely need not 
say much about them. Your lofig ha- 
tred must have sufficiently sharpen- 
ed your invention—you will; déubt- 
less, Gomgnete them tyrants," cut- 
purses, malignants, wretches, &t. &c. 

ou will have a ruffian pack at'tom- 
mand, and if you do not hunt'them 
down as you would pole¢ats, you 
are not fit ever again to take thé field 
in the Royal Hunt. But Lam ¢onfi- 
dent, having little real business, you 
will be delighted with this’ gentle- 
manly recreation ; you may hunt to 
the death, and not be taunted with 
the Game Laws. As for the religious, 
or, according to the new revolution- 
vocabulary to be issued by authori- 
ty, the enthusiasts, the superstitious 
—those whom the cant phrase’ terms 
the sober, quiet, industridtis, cau- 


, tious, discreet part of the @émmmuni- 


ty, that may feel shocked"at your 
innovations, you lidve Beér’ Accus- 
tomed to class them pnder thé tribe 
Tory, so..that no fatth 


ér' dffections 
need be given, Indeed,’ mobs 
will manage them, ‘anit having 
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broke of their houses, way- 

nike do oF noe resolute, and 
; burned a few. in‘ their beds, 


wn tefrarem, Will send you’ official 
and, mest, satisfactory accounts of 
their entire submission. You will 
find,all, these insidious distinctions 
of the Good, the Pious, the Virtuous, 
however, of use in discussing anti- 
quated, systems of the thing called 
Moral Philosophy and Ethics, quite 
inconsistent with the superior no- 
tions .of this enlightene e, and 
unworthy the approbation of a libe- 
ral Ministry. You must take care 
that there be but two classes of peo- 
ple, Reformers and Anti-Reformers ; 
and if you continue long in office, 
I have. no doubt you will convert 
the whole world in a short time to 
wish for nothing so much as for Re- 
form. 

- Ihave shewn you what little you 


have,to.fear from your enemies— 
the. Principle acts as it goes—you 
. will have.a level road free from all 
obstructions. But let us revert to 


the requirements of your Governors, 


whom we may now entitle the “Sove- 


reign. People,” and let us trace the 
shadows ef coming events. 
You are now in power; some of 


‘the means that have brought you in 


may have been a little crooked, and 


occasion at first some little nicety of - 


conduct. Far be it from me to blame 
such means ; indeed, I have suggest- 
ed most of them myself, and if there 
.be. those who still taunt me with be- 
ing the father of lies, you need not 
be.afraid but that I will foster and 
‘take care of my own children. 

You have certainly made large pro- 
‘mises that you cannot fulfil, you must 
therefore balance this failure, by gi- 
ving in other Points more than you 
have promised. It will be a capital 
hit... It has been necessary, for you 
have made it so yourselves, that you 
should promise “ unflinching econo- 
my,?. You are well aware that your 
predecessors have left you little to 
do,.in this way; however, you may 
make. a shew of doing something. 
You,,must. therefore repeal a few 
t. all hazards ; and as it is evi- 


no budget can be over- 
ave, doubtless, taken care 
financier ‘shall ‘have any 
The folly of it will, after 





n, it, ™ of it 
calebteay, Dé pppatent but you may 
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still make it of some use for populas 


rity, by founding it upon a breach-of- 
contract-principle.,. You will there- 
fore sagaciously attack the Funds and 


the Colonies—-no matter how trifing 
the concern—Cape,,wines, for in- 
stance, or Canada.timber. The com- 
mencement of the breach-of-contract 
system will be sure to give the bud- 
get aredeeming quality in the eyes of 
your Governors, and thus you will 
get out of the scrape, whatever comes 
of the budget. And, after all, if it 
comes to the worst, you may throw 

our blunders on the inexperience 
in office of a young adventurer, who 
may possibly through his friends, or 
in his own person, reap some ad- 
Mop e from the measures, as a 
set off for the disgrace he must en- 
dure. 

You must likewise make promises 
of surplus revenue, which you well 
know cannot be; and when the truth 
comes out, it will be easy to swear 
the minus to be preferable to the p/us, 
and boast that the money is in. the 
people’s pocket, on the fructifying 
principle. It will undoubtedly re- 
quire some face to say this, as every 
man will naturally enough put his 
hand in his pocket to find the mo- 
ney, but in vain; yet, being your 
Governors, they will thank you for 
your good intentions, and hope it is 
really fructifying somewhere. Just 
before this exposure, contrive to 
throw out a few hints about Aboli- 
tion of Tithes and the Ruin of the 
Church, and be sure that Hume will 
not notice any errors in your ac- 
counts—and you will be safe. In- 
deed, upon any difficulty generally, 
you have only to give out that the 
Principle-Reform is in danger if you 
are beat, and you will be sure of 
your delegate supporters in all ab- 
surdities. 

I need not point out the necessity 
of altering your whole foreign policy ; 
if you have no other reason, that it 
has been established by the Tories 
is enough. Nor will you be dupes 
to out of date consistency, Thus, for 
instance, though you lay down the 
rule of non-intervention whenever, 
or wherever, there is a popular or 
rabble-rising revolution, insurrec- 
tion, and things. of this sort, which, 
if you manage well, willbe. every- 
day occurrences, interfere at,once; 
and if:you can-but dethrove.a Sove- 
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—_ and set up another, (if only 

with a paper crown,) it will be a 
lorious opportunity you will not 
ose. 

By all means play into the hands 
of France, it will be a bold policy to 
sacrifice unsparingly the old inte- 
rests of Old En ve f and the bold- 
ness will make it look like some 
scheme of deep wisdom. For it is 
manifest you ought to do every thing 
for a nation where the King is a pup- 
pet and the — govern. Having 
always, when the French were the 
bitterest enemies of your country, 
been their ardent admirers, through- 
out the Revolution and their ty- 
ranny, and ever having thwarted Bri- 
tish measures, and sneered at the 
success of British arms, which you 
could not prevent, you will find now 
the less difficulty in uetagiong your 
minds to the sacrifice. This sacri- 
fice once made, you will be reward- 
ed by that nation marching as it were 
before you, and marshalling the way 
you should go in all great meesures, 
leaving you nothing to do but the 
easy task of following. It will be 
very easy for you, notwithstanding 
that you are but letting France play 
her own game, and throwing down 
your cards as it were before her as 
her dumby, to appear extremely busy 
in your vocation, by the frequent in- 
terchange of couriers, conveyance of 
letters, protocols, treaties, notifica- 
tions, negotiations, and a thousand 

packets which it will not be neces- 
sary for you even to open, much less 
read, while the French minister has 
a carte blanche. You may even send 
over chosen and discreet persons of 
certain political and religious predi- 
lections (this you will never forget) 
to examine into the French system 
of book-keeping, for all must be as 
much French as possible, and it will 
be the means of putting a thousand 
pounds or so into one or two wor- 
thy men’s pockets, and my particu- 
lar friends. In one word, you must, 
while you are really doing nothing, 
affect to be very busy, and imitate 
the extravagance of the philosopher 
who went rolling about his tub, 
that he might not appear idle. It 
is not worth while to say more about 
foreign policy: in all emergencies 
consult Talleyrand, he has served all 
parties—knows all sides—you can- 
not therefore put yourselves into 
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better hands—and you will be thus 
saved the trouble and responsibility 
of thinking. 

The Home Department will not 
require much of your care; “let 
alone,” is the rule; do not act until 

our Governors direct you, and then 
just as they direct you. 

I have, from the commencement 
of this paper, Seeger that you 
have already brought into play the 
great measure which we agreed up- 
on—Reform as a bonus offered to 
your Governors, to induce them to 
become your guardians, to insure 
you your places. Cherish your Re- 
form Bill—the Magna Charta of 
thieves, eg profligates, con- 
temners of law, despisers of reli- 
gion—that Bill, which will even make 
these desperadoes and terrors of all 
other governments, not only innocu- 
ous, but the very prop and stay of 
yours. Look not for difficulties; 
hungry though they be, they will be 
more easily fed than you imagine; 
and it is a bold policy if you can but 
turn them out upon the Tories, 
against whom they may expend their 
natural fury, and lift up their hands 
and voices in plaudits to you. They 
are, in truth, like hungry hounds, 
that will be satisfied with a tolerable 
carcass now and then, but, for the 
most part, can be kept in ays 
condition on windy expectation, an 
an occasional fling of raw flesh. Even 
Cerberus may be pacified with asop. 

You must of course expect some 
opposition from your present Parlia- 
ment; you will, therefore, with or 
without reason, take offence at some- 
thing it may do or say; however 
you may adopt afterwards the very 
things for which you dismiss them, 
turn them out, and this will give an 
opportunity for the display of the 
power of the mobs, which in faet is 
yours. The bludgeon, the brick-bat, 
and the placard, will secure all you 

will want. You will have delegates, 

fair substitutes, considering the times, 
for the more complete Parliament 
which the Reform Bill will ultimate- 
ly introduce, when, excepting the 
counties which will become your 
own boroughs, the House may per- 
chance contain a set of contemptible 
wretches, who, from their utter ig- 
norance, can never taunt you with 
your political blunders. As long,as 
you pay due regard to the people, 
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your Governors, they willsend you that shall lift you into the seventh 
a very Submissive gentry; however heaven. But you cannot expect the 
you may be ashamed of them, you Press to be quite disinterested ; you 
must put a good face upon the mat- must therefore, in your Reform Bill, 
ter; but, in truth, it will bea strange offer them the bribe of at least eight 
sight to see the new delegates en- new places for Members for London, 
tering the metropolis, and will per- which they will fill themselves, or 
chance remind you of your old nurs command; and they will so out 


sery rhymes— bully all that ever bullied, out-swear 
ll that ever swore, that they will 
“ Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, , ; > 
; ose their senses in the ecstasy of 
The Prgenre, pap comning he fo we, their own delirium, till they rave of 


Some in rags and some in tags, 


But none in velvet gown.” Liberty, Slavery, Chains, Wretches, 


Tories, Aristocrats, a Virtuous Minis- 
But lest Parliaments should atany try,a Ruined Nation, Tithes, Rats, 
time be troublesome, you will do Bishops, and Boroughmongers, and 
well, as @ great statesman said, to out-babel Babel the Great in the con- 
“call a new world into existence.” fusion of languages. This will they 
By all means, therefore, set up a do with my and your help. You 
sort of opposition Parliament in will wonder that it should be possi- 
Birmingham, with the privilege of ble for some insignificant wretch, in 
branch Parliaments elsewhere, and his vulgar hole of a domicile, with his 
with this you must be in constant paltry pen to indite such marvels; but 
correspondence—must bandy com- give him free scope for sedition, lay 
pliments. They will be seditious an injunction on the Attorney-Gene- 
enough, but what is that to you? ral, and you shall see, I promise you, 
Flatterthem,even thoughtheythreat- what England never yet saw. Lend 
en not to pay taxes; you cannot butthe light of yourministerial coun- 
well do otherwise, knowing you tenance, and the diminutive editor 
have yourselves instigated them. I will rise to wonderful dimensions. 
have furnished them myself with He will work his phantasmagoria on 
ample means of annoying the Tories, the “ broad sheet’—send but the 
have supplied them with a “black light of your countenance, I repeat; 
list,” which will make even you nor is it required that it be very lu- 
stare. They will circulate it largely, minous—a dull lantern and a whi- 
and you will not be so foolish as to tened wall will turn the veriest cur 
take any notice of it, even though into a terrific monster, and fools and 
it should be the means of immola- children take the shadow of an insig- 
ting a few old Tories on the altar of nificant mongrel for a lion. The 
liberty. Flatter these new Parlia- Press is the mouthpiece of your Go- 
ments, and they will keep the dele- vernors,to dictate what you are to do, 
gates in your own, in check. and as long as you wisely do as you 
I must now, for a while, discuss a are bid, to record your praises. The 
very important matter—the Press. Press will hold enchained in abject 
What is the Vessel of the State, or slavery, send to the gallies or gallows 
any other vessel, without its boat- all that dare oppose you; and is it 
swain; and what is he without his not for this very purpose that you 
rer | trumpet? You must have have ever had in your mouths the 
the “Ship, a-hoy” blusterer. The “ Liberty of the Press?” Behold, by 
Press must be the mouthpiece of the simple adoption of my Principle, 
your Governors—the People: it is your ultimate, your complete tri- 
through the Press their dictates must umph! 
be given. In this, too, I can essen- I must say a few words of Ireland ; 
tially serve you. You see I have having travelled there much, having 
somewhat the pen of a ready writer, dwelt there, and having many very 
and you will easily acknowledge the particular friends there, I cannot but 
force of my style in the Times, the feel considerable partiality for a 
Chronicle, the Globe, Examiner, &c. country I have almost considered 
And it is hard indeed, if Land the exclusively my own. Your Govern- 
Lord Chancellor cannot put our ors may be said to be many-headed, 
heads together, and write admirable and doubt not one of the principal 
panégyrics' upon your government, heads willever be found there. Che- 
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rish it as you would the apple of 
your eye. I have passed my word 
to the Papists—it must be done, you 
understand. Iam unwilling to put 
on paper what perhaps all of your- 
selves may not fully know. But re- 
member it must be done. I have 
communicated with Dr Doyle, and 
he has imported thousands of ready- 
made pardons, to send his lamb-like 
followers as straight through purga- 
tory to paradise, as from the con- 
fessional to outrage. Conspirators 
against Church and State must be 
pardoned—I have engaged for it. 
You will magnanimously not punish, 
but honour, the Arch-agitator, for he 
is King of the Beggars, and has nu- 
merous forces. 

I have not hitherto dwelt upon 
peculiar advantages to accrue to 
yourselves. Some you are well 
aware of ; for you are not such fools 
as to set up for patriots, but in ve- 
riest mirth. You know the rewards 
of patriotism, or you will soon see 
them, when you shall behold the 
Conqueror of Waterloo hooted, 
hissed, and in danger of his life, and 
his house barricaded to guard its 
peace from your mobs. Thus will 
you overcome the great conqueror, 
and this is no little praise. But you 
will enjoy substantial benefits too— 
you will secure places and offices to 
yourselves for life, and with little to 
do; and even if, contrary to your 
expectations, things should take ra- 
ther a violent turn, you will be able 
to save your own, as you will not be 
the malignant Tories or “ Borough- 
mongering Faction.” You have some 
among you, whose families once 
upon a time benefited pretty large- 
ly from aristocratic confiscation and 
church plunder—an evil name per- 
haps; but no bad thing. Besides, 
what can you do? You cannot stop 
the hurricane, or bring back the 
winds you have let out of the bag. 
You are not so silly as to talk of 
weathering the storm, which you 
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have whistled with an evil wind to 
raise these last forty years. Weather 
the storm, indeed! Go along with 
the wind and tide, down the current; 
what matter where it leads you? 
Happiness is not local, and the vir. 
tue of the thing is neither here nor 
there. Fear not—go boldly for. 
ward—follow my Principle strictly ; 
and if you do not Whig a Whiggery 
that shall last longer than England 
is England, never trust to me more. 

On, then, and prosper; if you must 
be busy, let it be to scatter about the 
seeds of dissent, that you may keep 
alive the Principle of Yielding, by 
always having something to give up 
to it. Whatever happens, you will 
thus make to yourselves friends of 
your mammon; and should you 
chance to lose here, I have ample 
estates in my dominions at your en- 
tire service. Now, then, go boldly 
to the Peers with your Bill; and 
even should it be possible that you 
are kicked out of the Upper House, 
I have a lower House to receive 
you, which, if it be not a regular 
House of Lords, will at least con- 
tain all the New Batch. And should 
you at any time be weary of office, 
and should you unfortunately, from 
events we cannot foresee, find the 
people are from their hearts wishi 
you at the devil, and you woul 
shun the parade of resignation, | 
will not fail to be present with you; 
and be not alarmed if, in compliance 
with the general wishes, I affect a 
rage, and dismiss you myself. For, 
be assured, though I may be com- 
pelled to kick you in the breech, it 
shall be done after the most received 
fashion of politeness, without the 
slightest injury to your persons; and 
wherever your fall and exit may be, 
rest satisfied that not a slipper shall 
be thrown up to testify of your 
abode. 

I remain your sincere friend, ad- 
mirer, and servant to command, 
SATAN, 
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MISS FANNY KEMBLE’S TRAGEDY.* 


In youth and prime of manhood 
we delighted in theatrical represen- 
tations, and were sometimes admit- 
ted even behind the scenes—nay, 
not uninitiated were we in the dan- 

erous mysteries of the Green-room. 
But in our old age, we seldom go to 
see a play. In the pit, our knees get 
cramped, and our back aches ; those 
whiffs of wind are bad for our rheu- 
matics, that, on the sudden flingin 
open of doors, bring the chill of the 
antarctic circle of the lobbies into 
the torrid zone of the boxes; inde- 
corous would be the appearance of 
Christopher North in the slipsp—and 
he is not such a heathen as to take 
his place among the gods. We sel- 
dom, then, as we said, go now-a-days 
to the theatre ; but we still sympa- 
thize with those who eagerly flock 
thither to see a star, or sit sedately 
there surrounded by their boys and 

irls, gazing with admiration on less 
illustrious lights, and delivering 
themselves up in the untamed trans- 
as of youthful emotion, to the de- 
usions of joy or grief. We have 
never been able, for the souls of us, 
to see any sin in looking at a play, 
any more than in looking at a picture 
—provided there be nothing naughty 
ineither; and had we a daughter, we 
should not be satisfied till she had 
seen Cordelia and Imogen. 

We wish well, then, to the stage. Its 
history is to us always bewitching 
reading; and we are familiar with it 
all from Colley Cibber’s delightful 
Memoirs, to the amusing Biographies 
of John Galt. Nay, among our million 
manuscript miscellanies, innocently 
slumbering in the dovecots of our ca- 
binets, are as many papers as, if col- 
lected, would make some four vo- 
lumes, or so, we guess, of Reminis- 
cences of the theatrical world. Ere 
long, perhaps, they may see the day: 
nor need they shun the sun, for 
unstained are they by scandal, as a 
virgin’s letters to a female friend, 
written in the form of a journal, on 
her first visit to the Lakes. 


The stage owed much, no doubt, 
to Garrick. He could not have been 
the first manager or actor—as has 
been often foolishly said—who stu- 
died costume; but he effected great 
improvements in that part of the re- 
presentation, which is of ten thou- 
sand times more importance than 
scenery, and subordinate but to cha- 
racter. Genius can overcome any 
thing ; and it can effectively person- 
ate Hamlet in a kilt, or Macbeth in 
breeches. Besides, we get not only 
reconciled by the power of habit to 
the most absurd and unnatural 
usages, but absolutely to like and 
admire them; so that they seem 
essential to our delight and delusion. 
Thus, we believe all characters on 
our stage, whatever their nation, 
were at one and for a long time ex- 

ected to be in the full dress of 

nglish gentlemen or English heroes. 
Any deviation from that established 
custom would have been offensive, 
for it would have broken in upon 
one set of associations without bring- 
ing another into their P esore. and 
Cesar, without a full-flowing wig, 
might as well have been without a 
Brutus. To break through the fa- 
shion, that had given authority to 
such custom, required probably 
more boldness than we may be 
aware of; and to carry a better into 
effect infinitely greater skill. For a 
knowledge of the costumes of anti- 
quity implies much curious learning; 
to ignorant spectators they could 
give but little pleasure; and to the 
most erudite it must have been 
more painful to look on a bungled 
toga, whose folds in no measure be- 
trayed the fine Roman hand of a 
Place, but gave unequivocal symp- 
toms of the sire of that tailor since 
immortalized by his equestrian ex- 
cursion to Brentford. 

Whatever improvements, then, 
Garrick may have effected in that 
way, they could be of little moment 
in comparison with what he did in 
another—in establishing art on na- 
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ture. He produced a sudden revo- 
lution in acting—and was at once, by 
acclamation, crowned King. True 
that he wrote but indifferent verses, 
though sometimes they were ele- 
gant and graceful; and pity ’tis 
that ’tis true he murdered—or what 
is almost as bad—mutilated Shak- 
speare. But he admired—adored him 
too; and that he rightly felt and un- 
derstood him, even in his fairest and 
most majestic creations, is putbeyond 
all doubt by the effect—never sur- 
passed, if equalled, by the power of 
any other actor—of his genius on all 
hearts and on all minds, 


“ At every flash of his far-speaking eye.” 


He raised the stage, in the estimation 
of an age illustrious for its great 
men, into an enlightened and intel- 
lectual profession, and invested it 
with a lustre, which, by his death, 
was obscured but not eclipsed ; till, 
after some short fits of splendour, 
and longer periods “ now of glim- 
mer and now of gloom,” it was re- 
stored almost to its pristine glory by 
the rising genius of the Kembles. 
To John Kemble nature had given 
such a face and such a figure as sa- 
tisfied imagination’s self in its visions 
of the majestic, and by his personal 
endowments he was formed to be— 
if mind and soul were not wanting 
there—a transcendent actor. Nor 
were they wanting; for though his 
o—_ may not have been of the 
ighest, it was of a high order; he 
had a lofty enthusiasm and deep 
sensibility ; his natural talents were 
great, and assiduously cultivated by 
a scholarly education; and no man 
ever studied more thoughtfully the 
principles of his art, or with more 
consummate skill embodied the the- 
ory in the practice of imitation. 
His judgment and taste were class- 
ical, but not cold; and there was a 
felt charm even in the freedom from 
all offensive faults in his Persona- 
tions, that assured the minds of his 
audience into a tranquil trust in his 
excellence ; the mood in which great 
beauties growing gradually before 
us, as in all his acting they were sure 
to do, finally produce their full ef- 
fect, elevating us to higher and higher 
admiration, till it reaches its acme 
and its close in some affecting or 
prodigious catastrophe, His great- 


(April, 
ness lay not in sudden bursts of pas. 
sion, like Kean’s, when he is at his 
most pathetic or most terrible; but 
in sustained and swelling emotion, 
unflagging till the fall of the curtain; 
and when it had fallen, leaving a 
sense of the sublime, like some strain 
of magnificent music. No other ac- 
tor in our day ever was Hamlet. In 
reading that tragedy, nobody now 
pretends to understand the charac- 
ter—in seeing it performed by John 
Kemble, every body felt it, gods and 
men; and breathless interest held all 
hearts, while he parleyed in reve- 
rential and superstitious awe with 
his father’s ghost, or “ spoke dag- 
gers, but used none,” to his mother, 
unhappier than she knew, and none 
knows how sinful. In Macbeth he 
was almost perfect—entirely so in 
Coriolanus; for if in the Highland 
Chief and King there wanted some- 
thing of the wild grandeur of the 
haunted air of the moors and moun- 
tains, in the Roman General, the pa- 
trician pride in his order, and na- 
ture’s own haughtiness in conscious 
greatness of soul, not unworthy the 
glory of the unconquered sons of the 
Capitol, were in his matchless Per- 
sonation of a patriot expatriated into 
a traitor by a course of unendurable 
wrong, injury, and insult, so embo- 
died to the eye as well as to the 
mind, that the whole audience were 
aroused as if they had themselves 
been Romans, and the theatre had 
been in the heart of Rome, while 
yet the eternal city gloried in her 
republic. 

e trust that we have too much 
good sense to attempt painting a pic- 
ture of Sarah Siddons. In her youth, 
’tis said, she was beautiful, even love- 
ly, and won men’s hearts as Rosalind. 
But beauty is a fading flower. Itfaded 
from her face, ere one wrinkle had 
touched that fixed paleness which sel- 
dom was tinged with any colour, even 
in the whirlwind of passion. Light 
went and came across those finest fea- 
tures at the coming and going of each 
feeling or thought ; but faint was the 
change of hue ever visible on that 
glorious marble. It was the magni- 
ficent countenance of an animated 
statue—in the stillness of its ideali- 
zed beauty instinct with all the emo- 
tions of our mortal life. Idealized 
beauty! Did we not say that beauty 
had faded from her face? Yes— 
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put it was overspread with a kindred 
expression, for which we withhold the 
name, only because it seemed more 
divine, inspiring awe that overpower- 
ed while it mingled with delight,— 
more than regal,—say rather immor- 
tal. Such an image surely had never 
before trode, nor ever again will tread, 
the enchanted floor. In all stateliest 
shews of waking woe she dwindled 
the stateliest into insignificance ; her 
majesty made others mean; in her 
sunlike light all stars “ paled their 
ineffectual fires.” But none knew 
the troubled grandeur of guilt, till 
they saw her in Lady Macbeth, walk- 
ing in her sleep, and, as she wrung 
her hands, striving in pain to wash 
from them the engrained murder. 
“ Not all the perfumes of Arabia 
could sweeten this little hand!” The 
whisper came as from the hollow 
grave, and more hideously haunted 
than ever was the hollow grave, 
seemed then to be the cell of her 
heart! Shakspeare’s self had learned 
something then from a sight of Sid- 
dons. 

Those were great creatures, and 
they glorified the stage. They are 
gone; and we must put up without 
them—beholding them sometimes in 
dreams like ghosts. 

But there are Kembles alive among 
us still, and they are among the high- 
est ornaments of their profession. 
Stop—we had forgotten Stephen 
the Fat, who used to play Falstaff. 
He had a fine face of his own—but 
that boundless belly spoiled every 
thing. Yet we have seen him enact 
Hamlet to his own benefit— 


“ O that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew,” 


was a wish, that, if granted, had 
drowned the pit. Had he been a 
slim youth, he had been a capital 
actor, and could have played well 
Ranger or Young Norval. For Ste- 
phen Kemble was a man of excel- 
lent talents and taste too; and we 
have a volume of his Poems, present- 
ed to ourselves one evening after the 
play in the shades at Whitehaven, 
in which there is considerable powers 
of language, and no deficiency either 
of feeling or of fancy. He had hu- 
mour, if not wit, and was a pleasant 
companion and worthy man. He 
was among the best of our provincial 
managers, 
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As for his wife, there were few 
more delightful actresses in ‘her 
day than Mrs Stephen Kemble. In 
speaking, she had a clear silver 
voice, “ most musical, most melan- 
choly ;” (though she was not a little 
of a vixen, and in pure spite, once 
almost bit a piece out of the shoul- 
der of Henry Johnston, in Young 
Norval, while bending over “ my 
beautiful, my brave,” in the maternal 
character of Lady Randolph ;) and 
she sung with the sweetest pathos. 
From many fair eyes, now shut, have 
we seen her Ophelia draw tears in 
the mad scene; and she was a deli- 
cious Juliet, and an altogether incom- 
parable Yarico. Not so lovely as the 
fair O’ Neill, nor so romantic; for she 
had borne children; but her eyes 
had far more of that unconsciously 
alluring expression of innocence and 
voluptuousness which must have 
shone through the long fringes of the 
large lamping orbs of the fond Ita- 
lian girl, who at fourteen was a bride, 
and but for that fatal sleeping 
draught, ere fifteen would have been 
a mother. In Catherine, again, we 
have more than once been delighted 
to see her play the Devil. To her it 
was not every man, we can assure 
you, that was able to bea Petruchio. 
In all the parts she played, she was 
impassioned; and all good judges 
who remember her, will agree with 
us in thinking, that she was an actress 
not only of talent, but of genius. 

Mrs Siddons left a son, to whom 
nature had denied “ outward grace,” 
and given no great gift of expression 
either in form, face, or veice. But 
he was a man of feeling and talent, 
and understood well the principles 
of his art, though unable in his own 
person to exemplify them with any 
distinguished success. Yet in some 
characters, in spite of natural disad- 
vantages, he was, by the force of 
true feeling, very effective,—as in 
the Stranger. In private life no man 
could be more esteemed ; and many 
among us in Edinburgh here cherish 
his memory, both for the sake of 
his own virtues, and for the virtues, 
the accomplishments, and genius of 
his widow, Mrs Henry Siddons. 

Well do we remember her when 
Miss Murray, and for a while more 
admired for her mild and modest 
beauty, than for any conspicuous 
power or genius as an actress, She 
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seldom or never had then appeared 
in any very prominent part, and with 
true taste and fine feeling, had al- 
ways acted up to the part assigned 
her, and never beyond it; so that she 
always inspired pleasure, although 
not admiration. Applause she always 
received; but it seemed given to her 

oung and lovely self, rather than to 
oe acting; and at that time was, on 
that account, probably the more 
grateful—and not the less encoura- 

ing—as she must have felt that she 

ad with her the hearts of her audi- 
ence. 

Miss Murray, though easy in natu- 
ral elegance, seemed, we remember, 
to be often affected with diffidence, 
itself not without a charm, and the 
more so on account of the rarity of 
that feeling which, on the London 
stage, shone in her as a native and 
peculiar virtue. Yet, for some time 
before her marriage, she had, as an in- 
teresting actress, won upon the ad- 
miration of the audience who had al- 
ways with respect regarded the spot- 
less woman ; and a very few years 
elapsed till Mrs Henry Siddons was 
universally acknowledged as one of 
the brightest ornaments of the stage. 
The charm of her performance, whe- 
ther in comedy or tragedy, was still its 
simplicity ; but her gladness had now 
more brilliancy, and her grief more 
pathos; and she became more captiva- 
tingin hersmiles, more overpowering 
in her tears. She exhibited, too, great 
versatility of talent; and ere long be- 
came the fixed star of the Edinburgh 
stage. Above all the actresses of her 
time, ber demeanour was distinguish- 
ed by that charm which sometimes 
has imparted power even to medio- 
crity, but which, when joined, as it 
was in her case, with the finest fa- 
culties, adds a perpetual power to 
genius, and ensures its resistless tri- 
umphs—Mrs Henry Siddons was in 
all things the perfect lady. But in 
Ophelia and Desdemona, even that 
look, though there, is lost sight of, or 
it is merged in misery. We think not 
of the gracefulness of the stalk when 
it is crushed—flower and all; but 
feel only that there is an end—or 
extinction of something we had loved; 
and so was it with her, as we looked 
and listened to her, singing her 
strange snatches of songs, or smo- 
thered by the murderous Moor, and 
restored for a moment from seeming 
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death, with a few fond forgiving last 


words to declare him innocent. As 
Kean in Othello fiercely howled— 


‘* She’s like a liar gone to burning hell!” 


who felt not assured, while the 
body lay still and white on the couch, 
in night-clothes like a shroud, that 
her spirit had flown to heaven! 
Charles Kemble is not so fine a 

man as John—and we cannot choose 
but call him rather clumsy, espe- 
cially about the ankles; but then he 
has a noble natural air, and has 
studied successfully the art or the 
science of manner, demeanour, car- 
riage, so as to make the most of his 
figure, which is cast in almost Hercu- 
Jean mould. His face, though far in- 
ferior in heroic expression to John’s, 
is yet noble; and he has a voice 
mellow and manly, and of much 
compass, though incapable of those 
pathetic and profound tones which, 
in spite of his asthma, used to issue 
forth from that broad chest of his, 
when “ Black Jack was in power to- 
night,” in volume that surprised 
those wko had heard him only on 
more common occasions, or when he 
was indisposed to make, or incapa- 
ble of making, his highest efforts. 
For many years Charles, though al- 
ways a favourite with a London au- 
dience, could justly be said to be 
but a second-rate actor, even in his 
best characters ; and in his worst, he 
was hardly a third-rate one. But 
the acting of all the Kembles is of 
slow growth in its rise towards ex- 
cellence or perfection. It was so— 
though less so with her than her bro- 
ther—even with the Siddons. About 
twenty years ago, when Charles 
Kemble could not have been much 
under forty, his acting brightened up 
into a brilliancy, and expanded into 
a breadth of manner, that shewed he 
was, even at that somewhat advan- 
ced period of life, though its prime, 
about to enter on a new era. He 
did so; and ere Jong, in some cha- 
racters, had no equal among his con- 
temporaries, and we suspect few, 
if any, superiors among his prede- 
cessors. In parts of very deep or 


very high tragedy, he is not great— 
and in these a man must be aut Ca- 
sar aut nullus—a John Kemble, a 
Kean, a Young, or no better than a— 
but we wish not to be severe—so let 
the alternative be anonymous. But 
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in all parts between, where the in- 


terest is still tragic, he is as good as 
can be, performing with energy and 


spirit. Indeed spirit is the very 
word, and it has infinite varieties 
and a wide range of significance. In 
comedy—we were going to say gen- 
teel—but we dislike the word—in 
such comedy as Shakspeare’s, where 
the parts played are by nature’s gen- 
tleman, such as Faulconbridge, Hot- 
spur, (we use the word comedy,) Or- 
lando, Mercutio, Benedict, Petruchio, 
and the like, a better actor than 
Charles Kemble never trode the 
stage. 

But we remember us of the image 
of a delightful, dark-eyed, dark-hair- 
ed girl, whose motion was itself mu- 
sic ere her voice was heard, and the 
glance of her gleaming eyes, ere yet 
her lips were severed, itself speech. 
In all melodramatic representations 
—in that exquisite species of histo- 
rical narrative, Pantomime, where 
face, frame, and limbs have all to be 
eloquent, and to tell tales of passion 
beyond the power of mere airy words 
—in the dance that is seen to be the 
language of the exhilarated heart, 
when it seeks to communicate, to 
cherish, or to expend its joy in move- 
ments of the animal frame not mere- 
ly quickened by the spirit, but seem- 
ingly themselves spiritualized, and 
that, too, into attitudes and outlines 
of nature’s own gracefulness, that 
needs no teacher but the impulses 
from which it springs, and the “ in- 
nocent brightness of the new-born 
day” of bliss in which it prolongs its 
gliding, and floating, and flying being, 
~in all this, O gentle and middle- 
aged reader, (pardon our perhaps 
too poetic style, though ornate yet 
unambitious,) who was once com- 
parable in her sparkling girlhood, 
to that dangerous yet unwicked 
witch, the charm-and-spell-bearing 
enchantress, Decamp ? 

Morgiana has long been changed, 
by the touch of Hymen’s magical rod 
into a matron—and Mrs Charles 
Kemble has swallowed up Miss De- 
camp. Of such parentage, it would 
have been strange if the soul of Miss 
Fanny Kemble had not turned in- 
stinctively towards the stage. We 
have heard it said that but for 
the misfortunes of Covent Garden 
Theatre, (which her genius has glo- 
riously retrieved,) this extraordinary 
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girl would never have been an act- 
ress. People may think so—perhaps 
her very parents—perhaps her very 
self; but they must pardon us for 
saying that we know better; for a 
bird sung it to us in a dream, that 
she was to continue the fame of her 
family, so long illustrious in the an- 
nals of the theatre, and to equal, if 
not surpass that of them all, except 
the Unapproachable—the Sole Tra- 
gic Queen. 

Emerging suddenly, not from the 
gloom but the shade, this gifted 
young creature came forth at a time 
at once trying and propitious; and 
gratulating acclaim arose when first 
“ her fulgent head star-bright ap- 
peared.” She showed, on her first 
night, that she was worthy of her 
lineage ; and the fine features of 
her intellectual countenance silently 
spoke her relationship to the Sid- 
dons. She established herself at 
once, by the unanimous consent 
of the best judges, as well as bythe 
award of the public, in the highest 
order. That was enough; triumph 
was won by power; and she has in 
her future career but to evolve under 
noblest studies all the finished forms 
of her genius. 

We could wish to say much even 
now of that genius, and to speak of 
Miss Kemble, young as she is, as al- 
ready a great actress. But the in- 
troduction or preface to our article 
has run on to an alarming length ; 
and we must break off from that 
theme, and turn to one even more 
delightful, her genius as a poet—and 
that, too, in the highest province of 
the art, the tragic drama. 

We confess, that when first we 
heard of her having adventured up- 
on that walk, our heart, interested 
in all her successes, had many mis- 

ivings ; but we took courage on 
earning, months before the appear- 
ance of her play, that ithad won the 
admiration of Joanna Baillie. It has 
been published, and it has been per- 
formed ; and already the public voice 
has declared, that it is not only for 
one so young—but in itself—a great 
achievement. 

Let us, then, give an analysis of 
the drama, accompanied with copi- 
ous extracts—more copious proba- 
bly than may be found in any other 

eriodical—for so only can genius 
be fairly judged,—and conclude our 
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article with some criticism on the 
character of the power displayed in 
its creation. , 

The three chief characters are the 
Queen Mother, Gonzales her con- 
fessor, and the Duke de Bourbon. 
The Queen Mother having conceived 
a violent passion for the Duke, had 
persuaded her son that the Consta- 
ble’s power was “growing strongly 
in the Milanese;” and the King, at 
her instigation, had recalled him from 
the government, that his high ambi- 
tion might be checked, “ beneath the 
shadow of the throne.” 

The second scene of the first act is 
inthe Queen Mother’s apartment— 
and that imperious personage preci- 
pitately appears before us, solilo- 
quizing on the passion that fevers her 
blood. 


© Queen. So—I am glad Gonzales is not 
here ; 
T would not even he should see me thus. — 
Now out upon this beating heart, these 
temples, 
That throb and burn so; and this crimson 
glow 
That rushes o’er my brow: now, by this light, 
I had not dream’d so much weak womanhood 
Still slumber’d in my breast !—I must re- 
member me.— / 
Mother of France, and wellnigh Queer it, 
Til even bear my love as royally, . * 
As I have borne my pow’r : —the time is near, 
Oh very near, when he will kneel again 
Before my feet; the conqueror to the con- 
quer’d !— 
I am ashamed of this ill timed relapse,— 
This soft unnerving pow’r which thus en- 
thrals me.” 


Gonzales enters, and seeing the 
paleness of her cheek, and the qui- 
vering of her lip, asks, “Is your 
highness ill ?” a question to which 
she is too much absorbed to reply— 
but says— 


* Queen. Hush! "twas a trumpet, was it 

not ?—and now— 

Surely it is the tramp of horses’ hoofs 

That beat the ground thus hurriedly and 
loud ;— 

I pray thee, father, throw the casement 
wide— 

The air is stifling.” 


She then boldly and energetically 
avows her passion to the astonished 
Monk—and leaves him to ruminate 
on the strange confession, exclaim- 
ing as she goes— 
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( Trumpets without—shouts of “ Dg 
Bourzon !”) 

‘¢ And now he is arrived—hark how the 
trumpets 

Bray themselves hoarse with sounding wel- 
come to him! 

Oh, could I join my voice to yonder ery, 

By heavens, I think its tones would rend the 
welkin 

With repetition of the hero’s name, 

Who’s dearer far to me than life or fame.” 


From Gonzales’ soliloquy, we ga- 
ther that he is not what he seems, a 
mere priest, but an emissary from 
the Emperor, for the purpose of 
political intrigues at the court of 
his great rival. He is, in truth, a 
Spanish warrior of noble birth, and 
distinguished reputation, Don Gar- 
cia; and had been instigated to as- 
sume the part he plays, by desire 
to revenge the dishonour of his sis- 
ter, who had been shamefully se- 
duced by the father (now dead) of 
Laval, a young Frenchman, who 
must pay the penalty of his parent’s 
crime, 


“* Gonz. In love with Bourbon! by this 
living light, 
My mission here is wellnigh bootless, then. 
Now might I back to Spain, since Charles’ 
objects 
Are all defeated by this woman’s passion, 
Were there not yet another task, the dearest, 
The labour that is life—mine own revenge! 
Till I have reached that goal, my foot shall 


never 

Tread its own soil! or, freed from its dis- 
guise,—. 

This noiseless sandal of slow-gaited priest- 
hood,— 


Resume its manly garb. Oh, very long 

Is the accomplishment ; but it is sure,— 

Sure as the night that curtains upeach day,— 

Sure as that death which is the end of life. 

Lie still, thou thirsty spirit, that within 

Call’st for the blood that shall allay thy cra- 
ving ! 

Down, down with thee, until the hour be 
come 

When I can fling this monkish treachery by, 

Rush on my prey, and let my soul’s hot 
flame 

Lick up his blood, and quench it in his life! 

Time, and the all-enduring soul that never 

Shrinks from the trial, be my speed! and 
nought 

My hope, my spur, my instrument, my end, 

Save hate—eternal hate-—immeasurable 
hate |” 


Meanwhile, De Bourbon has ar- 
rived in Paris, and all unconscious of 
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he real cause of his recall, his fiery 

spirit is burning with indignation on 

his disgrace, and cannot control its 

wrath, even in the apartment of the 

Princess Margaret, his lady-love. 

Ere she, the sister of the King, had 

again seen her lover’s face, she had 

been told of his return by Triboulet 

(the court fool,) and had given vent 

to her emotions, in these beautiful 

lines— 

“He is return’d! he will be there! and yet 

Though meeting, after long eventful ab- 
sence,— 

We shall not in our meeting be half blest : 

A dizzy, whirling throng will be around us, 

*Mid whose loud jar the still small voice of 
love, 

Whose accents breathe their soft enchant- 
ment best 

In whisper'd sighs, or but half-whisper’d 
words, 

Will die unheard, 
meet ! 

But, then, there is love’s eye to flash his 
thought 

Into a language, whose rich eloquence 

Beggars all voice; our eyes at least may meet, 

And change, like messengers, the loving 
freight 

That either heart sends forth.” 


The Colloquy between the lovers 
at their first interview is very cha- 
racteristic—and it requires all the 
mild persuasion and dignified com- 
posure of the Princess to calm the 
storm of rage in De Bourbon’s bo- 
com,as it is ready to burst forth upon 
the Queen. She succeeds in doing 
so, by amixture of seriousness, fond- 
ness, and playful raillery, very skil- 
fully combined ; and the lovers part 
thus— 


“ Bour. V’faith I must ; the storm is over 
now ; 
And having burst, why, I shall be the calmer. 
Farewell, sweet monitress ! I'll not forget. 
Marg. Oh, but I fear— 
Bour. Fear not—she is thy mother !” 


Oh that we thus should 


De Bourbon is then ushered by 
Gonzales into the presence of the 
Queen-Mother, who has resolved 


“ To try the mettle of his soul, 
And tempt him with the glitter of a 
crown.” 


She plays her part with very great 
address, and having at length, as she 
imagines, let the Duke into the se- 
cret of her passion, and found him, 
though rather perplexed, eager for 
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perfect light, she throws off her veil 
(the veil of widowhood,) and to the 
young hero, who had flung himself at 
her feet, exclaiming, 


‘¢ Madam, in'pity speak but one word more, 
Who is that woman ?”— 


she passionately cries, 
“Tam tHat Woman ?” 


The feelings of the old, or at least 
elderly lady (somewhere, we believe, 
about forty-five) may be more easily 
imagined than described, on hearing 
on the deafest side of her head the 
Constable’s more than uncourteous 
acknowledgment of the honour! 


“ Bour. (starting up). You, by the holy 
mass! I scorn your proffers ;— 

Is there no crimson blush to tell of fame 
And shrinking womanhood! Oh shame! 
shame! shame! 

( The QuEEN remains clasping her hands 
to her temples, while Dz Bourson 
walks hastily up and down: after a 
long pause the QuEEN speaks.) 

Queen. What ho! Marlon! St Evreux! 
Enter two Gentlemen. 
Summon my confessor! (Hzreunt.)—And 
now, my lord, 
I know not how your memory serves you ; 
Mine fails not me—If I remember well, 
You made some mention of the King but 
now— 
No ifitter—we will speak of that anon.— 
Enter Gonzaves. 
Sir, we have business with this holy father ; 
You may retire. 
Bour. Confusion ! 
Queen. Are we obeyed? 

Bour. (aside), Oh Margaret !—for thee ! 

for thy dear sake! 
[ Rushes out. The Queen sinks into 
a chair. 
Queen. Refus’d and scorn’d! Infamy !— 
the word chokes me ! 
How now! why stand'st thou gazing at me 
thus ?”— 


Gonzales answers—coolly and cut- 
tingly —* I wait your highness’ plea- 
sure!” What that pleasure must 
now be, the simplest may conjecture 
aright—* Oh! sweet revenge!” It 
is, we believe, a general law of na- 
ture, that proffered love, in all such 
cases, is soured suddenly, as by a 
flash of lightning, into hate. So is it 
now with Louisa of Savoy. She is 
savage as an old tigress—not robbed 
of her whelps—but of a young tiger 
beautifully striped, who had shewn 
himself with a bland pur for a mo- 
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ment at the mouth of her cave, as if 
ready for dalliance, and then with 
an angry growl all at once had leapt 
away into a wood. She resolves to 
ruin De Bourbon, and hints, if we 
mistake not, at depriving him of his 
vast possessions by forgery. Gon- 
zales, who is delighted to know that 
her suit has been rejected, (for, had 
it been accepted, his master, Charles, 
would have suffered from the genius 
of the Duke made king, and he him- 
self probably been baffled in his 
schemes for revenge,) expresses his 
willingness to aid her in all her de- 
signs—“ it rests but with your grace 
to point the means.” The infuriated 
Queen-Mother has a great command 
of speech. 


“* Not dearer to my heart will be the day 

When first the crown of France deck’d my 
son’s forehead, 

Than that when I can compass thy perdi- 
tion,— 

When I can strip the halo of thy fame 

From off thy brow, seize on the wide do- 
mains, 

That make thy hated house akin to empire, 

And give thy name to deathless infamy.” 


But a woman of her great talents 
could control the expression of her 
rage; and she enters with dignity 
the council-chamber thronged with 
the nobility, and, led by her son the 
King, takes her seat on the throne. 
Bourbon is there, and ere she deals 
him the blow, the Queen-Mother 
taunts him with cutting sarcasms in 
an under-tone, which the courtiers, 
if they chanced to overhear it, must 
have thought the sweetest royal con- 
descension. Francis declares Count 
Lautrec Governor of Milan—and, as 
he is about with “ our own royal 
hand to buckle on the sword,” the 
Queen interposes haughtily, and 
says, 


“ Queen. Not so. 
Your pardon, sir ; but it hath ever been 
The pride and privilege of woman’s hand 
To arm the valour that she loves so ‘well : 
We would not, for your crown’s best jewel, 
bate 
One jot of our accustom’d state to-day : 
Count Lautrec, we will arm thee, at our feet : 
Take thou the brand which wins thy coun- 
try’s wars,— 
Thy monarch’s trust, and thy fair lady’s fa- 
vour.— 
Why, how now !—how is this !—my lord of 
Bourbon ! 
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If we mistake not, ’tis the sword of office 
Which graces still your baldrick ;—with 
your leave, 
We'll borrow it of you. 
Bour. (starting up.) Ay, madam! ’tis 
the sword 
You buckled on with your own hand, the day 
You sent me forth to conquer in your cause; 
And there it is !—(breaks the sword)—take 
it—and with it all 
Th’ allegiance that I owe to France! ay, 
take it ; 
And with it, take the hope I breathe o’er it : 
That so, before Colonna’s host, your arms 
Lie crush’d and sullied with dishonour's 
stain ; 
So, reft in sunder by contending factions, 
Be your Italian provinces ; so torn 
By discord and dissension this vast empire ; 
So broken and disjoin’d your subjects’ loves ; 
So fallen your son’s ambition, and your 
pride! 
Queen (rising). What ho! a guard with- 
in there ! Charles of Bourbon, 
I do arrest thee, traitor to the crown! 
Enter Guard. 
Away with yonder widemouth’d thun- 
derer ! 
We'll try if gyves and strait confinement 
cannot 
Check this high eloquence, and cool the 
brain 
Which harbours such unmanner’d hopes.” 
[ Bourbon is forced out. 


De Bourbon is imprisoned, and, as 
his offence is nothing short of high 
treason, his doom is to be death. But 
the passion of the Queen, who, as 
Principal Robertson well says in his 
History of Charles Vth, was “ as 
amorous as she was vindictive,” 
again burns like a furnace to the 
wind, and she sends Gonzales to him 
in his dungeon to offer him pardon 
and liberty, on condition of his yet 
ascending her bed. With joy he 

oes on the mission—but to in- 

ame the fury of Bourbon, and cun- 
ningly to instigate him to forsake 
France, and join his master, who 
will be happy to appoint him, if not 
generalissimo of his armies, com- 
mander, with equal power with Lan- 
noy and Pescara. 

Meanwhile, and ere Gonzales 
reaches the prison, the Princess Mar- 
garet is comforting Bourbon—or ra- 
ther striving to soothe him into sub- 
mission that may save his beloved 
life. But he is stern—almost savage 


of mood—and remains obdurate to 
the gentle but high-souled lady’s 
prayers, 
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“ Bour. My lifeis little worth to any now, 
Nor have I any, who shall after me 
Inherit my proud name. 
Mar. Hold there, my lord !— 
Posterity, to whom great men and their 
Fair names belong, is your inheritor. 
Your country, from whose kings your house 


had birth, 

Claims of you, sir, your high and spotless 
name !|— 

Fame craves it of you; for when there be 
none 


Bearing the blood of mighty men, to bear 

Their virtues also,_—_F ame emblazons them 

Upon her flag, which o’er the world she 
waves, 

Persuading others to like glorious deeds. 

Oh! will you die upon a public scaffold ? 

Beneath the hands o’ th’ executioner ! 

Shall the vile rabble bait you to your death ! 

Shall they applaud and make your fate a tale 

For taverns, and the busy city streets ? 

And in the wide hereafter,—for the which 

All warriors hope to live,—shall your proud 
name 

Be bandied to and fro by foul tradition,— 

Branded and curst, as rebel’s name should be ?” 


That, we think, is very fine; and 
gives such a revelation of the charac- 
ter of the Princess, as at once fills 
our heart with sentiments towards 
her of pity and admiration. The 
pity becomes almost too painful, 
when De Bourbon, in the bitterness 
of his exasperation, cries 


* A tenfold curse 
Light on that Royal Harlot!” 


In his fury he tells the daughter her 
mother’s shame ; and as Gonzales is 
heard about to enter, the horrified 
and humiliated Princess leaves the 
prison, uttering these words— 


“ The pulse of life stands still 

Within my veins, and horror hath o’er- 
come 

My strength! Oh! holy father! to thy 
care 

Do I commend this wayward man !” 


And we see the Princess Margaret 
no more ! 


Then comes the best scene by far 
in the tragedy—nor do we hesitate 
to say that in dramatic power and ef- 
fect it is equal, if not superior, to any 
thing in our language since the days 
of the great masters. Bourbon has 
said sternly—* Sir monk, be brief— 
thy business here ?” 


© Gonz. Look on these walls, whose stern 
time-stained brows 
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Frown like relentless justice on their inmates. : 
Listen !—that voice is Echo's dull reply 
Unto the rattling of your chains, my lord :— 
What should a priest do here ? 
Bour. Ay, what, indeed !— 
Unless you come to soften down these stones 
With your discourse, and teach the tedious 
echo 
A newer lesson: trust me, that is all 
Your presence, father, will accomplish here.” 
Gonz. Oh sinful man! and is thy heart 
so hard, 
That I might easier move thy prison stones? 
Know, then, my mission—death is near at 
hand! 
The warrant hath gone forth—the seal is 
set 5 
Thou art already numbered with those 
Who leave their names to lasting infamy, 
And their remains to be trod under foot 
Of the base rabble. 
Bour. Hark thee, in thine ear :-— 
Shall I hear when I’m dead what men say 
of me ? 
Or will my body blench and quiver ’neath 
The stamp of one foot rather than another ? 
Go to—go to! I have fought battles, father, 
Where death and I have met in full close 
contact, 
And parted, knowing we should meet again ; 
Therefore, come when he may, we’ve look’d 
upon 
Each other far too narrowly, for me 
To fear the hour when we shall so be join’d, 
That all eternity shall never sunder us. 
Go prate to others about skulls and graves ; 
Thou never didst in heat of combat stand, 
Or know what good acquaintance soldiers 
have 
With the pale scarecrow—Death ! 
Gonz. (aside.) Ah, think’st thou so? 
And thou didst never lie wrapp’d round so 
long 
With death’s cold arms, upon the gory field, 
As I have lain. (Aloud)—Hear me, thou- 
hard of heart ! 
They who go forth to battle are led on 
With sprightly trumpets and shrill clamorous 
clarions ; 
The drum doth roll its double notes along, 
Echoing the horses’ tramp; and the sweet 
fife 
Runs through the yielding air in dulcet 
measure, 
That makes the heart leap in its case of 
steel ! 
Thou shalt be knell’d unto thy death by 
bells, 
Ponderous and brazen-tongued, whose sullen 
toll 
Shall cleave thine aching brain, and on thy 
soul 
Fall with a leaden weight : the muffled drum 
Shall mutter round thy path like distant 
thunder : 
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*Stead of the war-cry, and wild battle-roar— 
That swells upon the tide of victory, 
And seems unto the conqueror’s eager ear 
Triumphant harmony of glorious discords !— 
There shall be voices cry foul shame on thee ! 
And the infuriate populace shall clamour 
To heaven for lightnings on thy rebel head ! 
Bour. Monks love not bells, which call 
them up to prayers 
I’the dead noon o’ night, when they would 
snore 
Rather than watch: but, father, I care not, 
E’en if the ugliest sound I e’er did hear— 
Thy raven voice—croak curses o’er my grave. 
Gonz. What! death and shame! alike 
you heed them not! 
Then, Mercy, use thy soft, persuasive arts, 
And melt this stubborn spirit! Be it known 
To you, my lord, the Queen hath sent me 
hither. 
Bour. Then get thee hence again, foul, 
pandering priest ! 
By heaven! I knew that cowl did cover o’er 
Some filthy secret, that the day dared not 
To pry into. I know your holy church, 
Together with its brood of sandall’d fiends ! 
Ambition is your God ; and all the offering 
Ye bring him, are your vile compliances 
With the bad wills of vicious men in power, 
Whose monstrous passions ye do nurse and 
cherish, 
That from the evil harvest which they yield, 
A plenteous gleaning may reward your toils, 
Out, thou unholy thing ! 
Gonz. Hold, madman! hear me! 
If for thy fame, if for thy warm heart’s blood 
Thou wilt not hear me, listen in the name 
Of France thy country.-— 
Bour. Tempter, get thee gone! 
I have no land, I have no home,—no 
country,— 
I am 4 traitor, cast from out the arms 
Of my ungrateful country! I disown it! 
Wither'd be all its glories, and its pride ! 
May it become the slave of foreign power ! 
May foreign princes grind its thankless 
children ! 
And make all those, who ate such fools, as yet 
To spill their blood for it, or for its cause, 
Dig it like dogs! and when they die, like dogs, 
Rot on its surface, and make fat the soil, 
Whose produce shall be seized by foreign 
hands ! 
Gonz. (aside.) Now, then, to burst the 
last frail thread that checks 
His headlong course,—another step, and then 
* He topples o’er the brink !—he’s won—he’s 
ours.— 
(Aloud)—You beat the air with idle words ; 
no man 
Doth know how deep his country’s love lies 
grain’d 
In his heart’s core, until the hour of trial ! 
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Fierce though you hurl your curse upon the 
land, 

Whose monarchs cast ye from its bosom ; yet, 

Let but one blast of war come echoing 

From‘where the Ebro and the Douro roll ; 

Let but the Pyrenees reflect the gleam 

Of twenty of Spain’s lances, and your sword 

Shall leap from out its scabbard to your hand! 

Bour. Ay, priest, it shall! eternal heaven, 

it shall ! 

And its far flash shall lighten o’er the land, 

The leading star of Spain’s victorious host ! 

But flaming, like some dire portentous comet, 

I’th’ eyes of France, and her proud governors ! 

Oh, vengeance! ’tis for thee I value life : 

Be merciful, my fate, nor cut me off, 

Ere I have wreak’d my fell desire, and made 

Infamy glorious, and dishonour fame ! 

But, if my wayward destiny hath will’d 

That I should here be butcher’d shamefully, 

By the immortal soul, that is man’s portion, 

His hope, and his inheritance, I swear, 

That on the day Spain overflows its bounds, 

And rolls the tide of war upon these plains, 

My spirit on the battle’s edge shall ride ; 

And louder than death’s music, and the roar 

Of combat, shall my voice be heard to shout, 

On—on—+to victory and carnage ! 

Gonz. Now, 

That day is come, ay, and that very hour ; 

Now shout your war-cry; now unsheath 
your sword! 

T'lljoin the din, and make these tottering walls 

Tremble and nod to hear our fierce defiance ! 

Nay, never start, and look upon my cowl— 

You love not priests, De Bourbon, more than I. 

Off! vile denial of my manhood’s pride! 

Off, off to hell! where thou wast first in- 
vented,— 

Now once again I stand and breathe a knight. 

Nay, stay not gazing thus: it is Garcia, 

Whose name hath reach’d thee long ere now, 
I trow; 

Whom thou hast met in deadly fight full oft, 

When France and Spain join’d in the battle- 
field : 

Beyond the Pyrenean boundary 

That guards thy land, are forty thousand men: 

Their unfurl’d pennons flout fair France’s sun, 

And wanton in the breezes of her sky: 

Impatient halt they there; their foaming 
steeds, 

Pawing the huge and rock-built barrier, 

That bars their further course: they wait 
for thee ; 

For thee whom France hath injured and cast 
off 5 

For thee, whose blood it pays with shameful 


chains, 
More shameful death ; for thee, whom Charles 
of Spain 
Summons to head his host, and lead them on 
( Gives him a parchment. ) 
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To conquest and to glory! 
Bour. To revenge ! 
‘What tells he here of lands, and honours ! 
Pshaw ! 
T've had my fill of such. Revenge! Revenge! 
That is the boon my unslaked anger craves, 
That is the bribe that wins me to thy cause, 
And that shall be my battle-cry! Ha! Ha! 
Why, how we dream! why look, Garcia ; 
canst thou 
With mumbled priesteraft file away these 
chains, 
Or must I bear them into Spain with me, 
That Charles may learn what guerdon valour 
wins 
This side the Pyrenees ? 
Gonz. It shall not need— 
What ho! but hold—together with this garb, 
Methinks I have thrown off my prudence ! 
(Resumes the Monk's dress. ) 
Bour. What ! 
Wilt thou to Spain with me in frock and cowl, 
That men shall say De Bourbon is turn’d 
driveller, 
And rides to war in company with monks? 
Gonz. Listen.—-The Queen for her own 
purposes 
Confided to my hand her signet-ring, 
Bidding me strike your fetters off, and lead you 
By secret passes to her private chamber : 
But being free, so use thy freedom, that 
Before the morning’s dawn all search be 
fruitless. — 
What, ho! within. 
Enter Gaoler. 
Behold this signet-ring !— 
Strike off those chains, and get thee gone. 
[Exit Gaoler. 
And now 
Follow.—How now,—dost doubt me, Bour- 
bon? 
Bour. Ay, 
First, for thy habit’s sake ; and next, because 
Thou rather, in a craven priest’s disguise, 
Tarriest in danger in a foreign court, 
Than seek’st that danger in thy country’s 
wars 


Gonz. “Thou art unarm’d: there is my 


dagger ; "tis 
The only weapon that I bear, lest fate 
Should play me false: take it, and use it, too, 
If in the dark and lonely path I lead thee, 
Thou mark’st me halt, or turn, or make a sign 
Of treachery !—and now, tell me, dost know 
John Count Laval ? 
Bour. What! Lautrec’s loving friend— 
Who journeys now to Italy with him? 
Gonz. How! gone to Italy! he surely 
went 
But a short space from Paris, to conduct 
Count Lautrec on his way. 
Bour. I tell thee, no! 
He’s bound for Italy, along with him. 
Gonz. Then the foul fiend hath mingled 
in my plot, 
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And marr’d it too! my life’s sole aim and 
purpose ! 

Didst thou but know what damned injuries, 

What foul, unknightly shame and obloquy, 

His sire—whose name is wormwood to my 
mouth 

Did heap upon our house,—didst thou but 
know— 

No matter—get thee gone——I tarry here. 

And if three lingering years, ay, three times 
three, 

Must pass ere I obtain what three short days 

Had wellnigh given me, e’en be it so— 

Life is revenge! revenge is life! Follow ; 

And, though we never meet again, when thou 

Shalt hear of the most fearful deed of daring, 

Of the most horrible and bloody tale, 

That ever graced a beldame’s midnight legend, 

Or froze her gaping listeners, think of me 

And my revenge! Now, Bourbon, heaven 
speed thee !” [Exeunt. 


And now let us turn—not to the 
under-plot—but to the other part of 
the double-plot—which, while it is 
very skilfully united, or rather blend- 
ed with the main current, is yet by 
itself a touching and a tragic tale, and 
therefore we have chosen hitherto to 
keep it apart, and shall present it, 
at this point, in its entire beauty. 

In the first act there had been a 
tournament, in which the King had 
run a-tilt with Count Lautrec and un- 
horsed him, of course amid loud ac- 
clamations. The Count’s sister, 
Francoise de Foix, was in front of the 
Princess’s gallery, and had leant for- 
ward with every mark of intense in- 
terest, so that her beauty had at- 
tracted the eyes—the dangerous eyes 
—of Francis, “ that champion of the 
dames.” 

“ Fran. De Bonnivet, who is yon lady? 

look— 
In front of the Princess’s balcony ? 
Is she not passing fair? 

Bon. Indeed, my liege, 

She’s very fair. I do not know her, though. 
(Zo Lavat.) Who is yon lady, leaning 
forth, Laval? 
Laval. Count Lautrec’s sister. 
Fran. Had a limner’s hand 
Traced such a heavenly brow, and such a 
lip, 

I oan have sworn the knave had dreamt 
it all 

In some fair vision of some fairer world. 

See how she stands, all shrined in loveliness ; 

Her white hands clasp’d; her clust’ring 
locks thrown back 

From her high forehead ; and in those bright 
eves 

Tears! radiant emanations! drops of light ! 
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That fall from those surpassing orbs as 
though 
The starry eyes of heaven wept silver dew. 
( To Lavat.) Is yonder lady married, sir ? 
Laval. My liege, 
Not yet; but still her hand is bound in 
promise— 
She is affianced. 
Fran. And to whom? 
Laval. To me, sire. 
Fran. Indeed! (Aside to Bonntvet. ) 
Methinks I was too passionate in my praise, 
Eh? Bonnivet—and yet how fair she is !” 


The heart of Francoise is lost and 
won! True that Laval had told the 
— that she was affianced to him; 
but he had only yet had her brother’s 
promise, and poor Francoise, in 
yielding up her innocent love to Ma- 
jesty, in a visionary dream of aim- 
less, and therefore harmless delight, 
was unfaithful to no plighted troth. 
We next find her in a gallery in the 
palace with her brother, who is 
about to bid her farewell ere he sets 
off for the Milanese. Although Fran- 
coise had not been sorry when told 
that the King had overthrown Lau- 
trec in the tourney, (the fears of love 
having seemed to shew to her fright- 
ened eyes a different issue of the en- 
counter, ) yet she most tenderly loves 
her brother, and Miss Kemble has 

inted, with the finest and most de- 

icate touches, their mutual affec- 
tion. As if her “ prophetic soul” al- 
ready had some gloomy glimpse of 
fate, on meeting with him now about 
to part—perhaps for ever—she is op- 
= with melancholy, which 

reathes in all she says, while he 
speaks to her of what should awaken 
only dreams of joy. 


SCENE IIl.——A GALLERY IN THE PALACEs 
Enter FranGolis pre Forx ann LautREc. 


“* Laut. Nay, nay, my pretty sister, be 
not sad ! 
And that thou better mayst endure this 
parting, 
I'll give thee hope, shall make thee think of 
nought 
Save my return—what sayst thou to a hus- 
band ? 
One fear’d in battle-field, and no less full 
Of courtesy, and other noble virtues, 
Than high in birth, and rank, and fortune ; 
—eh? 
Fran. I could be well content that such 


a man 
Had sought a meeter bride. Oh, there be 
many 
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Maidens, of nobler parentage than mine, 
Who would receive so brave a gentleman 
With more of joy than I. 
Laut, Why, my sweet sister! 
This is a strange unnatural coldness hangs 
Upon thy brow, and in thy measured speech, 
I know not much of maiden state and pride, 
But, by the mass! thy words seem less in 
coyness 
Than in indifference. 
Fran. Oh say in love, 
In true and tender love to thee, my brother ; 
Trust me, I'm not ambitious; and would 
rather 
Live ever by thy side unwooed, unwon,— 
With nought to think or live for, but for 
thee,— 
On whom, since earliest infancy, my heart 
Hath spent its hopes and fears, its love and 
pride. 
Oh do not give me to another; do not, 
Dear Lautrec, send me from thee, and at 
once 
Sever the ties of sweet and holy love 
That live between us ! 
Laut. To the man, whom best 
On earth I value, I resign thee, FranGoise : 
My word was plighted to thy glad consent, 
And unless thou wilt break the faith I gave, 
And cancel thus one of my fondest hopes, 
Thou wilt be his. 
Fran. I thank him for the honour 
He doth our house, and my unworthy hand; 
I thank thee, too, in that thy love hath made 
So proud a choice for me. Oh, do not think 
That, by one word, I will unknit the friend- 
ship 
Of so long years. Where’er it seemeth thee 
Best to bestow me, there will I endeavour 
Humbly to bend my heart’s untried affec- 
tions ;— 
There love, if it be possible,—at least 
There willingly obey. 
Laut. Then, dearest love, 
If that, indeed, this offer please thee well, 
Think on it as the fondest wish I have, 
And look to see me come from Italy, 
Bringing thee home a bridegroom, proudly 
crown’d 
With war’s victorious wreaths; and who 
shall woo 
The better, that he previously hath won 
Fortune’s hard favours, who, if I guess right, 
Is coyer e’en than thou, my pretty sister. 
Farewell a while, I go to meet Laval. 
[ Exit. 
Fran. Farewell! Oh, Heaven be praised 
that thou art blind 
To that which, could thine unsuspecting 
heart 
Once dream, would blast and wither it for 
ever. 
I must not dwell on this sad theme; and 
though 
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I have read rightly in those dangerous eyes 
Which gazed so passionately on me, I 
Must e’en forget love’s first and fondest les- 
son, 
And write another in my lone heart’s core. 
What though the King—oh, very full of 
danger 
Is solitude like this—and dangerous 
These thoughts that flock around me, melt- 
ing down 
Each sterner purpose. By thy trusting love, 
My brother ! by thy hopes, that all in me 
Centre their warmth and energy, I swear, 
That while one throb of strength remains, 
I'll bear 
This torture patiently, and in my heart 
Lock love and misery until life depart. 
[ Exit.” 


Francis, smitten with passion, had 
employed Clement Marot, the poet, 
to deliver a scroll to the Countess 
de Foix, which, “ by his knightly 
word, he declared was such as any 
gentleman might bear to any lady,” 
—and on that assurance the minstrel 
had consented to go on an unhallowed 
errand—an unconscious pander. The 
scroll contained a precious jewel, 
and, of course, an avowal of love. 
No wonder that Francoise was sad 
at the thoughts of her brother’s de- 
parture for Italy—about to be left 
alone to the temptation of such ase- 
ducer. Her emotions—worthy of 
such a maiden—on discovering the 
nature of the poet’s packet, are de- 
scribed by Clement Marot himself to 
the King, in a strain of tempered in- 
dignation at the insult inflicted on 
him by such a service, in violation 
of the “ knightly word.” But the 
King treats his remonstrances light- 
ly, and scoffs at his panegyric on fe- 
male purity as mere inspiration of 
his own muse, 


** Whose heavenly perfections 
He fain would think belong to Eve’s 
frail daughters :” 


and declares exultingly, 


* With my own ardent love I'll take the 
field, 
And woo this pretty maid until she yield.” 


Thus surrounded with snares, and 
the more fearful of falling into them 
from the consciousness of the state 
of her own heart, yet knowing her 
own innocence, and without any 
taint of sinful thought, Francoise 
meets him who is now indeed her af- 
fianced love, Laval—and ’tis then 


{ 
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they part in sadness, doomed to meet 
in rueful agonies and ghastly death. 


Enter FRANCOISE. 
* Laval. Lady, you're welcome as the joy- 
ous sun, 
And gentle summer airs, that, after storms, 
Come wafting all the sweets of fallen blos- 
soms 
Through the thick foliage; whose green 
arms shake off, 
In gratitude, their showers of diamond drops, 
And bow to the reviving freshness. 
Fran. Oh, my dear brother, have I fonnd 
thee here? 
Here will I lock my arms, and rest for ever. 
Laut. My dearest love! what means this 
passionate grief ; 
These straining arms and gushing tears ? for 
shame ! 
Look up and smile ; for honour crowns our 
house. 
Dost know that I am governor of Milan? 
Fran. They told me so; but oh! they 
told me, too, 
That ere to-night be come, thou wilt go 
hence ; 
And the anticipated grief let forth 
The torrent of my tears to sweep away 
All thoughts of thy promotion. Is it so— 
Dost thou, indeed, forsake me ? 
Laut. Maiden, no ; 
’Tis true we march for Italy to-night ; 
’Tis true that this embrace must be the last 
For many a day. But for forsaking thee ! 
I leave thee with the Princess Margaret ; 
I leave thee here at court—nay, silly girl— 
Laval. Oh, peace ! 
Prithee upbraid her not: see where she 
stands, 
Bow’d with the weight of mourning loveli- 
ness : 
Canst thou, with sharp reproving words, 
wound one 
Who gems the lustre of thy new-made ho- 
nours, 
With such rare drops of love ! 
Laut. My gentle sister ! 
Fran. Oh, Lautrec! blame me not; we 
twain have been 
E’en from our birth together and alone ; 
Two healthful scions, of a goodly stock, 
Whose other shoots have wither’d all—we’ve 
grown, 
Still side by side ; I like some fragile aspen—. 
And thou a sturdy oak, ‘neath whose broad 
shelter 
I rear’d my head : then frown not, that the 
wind 
Doth weigh the trembling aspen to the 
earth, 
While the stout oak scarce owns the power- 
less breeze. 
Laut. Oh, chur] ! to say one unkind word 
to thee ; 
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Look up, sweet sister; smile once more on 
me, 
That I may carry hence one gleam of sun- 
shine : 
‘Came, dearest, come ; unlock thy hands, La- 
val ! 
Take her, in pity, from my arms; for sense 
Is wellnigh drown’d in sorrow. 
Fran. Yet one word ; 
I do beseech thee, leave me not at court ; 
But let me back to our old castle walls— 
Let me not stay at court! 
Zaut. E’en as thou wilt ; 
But, dearest love, methinks such solitude 
Will make of grief a custom; whilst at 
court— 
No matter ; use thine own discretion ; do 
E’en as it seemeth unto thee most fitting, 
Once more, farewell! Laval, thou’lt follow ? 
; [Exit Laut, 
Laval. Ay. 
But ere I go, perchance for ever, lady, 
Unto the land, whose dismal tales of battles, 
Where thousands strew’d the earth, have 
christen’d it 
The Frenchman’s grave ; I’d speak of such a 
theme 
As chimes with this sad hour, more fitly 
than 
Its name gives promise. There’s a love, 
which, born 
In early days, lives on through silent years, 
Nor ever shines, but in the hour of sorrow, 
When it shews brightest—like the trembling 
light 
Of a pale sunbeam, breaking o’er the face 
Of the wild waters in their hour of warfare. 
Thus much forgive! and trust, in such an 
hour, 
I had not said e’en this, but for the hope 
That when the voice of victory is heard 
From the far Tuscan valleys, in its swell 
Should mournful dirges mingle for the dead, 
And I be one of those who are at rest, 
You may chance recollect this word, andsay, 
That day, upon the bloody field, there fell 
One who had loved thee long, and loved thee 
well. 
Fran, Beseech you, speak not thus: we 
soon, I trust, 
Shall meet again—till then, farewell, and 
prosper ; 
And if you love me—which I will not doubt, 
Sith your sad looks bear witness to your 
truth,—. 
This do for me—never forsake my brother ! 
And for my brother’s sake, since you and he 
Are but one soul, be mindful of yourself. 
[Exit Laval, 
Defenceless, and alone! ay, go thou forth, 
‘For hope sits sunnily upon thy brow, 
My brother ! but, to me, this parting seems 
Full of ill-omen’d dread, woe’s sure forerun- 
ner. 


I could have told thee how seduction’s arts, 
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Hien ‘neath the bulwark of thy fond protec. 
tion, 

Have striven to o’erthrow my virtue—ay, 

That letter and that ring—they were the 


king’s. 
Oh ! let me quickly from this fatal court, 
Beneath whose smiling surface chasms lie 
yawning, 
To gulph alike th’ unwary and the wise, 
Pll bid farewell to the Princess Margaret, 
And then take shelter in my ancient home; 
There brood on my vain love, till grief be. 
come 
Love’s substitute—till foolish hope be dead, 
And heay’n shall grant me patience in its 
stead, [ Exit.” 
And now we return, in the course 
of the incidents leading towards the 
catastrophe, “a tale of tears, a mourn- 
ful story,” to the Queen, who in en- 
tering the royal apartment, where 
Francis is seated, asks him if he has 
heard the tidings that Milan is lost? 


** Prosper Colonna has dissolved our host 

Like icicles i’ the sun’s beams, and Count 
Lautrec, 

Madden’d with his defeat and shame, fled 
from it, 

The night Colonna enter’d Milan.” 


Francis enraged dooms him un- 
judged to the worst punishment short 
of death. And now the cloud of des- 
tiny gathers blacker as it descends 
on the head of Francoise de Foix. 
She is sitting in an apartment in the 
Chateau de Foix, ignorant of the evil 
that has befallen her beloved brother, 
and starting at the sound of a horn 
heard without, fears that the sudden 
summons may be to call her forth to 
behold him returning with Laval, her 
promised husband, whom she shud- 
ders to think of, so overcome is her 
innocent heart by its passion for the 
King. ’Tis a messenger bearing for 
her a letter from Lautrec, beseeching 
her to go to Francis and intercede 
for mercy. Distracted and desperate 
with fears for his life, she flies to the 
palace. 


*¢ Enter FRaNGOISE. 
“ Frang. (aside) Oh, heav’n! be merci- 

ful ! 

My eyes are dim, and icy fear doth send 

My blood all shuddering back upon my 
heart. 

| Fran. Close veil’d, indeed: mysterious 
visitant ! 

Whom curious thought doth strive to look 


upon, 
Despite the cloud that now enshrines you 
pardon, 
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If failing in its hope, the eager eye 
Doth light on every point, that, unconceal’d, 
Tells of the secret it so fain would pierce : 
That heavenly gait, whose slow majestic mo- 
tion 
Discloses all the bearing pf command ; 
That noiseless foot, that falling on the earth, 
Wakes not an echo ; leaves not e’ena print— 
So jealous seeming of its favours ; and 
This small white hand, I might deem born 
of marble, 
But for the throbbing life that trembles in 
it :— 
Why, how is this ? ’tis cold as marble’s self ; 
And by your drooping form !—this is too 
much— 
Youth breathes around you; beauty is 
youth’s kin ; 
I must withdraw this envious veile~ 
Frang. Hold, sir ! 
Your highness need but speak to be obey’d ; 
Thus then—(unveils)— 
Fran. Amazement! oh, thou peerless 
light ! 
Why thus deny thy radiance, and enfold, 
Like the coy moon, thy charms in envious 
clouds ? 
Frang. Such clouds best suit, whose sun 
is set for ever ; 
And veils should curtain o’er those eyes, 
whose light 
Is all put out with tears; oh, good my 
liege ! 
I come a suitor to your pardoning mercy. 
Fran. (aside) Sue on, so thou do after 
hear my suit, 
Frang. My brother! Out, alas !—your 
brow grows dark, 
And threateningly doth fright my scarce- 
breathed prayer 
Back to its hold of silence. 
Fran. Lady, aye, 
Your brother hath offended ‘gainst the state, 
And must abide the state’s most lawful 
vengeance ; 
Nor canst thou in thy sorrow even say 
Such sentence is unjust. 
Frang. 1 do, I do; 
Oh, vengeance! what hast thou te do with 
justice ? 
Most merciful, and most vindietive, who 
Hath — ye sisters; who hath made ye 
in 
My liege, my liege, if you do take such 
vengeance 
Upon my brother's fault, yourself do sin, 
By calling yours that which is heaven's 
alone : 
But if ’tis justice that hath sentene’d him, 
Hear me ; for he, unheard, hath been con 
demn’d, 
Against all justice, without any mercy. 
Fran. Maiden, thou plead’st in yains 
Frang. Oh, say not so; 
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Oh, merciful, my lord! you are a soldier ; 

You have won war’s red favours in the field, 

And victory hath been your handmaiden ; 

Oh! think, if you were thrust away for 
ever 

From fame and glory, warrior’s light and 


air ; 
And left to feel time’s creeping fingers chill 
Your blood ; and from fame’s blazonry efface 
Your youthful deeds, which, like a faithless 
promise, 
Bloom’d fair, but bore no after-fruit—. 
Fran. Away ! 
Thou speak’st of that no woman ever knew. 
Thy prayer is cold; hast thou no nearer 
theme, 
Which, having felt thyself, thou mayst ad- 
dress 
More movingly unto my heart? 
Frang. None, none, 
But what that heart itself might whisper 


you. 
Where is the Princess Margaret ? my liege! 
As she loves you, so have I loved my brother: 
Oh, think how she would be o’ercome with 
- ‘Woe, 
Were you in hopeless dungeon pent? Oh, 
think ! 


If iron-handed power had so decreed 
That you should never clasp her, or behold 
Her face again !—. 
Fran. Farewell, fair maid, thy suit 
Is bootless all—perchance—but no, ’tis vain: 
Yet had’st thou pleaded more, and not so 
coldly — 
Frang. Oh, good my liege! turn not 
away from me! 
See, on the earth I kneel; by these swift 
tears 
That witness my affliction; by each throb 
Of my sad heart ; by all you love !—~ 
Fran. Ah, tempter ! 
Say rather by these orient pearls, whose 
rice 
Would bribe the very soul of justice; say, 
By these luxuriant tresses, which have 
thrown 
Eternal chains around my heart— 
(FRanGoise starts up.) 
Nay, start not ; 
If thou, so soon, art weary of beseeching, 
Hearken to me, and I will frame a suit 
Which thou must hear. (Kneels.) By the 
resistless love 
Thou hast inspired me with !—by thy pere 
fections,— 
Thy matchless beauty !|—Nay, it is in vain, 
Thou shalt not free thyself, till thou hast 
heard ; 
Thou shalt not free thy brother, till 
Frang. Unhand me! 
Sir, as you are a man— 
Enter the Quenrit. 
Queen, Oh, excellent |” 
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Francoise retires from the scorn 
of the Queen; but Triboulet, the 
fool, soon comes to her in a gallery 
in the palace, and gives her another 
fatal letter from the destroyer, who 
promises, if she will give him an in- 
terview, to save her brother’s life. 
The fool is as much ashamed of his 
errand, as soon as he clearly under- 
stands the import of the letter, as the 
= was; but Francoise, who had 
ainted, on recovering from her 
swoon, is delirious with fear for her 
brother’s life, and commands and im- 
lores Triboulet to lead her to the 
ing. 
“ Frang. The night grows pale, and the 
stars seem 
To melt away, before the burning breath 
-Of fiery morn. If thou art born of woman,— 
If thou hast but one drop of natural blood 
That folly hath not frozen,—I beseech thee 
Lead to the king, whiles I have strength to 
follow ! 
Trib. Then heaven be with thee, lady! 
for I can no more. - , 
Follow ! and may I in this hour have been a 
greater fool than e’er I was before, [Exeunt.” 


The Queen Mother from the hour in 
which she had detected her son woo- 
ing Francoise, felt that her own power 
over him was endangered, and the 
more for reason of the rage with which 
he had visited her intrusion. To avert 
that evil—the loss of her imperial 
state—she had called Gonzales to her 
—and asked him “ didst ever look 
upon the dead?” Having received 
a satisfactory answer, she commis- 
sions him to murder the girl she now 
hates and fears, and he, on being told 
that Francoise is betrothed to Laval, 
with grim joy swears to do the deed. 

“© Gonz. Rejoice, my soul! thy far-off 

goal is won! 

His bride,—all that he most doth love and 
live for,— 

His heart’s best hope,—she shall be foul cor- 
ruption 

When next his eager arms are spread to clasp 
her ! 

I'll do this deed, ere I go mad for joy: 

And when her husband shall mourn over 
her 

In blight and bitterness, I'll drink his tears ; 

And when his voice shall call upon his bride, 

Pll answer him with taunts and scorning 


gibes, 
And torture him to madness: and, at length, 
When he shall deem some persecuting fiend 
Hath ’scaped frem hell to curse and ruin 
him, 
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Tl rend the veil, that for so long hath 
, shrouded me,” 
And, bursting on him from my ‘long dis. 
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guise, 
Reveal the hand that hath o’ershadow’d him 
With such a deadly arid eternal hate! 
[ Exit.” 


The King had effected the ruin of 


Francoise, and thus opens Act IV, 


ACT IV. 


Scene I.—Awn Apar?TMENT IN THE CHa. 
TEAU-DE- Fox. 


Francoise is discovered sitting, pale and 
motionless, by a table—Fonise is kneel. 
ing by her. 


Fran. How heavily the sun hangs in the 
clouds,— 
The day will ne’er be done. 
Flor. Oh, lady, thou hast sat 
And watch’d the western clouds, day after day, 
Grow crimson with the sun’s farewell, and 
said, 
Each day, the night will never come: yet night 
Hath come at last, and so it will again. 
Fran. Will it, indeed ! will the night eome 
at last, 
And hide that burning sun, and shademy eyes, 
Which ache with this red light—will dark- 
ness come 
At last? 
Flor. Sweet madam, yes; and sleep will 
come: 
‘Nay, shake not mournfully your head at me,— 
Your eyes are heavy; sleep is brooding in 
them. 
Fran. Hot tears have lain in them, and 
made them heavy ; 
But sleep—oh, no! no, no! they will not 
close : 
I have a gnawing pain, here, at my heart: 
Guilt, thou liest heavy, and art hard to bear. 
Flor, What say you, madam, guilt! 
Fran. Who dare say so! 
( Starting up) ’Twas pity,—merey,—'twas 
not guilt! and though 
The world’s fierce scorn shall call it infamy, 
I say "twas not! Speak, —speak,—dost 
thou? Oh! answer me! 
Say, was it infamy ? 
Flor.. Dear lady, you are ill! 
Some strange distemper fevers thus your 
brain. 
Come, madam, suffer me at least to bind 
These tresses that have fallen o’er your brow, 
Making your temples throb with ‘added 
weight : . 
Let me bind up these golden locks that hang 
Dishevell’d thus upon your neck. “""~*" 
Fran. Out, viper ! end 
Nor twine, nor braid, again shall ever*bind 
These locks! Oh! rather ‘tear them’ off, 
and cast them é, 
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Upon thecommon earth, and trample them, — 

Heap dust and ashes on them,—tear them 
thus, 

And thus, and thus! 
mad ! 

Distracted !—out alas! alas! poor head ! 

Thou achest for thy pillow in the grave, — 

Thy darksome couch,—thy dreamless, quiet 
bed ! 

Flor. These frantic passions do destroy 

themselves 
With their excess, and well it is they do so: 
But, madam, now the tempest is o’erlaid, 
And you are calmer, better, as I trust, 
Let me entreat you send for that same monk 
I told you of this morn: he is a leech, 
Learned in theory, and of wondrous skill 
To heal all maladies of soul or body. 
Fran. Of soul—of soul—ay, so they'd 
have us think: 
Dost thou believe that the hard coin we pour 
Into their outstretch’d hands, indeed buys 
pardon 
For all, or any sin we may commit? 
Dost thou believe forgiveness may be had 
Thus easy cheap, for crimes as black in hue 
As—as— 

Flor. As what? I know no sin whatever 
The church’s minister may not remit : 
As—what were you about to say ? 

Fran. Come hither ; 

Think’st thou a heap of gold as high as Etna 

Could cover from the piercing eye of heaven 

So foul a crime as—as—adultery ? 

Why dost thou stare thus strangely at my 
words, 

And answerest not ? 

Flor. 1 do believe indeed, 

Not all the treasury of the wide world, 

Not all the wealth hid in the womb of ocean, 

Can ransom sin—nothing but deep repent- 
ance— 

Austere and lengthened penance —frequent 


Oh, Florise, I am 


tears. 
Fran. ’Tis false! I know it—these do 
nought avail ; 
To move relentless heaven it must be bribed. 
And yet go call thy priest; I'll speak with 
hi 


m. 
I will cast off the burthen of my shame, 
Or ere it press me down into the grave !” 


Gonzales is introduced tothe penitent 
—as if to confess or to murder her. 
She confesses her sin—and now he 
knows how to wring and stab the 
heart of the man on whom he has so 
long burned to wreak his revenge. 
Laval, who has retrieved the loss 
sustained by Lautrec’s discomfiture, 


and been v in Italy against 
Lannoy, returns to France, and flies 
on the of love to the Chateau 
de Foix, King, too, had a little 
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while before succeeded in finding 
entrance there in disguise through 
means of Florise, the attendant of 
Francoise, and has concealed himself 
behind the tapestry. 


“ Enter FRANCOISE. 
* Frang. Now, ye paternal halls, that frown 
on me, 
Down, down, and hide me in your ruins—ha! 
(As Lavat and Gonzates enter, 
Francoise shrieks.) 
Lav. My bride !—my beautiful !— 
Gonz. Stand back, young sir ! 
Lav. Who dares extend his arms ’twixt 
those whom love 
Hath bound? whom holy wedlock shall, ere 
long ? 
Gonz. The stern decree of the most holy 
church, 
Whose garb I wear; and whose authority 
I interpose between you; until I 
Interpret to your ears the fearful shriek 
That greeted you, upon your entrance here : 
Look on that lady, Count Laval,——-who stands 
Pale as a virgin rose, whose early bloom 
Hath not been gazed on yet by the hot sun ; 
And fair— 
Lav. Oh, how unutterably fair ! 
Gonz. Seems not that shrinking flower the 
soul of all 
That is most pure, as well as beautiful ? 
Lav. Peace, thou vain babbler ! is it unto 
me 
That thou art prating ?—unto me, who have 
Worshipp’d her, with a wild idolatry, 
Liker to madness than to love? 
Gonz. Indeed ! 
Say, then, if such a show of chastity 
E’er sat on lips that have been hot with 
passion ? 
Or such a pale cold hue did ever rest 
On cheeks, where burning kisses have call’d 
up 
The crimson blood, in blushes all as warm? 
Look on her yet; and say, if ever form 
Show'd half so like a breathing piece of 
marble. — 
Off with thy spacious seeming, thou deceiver! 
And don a look that better suits thy state. 
Oh, well-dissembled sin! say, was it thus, 
Shrinking, and pale, thou stood’st, when the 
King’s arms 2 
Did clasp thee, and his hot lip sear’d from 
thine 
Their oath to wed thy brother's friend ?— 
Lav. Damnation 
Alight upon thee, thou audacious monk! 
The blight thou breath’st recoil on thine own 
head ; 
It hath no power to touch the spotless fame 
Of one, from whom thy cursed calumnies 
Fly like rebounding shafts ;——Ha! ha! ha! 
ha! } 


QyY 
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The king! a merry tale, forsooth! 
Gonz. Then we 
Will laugh at it, ha! ha !—why, what care I? 
We will be merry ; since thou art content 
To laugh and be a—— 
Lav. Frangoise—I—I pray thee 
Speak to me,—smile—speak,—look on me, 
I say— 
What, tears! what, wring thine hands! 
what, pale as death !— 
And not one word—not one! 
Frang. (To Gonzatres) Oh deadly 
fiend ! 
Thou hast but hasten’d that which was fore- 
doom’d. 
( To Lava) My lord, ere I make answer 
to this charge, 
T have a boon to crave of you—my bro- 
ther 
Lav. How wildly thine eye rolls! thy 
hand is cold 
As death, my fairest love. 
Frang. Beseech you, sir, 
Unelasp your arm ;—where is my brother ? 
Lav. Lautrec ?— 
In Italy ; ere now is well and happy. 
Frang. Thanks, gentle heaven ! all is not 
bitterness, 
In this most bitter hour. My Lord Lava), 
To you my faith was plighted, by my bx 
ther ; 
That faith I ratified by mine own vow.— 
Lav. The oath was register’d in highest 
heaven. 
Thou'rt mine ! 
Frang. To all eternity, Laval, 
If blood cannot efface that damning bond ; 
(Snatches his dagger and stabs herself. ) 
Tis cancell’d, I’ve struck home—my dear, 
dear brother ! [ Dies. 
Gonz. (aside.) It works, it works ! 
Lav. O horrible !—she’s dead ! 

(Francis rushes from his conceal- 

ment at the word.) 
Fran. Dead ! 

(Lava draws his sword, and turns 
upon the Kina, who draws to de- 
fend himself.) 

Lav. Ha! what fiend hath sent thee here ? 
Down ! down to hell with thee, thou damn’d 
seducer ! 








Enter Queen, followed by Altendants. 

Queen. Secure that madman ! 

(Part of the Attendants surround 
and disarm Lavat. ) 

Queen (aside to Gonzatxs.) Bravely 

done, indeed ! 
I shall remember.—(aloud. )”’ 

Gonzales enjoys now the full tri- 
umph of his revenge, and gloats on 
the agonies of Laval, who, humbled 
and heart-broken, has hardly power 
to return look or word to his fero- 


[April 
cious and insulting destroyer, The 
fine, free, generous, and braye spirit 
of the noble youth, a moment before 
in enjoyment, as he believed, of life’s 
dearest happiness, love and glory, 
is humiliated by sudden access of 
most miserable calamity almost into 
aslave. He weeps before his dead. 
liest foe, and is not ashamed; when 
Gonzales says—“ Tears, my lord ?” 
he answers, without seeking to smite 
him dead, “ Aye, tears! thou busy 
mischief!” And on learning from 
Gonzales, now Garcia, the history of 
his revenge, he has strength of soul 
but to say mournfully, not fiercely, 


‘‘ These were my father’s injuries, not 
mine, 
Remorseless fiend ! 
Gonz. Thy father died in battle ; 


And as his lands, and titles, at his death, 
Devolved on thee, on thee devolved the 


treasure 

Of my dear hate ;—I have had such re- 
venge! 

Sucb horrible revenge!—thy life, thy 


nour, 

Were all too little ;—I’ve had thy tears! 

I’ve wrung a woman’s sorrow from thine 
eyes, 

And drunk each bitter drop of agony, 

As heavenly nectar, worthy of the gods! 

Kings, the earth’s mightiest potentates, 
hav 2 been 

My tools and instruments: you, haughty 
madam, 

And your ambition,—yonder headstrong 
boy, 

And his mad love,—all, all beneath my 
feet, 

All slaves unto my will and deadly pur- 
pose.” 


The Queen- Mother cries, “ Ho! lead 
out that man to instant death;” but 
the undaunted Spaniard accuses and 
convicts her of her many crimes, 
and of her last and worst, her mur- 
derous design against Francoise ; 
and the King, seeing his mother’s 
guilt, commands her 


* Give me that ring, 

Strip me that diadem from off thy brows, 
And bid a long farewell to vanity! 
For in a holy nunnery immured, 
Thou shalt have leisure to make peace 

with heaven. 

(To the body. )}— And for thee, 

Thou lovely dust, all pomp’ and; cireum- 

stance ’ 
That can gild death shall wait thee tothy 

grave; 
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Thou shalt lie with the royal and the 
proud ; 

And marble, by thedext’rous chisel taught, 
Shall learn to mourn thy hapless fortunes. 
Lav. No! 
Ye shall not bear her to your receptacles ; 

Nor raise a monument, for busy eyes 

To stare upon: no hand, in future days, 

Shall point to her last home; no voice 
shall cry 

‘There lies King Francis’ paramour!’ 
In life, 

Thou didst despoil me of her; but in 
death, 

She’s mine! I that did love her so, 

Will give her that my love doth tell me 
best 

Fits with her fate—an honourable grave : 

She shall among my ancestral tombs re- 
pose, 

Without an epitaph, except my tears. 

Fran. Then now for war, oh! ill to 

end, I fear, 

Usher’d with such dark deeds and fell 
disasters ! 

[ Exeunt Francis, followed by the Quzex 

and Attendants on one side, and La- 
VAL, with the others, bearing the body. 


The Tragedy here ends. But there 
is a fifth act, full of fine description, 
in which is fought the famous battle 
of Pavia. 

We find that we have left ourselves 
too little room for any thing like a 
right critique on this admirable pro- 
duction; and, indeed, after so much 
heart-moving and spirit-stirring poet- 
ry, most probably our readers might 
turn away coldly from any lengthen- 
ed remarks of ours on its beauties or 
defects. In the first place, it will be 
allowed by all, that there is great 
grasp of intellect, extraordinary, in- 
deed, in so young a person, shewn in 
the handling of an historical subject 
of such magnitude and variety, and 
in moulding somewhat complicated 
materials, necessarily of difficult 
management, into cohesive and con- 
sistent form. The main plot, in which 
the Queen-Mother, Bourbon, and 
Gonzales figure, is, on the whole, 
planned and executed powerfully 
and skilfully; and the under plot, 
as we may perhaps rather inaccu- 
rately call it, in which the King and 
Francoise are the chief parties, hangs 
well together, and appertains closely 
to that to which it may be said to be 
subordinate. Great ingenuity, at 
least, is displayed in the union of the 
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two; and more than ingenuity in the 
way in which they are made to move 
on together towards the final catas- 
trophe. 

Secondly, the characters are nu- 
merous, and all either well brought 
out, or distinguished and discrimi- 
nated by a few happy touches, so as 
to move before us, creatures imbued 
with peculiar life. There is no dim- 
ness or faintness in the colouring ; 
and whether interesting or other- 
wise, the actors stand well out from 
the canvass, and, coming or going, 
do their work directly, with energy, 
and without delay. The inferior 
personages in plays are often lame 
and halt—though walking gentle- 
men; but not so here, although 
some of them have but little to do 
certainly, or say either ; nor would it 
have mattered much had they never 
been born—either by their mothers, 
or the muse of Miss Kemble. 

Thirdly, the sentiments and de- 
scriptions, though frequent, are al- 
most always appropriate, both to the 
characters and the situations, and are 
rarely, if ever, too eloquently ex- 
pressed or too elaborately painted, 
the besetting sin of all our modern 
dramatic poems, which therefore 
are, for the most part, poems and not 
plays. Many of the sentiments, too, 
are in themselves fine and noble; and 
many of the descriptions extremely 
beautiful—proving that in Miss Kem- 
ble’s genius there is a rich vein 
of poetry—besides great dramatic 
power. 

But the prime merit of the play is 
the composition. We mean thereby 
the language and the versification. 
The structure of both is admirable— 
quite after the immortal fashion of 
the great old masters. Yet it is no 
mimicry of theirs—no patch-work 
imitation. Miss Kemble’s ear—and 
it is a fine one—is tuned to the music 
of their harmonious numbers; and 
she uses it as if it had long been her 
familiar speech. It flows along easily 
and naturally, as well in the humbler 
as in the higher moods; and some- 
times, when the passion is violent, it 

roceeds with a powerful and head- 
ong energy not far short of the 
sublime. It is on her command of 
an instrument so powerful, but:so 
difficult to wield as dramatic blank 
verse of the true and high temper, 
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that we rely, when we predict that 
she is destined for much greater 
achievements. 

On these her merits it would be 
pleasant to us to expatiate, and to 
illustrate them ; but we desire to say 
some words, not on her defects, but 
on those of her drama—and care not 
if they should assume the shape of 
advice, which will at least be taken 
kindly, even if not followed, from an 
old man. 

Would then that in her future 

lays—and we trust they will not be 
few nor very far between—though 
like angel-visits—Miss Kemble may 
choose orcreate heroes and heroines 
of a nobler nature. The character of 
the Queen-Mother is strongly, and 
we dare say truly drawn; but it is 
odious and repulsive. Strong intel- 
lect she has, and strong passions ; so 
while we hate we cannot perhaps abso- 
lutely despise her ; but, what is as bad 
or worse, the hag, in her lust of man, 
might, and murder, inspires us with 
disgust. There is no grandeur in 
her guilt, asin that of Clyiemnestra, or 
Medea, or Lady Macbeth, yet her 
disposition is as cruel ; and had Bour- 
bon been bribed by a crown to wed 
her, the life of her son would have 
been in jeopardy. The cold-blooded 
murder of Francoise, commanded to 
the monk, is revolting; from first to 
last never do we for a moment sym- 
pathize fully with one emotion by 
which she is actuated ; and when she 
is doomed to be immured for life ina 
convent, we hear the sentence with 
the same indifference as if Lady 
Barrymore were about to be sent 
once more to Bridewell. 

Francis the First is not, in this 
drama, a king to our mind. He is 
too much under the dominion of his 
mother. °*Tis amiable to be a duti- 
ful son, but a full-grown king should 
not be in leading-strings. We can- 
not ennoble him to our imagination, 
by oe on the pageantry of 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. He 


jousts successfully with Lautrec; 
but we hear loud cries of Oh! oh! oh! 
spans his conduct to Francoise de 

oix. In what does it differ from 
that of the infamous Colonel Kirke ? 
It is impossible to look at him du- 
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ring any part of the play without 
contempt and abhorrence. Such a 
crime as his may be forgotten as we 
read the history of a man’s whole 
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life. There may have been peni- 
tence, remorse, expiation; but we 
see him here before us only as a 
selfish, cruel, and unprincipled se- 
ducer; and what punishment was it 
for such a sin, that he was taken 
prisoner at Pavia? But there is no 
connexion shewn or hinted at be- 
tween the violation and the over- 
throw; and, indeed, such an idea is 
preposterous, and v:as not, we think, 
in the mind of the fair author. 

Great power is displayed in the 
character of Gonzales—but we fear 
it is not a character fit to figure in 
the legitimate drama, We presume 
not to say what is natural or not 
natural in such a passion as revenge. 
Yet there is to us something per- 
plexing in the union of zeal in the 
cause of his master, Charles, and 
his hellish hatred of Laval. Yet 
that may be a mistake of ours or a 
misconception; but we almost be- 
lieve it is no mistake of ours to say 
that Garcia could not have expe- 
rienced the same immitigable 
of murderous revenge, from lookin 
on the son of the man who had stai 
the honour of his house by the se- 
duction of his sister, as if he had be- 
held the face of the man himself 
black with the guilt and the insult. 
Yet incomprehensible creatures are 
we all, men and women; and, on 
looking down at his feet, we see 
— hoofs nor claws belonging to 

0. 

ven Bourbon’s self might, we 
think, have been made a nobler re- 
bel, and certainly, before he joined 
the enemy, a higher hero, without 
violence to the truth of history or 
nature. 

We earnestly hope, then, that.the 
heroes and heroines of her future 
—_ will be such, with all their 

uman frailties, as we may follow 
with our sympathies ; nor, if so, can 
there be a doubt that from Miss 
Kemble’s genius will arise far nobler 
creations, and worthy of immortal 
admiration. 

















Noctes Ambiosiane. No, LXI. 


Poctes Ambrosianae. 
No. LXL 


XPH A’EN SYMIMOZIQ KTAIKON IEPINISSOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 


x. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Nor To LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
Burt GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambri 


ScenzThe Blue Parlour—Time, Six 0’ Clock— Occupation, Wine, Des- 
sert, &c. 5c—Present, Nortu, Tickter, Younc GENTLEMAN. 


NORTH. 

German literature, Hal, is all very well in its way, and Maga was the first 
periodical work in this country that did any thing like justice to it. She 
confined not herself to mere criticism, but gave specimens—translations of 
many of the finest things executed in the finest style by Lockhart, De 
Quincey, Gillies, Blair, Mrs Smythe, Mrs Busk, and other ladies and gentle- 
men of genius and erudition, who in = improved upon their originals, 
often changing geese into swans, and barn-door fowls into birds of Paradise. 

TICKLER. 

Some years having elapsed since the last of those articles, I begin to 
breathe more freely now, North, in reliance on your promise to afflict the 
world no more with such visitations. 

NORTH. 

They were indeed severe. 

TICKLER. 

Yet such is the natural buoyancy of my spirits, that, even during those 
‘dismal days, when no man could assure himself for a month against the 
Black Vomit, a burst of sunshine would occasionally make me happy in the 
midst of the misery of all your readers; or if happy be too strong a word, 
pleased with life, in spite of the liability of my existence to the embitter- 
ment breathed from the conviction, too often recurring, that Goethe was 
not yet dead, but growing more grievously garrulous as he continued to 
write his way to the grave. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
I beseech you, Mr Tickler, not to be so sarcastic on “ The Master.” 
TICKLER. 

Aye, there is an appellation sufficient to sicken a horse. He has little 
pt in his scholars, for, with two or three brilliant exceptions, they are 
sumphs. 


NORTH. 
_ It is indeed laughable to hear obscure and muddy dunces acknowledge 
in jargon that would have seemed queer even among the builders of the 
Tower of Babel on the day of the confusion of tongues, the obligations 
their intellects, forsooth, aye, their intellects, labour under to the “ Illustri- 
ous Sage.” 
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TICKLER. 

Old Humbug. Such jargon is not so laughable, Kit, as loathsome. The 
intellect of a Fungus. Thomas Carlisle I excuse—he is entitled to be crazy 
—being a man of genius. 

NORTH. 

And of virtue—as Cowper said of his brother—“ a man of morals and of 
manners too !” 

TICKLER. 

But oh! sir, the impudent stupidity of some of the subscribers to that 
Signet-Seal ! 

NORTH. 

Hopeless of achieving mediocrity in any of the humbler walks of thei 
native literature, the creatures expect to acquire character by acquaintance 
with the drivel of German dotage ; and, going at once to the fountain-head, 
gabble about Goethe. “The Master!” Yes—and I beseech you, Hal, look 
at the flunkies. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

In the soul of every “ British man” delight in his own country’s genius 
ought, I grant, to be paramount; nor can I comprehend how idolatry 
of Goethe could from any enlightened mind banish worship of Shak- 
speare. 

NORTH. 

Superstition sometimes steals into consecrated shrines, Hal, putting to 

flight religion. 


Oh! the old Humbug ! 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 

Thomas Carlisle, my lads, has a soul that sees all that is good and great, 
beautiful and sublime, in the works of inspiration. And old Humbug, as 
you rightly call him, Tickler,—Goethe,—is, you know, a man of extraordi- 
nary genius. 

TICKLER. 

I know no such thing, North. Millions of men have some genius—thou- 
sands much—hundreds more—scores great—dozens extraordinary—“ the 
stars are out by twos and threes” “ in the highest heaven of invention”— 
= one only—need I name his name—by night the moon—by day the sun 
—SHak—— 

NORTH. 

SPEARE! 

TICKLER. 

Now, why, pray, should any “ British man,” with the devotion of a 
disciple, prefer making mental pilgrimages to Weimar, rather than to Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon ? 

NORTH. 
With Thomas Carlisle obvious is the reason. Shakspeare has been long 
enthroned in instellation. The glory of Goethe is yet-—— 
TICKLER. 
Won’t do—won’t do— 
NORTH. 

Carlisle’s eloquent eulogiums on the Man of many Medals—for he is be- 
dizened, I have heard, with paltry orders, and proud as a Punch of knots 
of ribbands—shew that his fine mind is more possessed by the author of 
Faust than of Hamlet, of Charlotte and Werter than of Cordelia and Lear. 
He always writes as if ’twere impossible to be ignorant of Goethe and to 
know Nature. In that sphere alone will his mind deign to move—nor can 
you deny, North, with all your admiration of a friend so admirable, that 
he cannot conceal his pity, perhaps his contempt, for all whose vision is 
confined within the limits of the horizon of England's poetry. 

NORTH. 

Enough. No man need be melancholy whose s b eyes have swept 
that range. Germany cannot bear comparison—for a moment—in great- 
ness—Wwith England, Set Shakspeare aside—— 
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TICKLER. 

Suppose that he had never been born! Then had human nature not 
known “ how divine a thing a woman may be made.” 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
“ Two will I mention dearer than the rest, 
The gentle Lady married to the Moor.” 
NORTH. 
“ And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb !” 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Bless Wordsworth for the exquisite beauty of these immortal lines! 
They link him with the poets whose divinest creations they memorize— 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Wordsworth.—Knowing well their works, I can recon- 
cile myself to an imperfect knowledge of Goethe—— 

NORTH. 

“ The Master” —— 


Oh! the Old Humbug! 
NORTH. 
Setting Shakspeare aside, think of the Old English Drama. What has 


Germany to shew in competition with that glory of the golden days of good 
Queen Bess ? 


TICKLER,. 


TICKLER. 

Golden days, indeed—before and after the rise of the Virgin Queen of 
the West, whom none but dolts despise, because she was not so fair as 
that beautiful Murderess—— 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Whom she beheaded. 
NORTH. 
Shew me the German Spenser—— 
TICKLER. 
The High Dutch Fairy Queen. 
NORTH. 
The German Milton. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Klopstock. 


NORTH. 

As Coleridge said, “ a very German Milton, indeed !” 

TICKLER. 
A German Dryden, or Pope. All the fire of human passion that ever 
burned in all German bards, concentrated into one focus, would be extin- 
uished by one flash from the Fables of glorious John ; and indulge me so 
ar as to imagine for a moment their misty metaphysics glimmering beside 
the clear common sense, an ethereal brightness, that pervades, like cloudless 
daylight, the noble Essay on Man! 
NORTH. 
Germany has never had—nor ever will have—her Ramsay, her Burns, 
her Bloomfield, her Hogg, her Cunningham, her Clare. 
TICKLER. 
Such flowers spring not from her sluggish soil. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
“ Igneus est ollis vigor et celestis origo.” 
: NORTH. 

These are the representatives of the genius of our people. The “school- 
master is abroad ;” but he made not these men. They are Nature’s chil- 
dren—and she gaye them an education such as. Saxon never had by the 
Rhine. 

TICKLER, ‘ 

Much they say and much they sing of that river. Its water seems to in- 
duce a drowsiness unfavourable to poetic dreams—and I should be slow to 
suffer any considerable quantity of it to get into a jug of toddy intended 
for my own tipple. In great quantities, it would kill unchristened Glenlivet. 
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NORTH. 

Germany has no Crabbe, There is not sufficient passion in all her,lower 
orders to furnish subject-matter for one such tale as those in, whieh. that 
good old man deli hted, so full at times, in their homeliness, of strong.or 
simple pathos. Of what variegated texture, rough and tough, and fitted 
for the wear and tear of this weary work-day world, is the web of life in 
England, that it could furnish such patterns to such a poet! The hero of 
one of his most touching tales is absolutely a tailor, who, I believe, served 
his time with Mr Place. 


TICKLER. 
No Dung, but a Flint. 
NORTH. 
The Germans admire Byron. 
TICKLER. 
And Scott. 
NORTH. 


All right. But do they understand those prevailing poets? Not they. 
Byron they imagine mystical—which he never is ; and of all his works they 
least esteem the noblest far, Childe Harold. But where is the German 
Byron? Thatis the question. Such a “ child of strength and state” —they 
cannot shew among all their nobles. Yet probably Puckler Muskaw con- 
ceits that he is like Don Juan. 

TICKLER. 

There’s a vulgar beast. 

NORTH. 

Very. 

TICKLER. 

Begotten—one might conjecture—by some grovelling Irish bog-trotter 
on the body of some burgomaster’s Frow, who had shifted in her wanton 
widowhood from Amsterdam to Vienna. 

NORTH. 

The Baron de la Motte Fouque and his wife—I mention their names 
with the utmost kindness—are all that Germany has got to shew by way of 
Sir Walter Scott—they are her “ mighty magician.” 

TICKLER. 

Like a big boy and a grown girl riding on sticks—equally astride—in imi- 
tation of knights at a tourney. 

: NORTH. 

And no bad imitation either—the cane worthy of the Cavalier—and the 
mop a palfrey suitable to his lady-love, who scorneth a side-saddle. 

; TICKLER. 

Of all German poets, Schiller is the best. His Wallenstein is a fine 
drama. 

F NORTH. 

It is; but rather the work of a great mind than of a great genius. His 
soul was familiar with exalted sentiments, and beheld the grandeur of the 
character of him he chose to be his hero. But Schiller had not a creative 
imagination. If he had, it at least gave forth few products ; his muse had 
to follow the muse of history; and even then had power given to her 
over no wide range of events or variety of characters. He was no Shak- 
speare. 

; ; TICKLER. 

With more philosophy, he was in other respects not superior, perhaps, to 
Otway or Rowe. 

NORTH. 


And in many respects inferior to both those best dramatists of our middle 
tragic school. | 


NORTH, 
If the Germans really were what their most enthusiastic admirers imagine; 
them to be, they would worship heh ale ‘the most philosophical, of 
lyrical ballads are esteemed for 


poets. But they do not. Somé “of his 
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their simplicity, and not for the beautiful pathos in which. they are steeped, 
like violets' in dew, “by the mossy stone, half hidden to the eye;” but. few 
have tead ‘more than extracts from the Excursion. His poetry is too true 
to universal nature, to be understood by the disciples of “ the Master.” 
He is'a —— has no dealings with the devil. He confines himself 
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to earth heaven. 
TICKLER. 
And leaves the Gentleman in Black to George Cruikshank. 
NORTH. 


His angels and fiends are human Thoughts and Feelings, and he can 
awake them at will from the umbrage of the old Rydal woods. 
TICKLER. 
Young Gentleman! are you dumb ? 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

No, sir—nor deaf. But my knowledge of German literature, poetry, and 
philosophy, is but slight—and through the medium chiefly of translation— 
and I hope'that I know when it is my duty to be silent. To listen to, such 
speakers, is to learn. 

NORTH. 

We have a host of illustrious living poets besides the few I have alluded 
acre whom Germany can shew no equals—Southey, Coleridge, Camp- 
bell—— 

TICKLER, 

We are their superiors out and out in criticism, and in the Philosophy 
of Taste. 

NORTH. 

And in all the Fine Arts, except music. There they excel—why or where- 
fore I know not—-but music, though celestial, is sensuous rather than intel- 
lectual or moral, and is a mystery, from Handel and the organ, to the 
black servant of the late Sir Michael Fleming and the Jew’s harp. 


TICKLER. 
The Germans are dabs in Divinity. 
NORTH. 
Yes—dabs. 
TICKLER, 
Michaelis and Eichhorn and—— 
NORTH. 


Whish. Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Barrow, and old South, knew more “ of 
man and nature and of human life,” and of the BisLe wuicn Is tue Book, 
than all the German Theologians—— 

TICKLER. 

That ever grunted. 


NORTH. 

I call upon Thomas Carlisle to-contradict Christopher North and Timo- 
thy Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

He can’t. And then, O mercy! what shoals of silly, shallow, shilly-shal- 
lyers in all the inferior grades of the subordinate departments of the low- 
est walks of literature overflow all the land; flocking annually to the great 
fair of Leipsic to deposit their spawn upon the stalls ! 

NORTH. 

A flitter of spawn that, unvivified by genial spirit, seems to give for a 
time a sort of ineffectual crawl, and then subsides into stinking stillness, un- 
productive of so much as the scriggle of a single tadpole. I shall take a 
sweeping survey soon, in a series of articles—— 

bdataie TICKLER. 

Oh! not es! 

; ' : NORTH, 5, 5. 

Of tha°German mind. Tn’ Natural History they have done a good deal 
—a good deal, too, in ilustration of the Classics—— 
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TICKLER. 

I back Bentley, Porson, and Parr, against Wolfe, Heyne, and Herman, 

But what will you make of their metaphysicians, Kit, Schelling, Kant— 
NORTH. 

Shew that they are as mice to men, when compared with Bacon, Berkeley, 
Locke, Hume, and Reid, whom they plunder, rob, murder, and in vain try 
to bury in mud—— 

TICKLER. 

Come, come, we must loosen the tongue of this younker. Yet it may be 
perilous to set it going; for good listeners are sometimes, when solicited to 
open, interminable talkers—and we sup at ten. 

NORTH. 
I love the society of young people. What is your age, Hal ? 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Twenty-one. 
NORTH. 

Youth’s glorious prime. Child—boy—lad—youth—man—all in one. 
Passions keen but unpolluted—sensibility sound but delicate—imagination 
bright and bold as an angel’s wing—reason strong in intuition—the light of 
the soul tender as dawn, clear as morn, and shining more and more unto 
the meridian lustre of the perfect day. Twenty-one! and you and J, Ti- 
mothy, both entering on our 





TICKLER. 
Whish. Curse chronology when it becomes personal. 
NORTH. 
Thine, O Hal, is the world of Hope—ours of Memory—the dazzling 
lights of nature all are thine—ours, alas ! but the pensive shadows ! 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
I am ambitious, sir, to attempt an Essay on Hope for Maga—— 
TICKLER. 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Sink the shop. 
NORTH. 
An Essay on Hope? First, perhaps, of a series—No. I. on the Passions? 
In verse or prose ? 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
In prose, Sir. 
TICKLER. 
In the true Blackwoodian style—full of the splendida vitia of the au- 


(YL perme, 


NORTH. 
Silence, Tim. 

TICKLER. 
Oof—— 

NORTH. 
Silence, you sinner. 

TICKLER. 
Leos 

NORTH. 


Whish. Let me suggest afew hints, Hal, which you can expand and 

work up into a regular philosophical disquisition. 
TICKLER. 

Alas! alas! poor young gentleman ! and is thine—with its fine, free, bold 
sunny ‘eatle—the face of a wretch doomed to be——a contributor! I pity 
your poor mother. 

NORTH. 

Yes, my good boy, Hope is, as David Hume I believe says, though I for- 
get = his precise words, Joy alternating with and overpowering Mis- 
trust. The Joy which is produced by the possession of the Good, by the 
immediate foresight of its possession, and by the trusting expectation, is es- 
sentially the same Joy. Is itnot so, my son ? 
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YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

I cannot doubt it, sir. Your explanations of all states of mind are equally 
perspicuous and profound. 1—— 

TICKLER. 

Socrates and Alcibiades ! 

NORTH. 

Silence, sir. It has been commonly and truly said, my dear boy, that 
Hope attends us through life. It may be likened in this respect to that 
supposed good Genius, or Guardian Angel, which has been thought to be 
attached to every human being at his birth, and faithfully to accompany 
him till he drops into the grave. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

And then, sir, 

Hope, with uplifted foot, set free from earth, 

Pants for the place of her ethereal birth; 

On steady wings sails through the immense abyss, 

Plucks amaranthine flowers from bowers of bliss, 

And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner here, 

With wreaths like those triumphant spirits wear. 
TICKLER. 

Well recited, Hal, though with somewhat of a sing-song, after the lilting 
elocution of the Lakers. 

NORTH. 

So should such poetry be said and sung—elevated in musical modulation, 
in which the harmony of the verse flows sweetly and strongly along, like 
the composite voice of a river that loses not the undertone of still streams 
and murmuring shallows even in the mellowed thunder of its waterfalls. 

TICKLER. 

Pretty enough image, and not unillustrative—yet if sifted, probably non- 

sense. What are you glowering at, you young gawpus ? 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Beg your pardon, sir. But to hear such a word applied, even in jest, 
to— 

TICKLER. 

Downright, absolute nonsense. Have you the vanity to believe, lad, that 
you spout like the Tweed ? I would have you to know, boy, that he is no 
Methodist Preacher. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN (smiling through a blush.) 


|—I—I— 

TICKLER. 

No farther apology, child. Your style of recitation, though peculiar, is 
not unpleasant—like the drone of the bagpipe. But remember that there 
are other kinds of music besides the Coronach. The lays, though solemn, 
were not lugubrious—liker a hymn than a dirge—yet you wailed them as 
if at a funeral. 

NORTH. 

He recited the lines like a young poet—“ most musical, most melan- 

choly,”—like a nightingale singing to the stars. 
TICKLER. 

Meanwhile I shall replenish the jug. 

NORTH. 

Hope is often spoken of, my dear Henry, as the chief good of life, with- 
out which it would be miserable, since there is so little of actual good 
given to it; so little in possession; but Hope, the promiser of good never 
or seldom realized, beguiles us of our real cares, and blesses us, it is said, 
With a delusive happiness. 

fon TICKLER. 
18 NORTH, ' 

But believe, on the word of an old man; that this is false and w ful 

doctrine. This life is full of enjoyment, Hal, to those who do not destroy 
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enjoyment by restless and intense desires, But it is true that Hope covers 
from us much of the calamity of life—sometimes by a golden mist—— 
TICKLER (bruising the lumps.) 
Which is any thing but a Scotch one. 
NORTH. 
Yet this is not so much by nursing in us fallacious expectations, as by 
true anticipations, speaking generally, of the longed-for Future. 
TICKLER. 
True it is, and of verity, that Hope meddles not with the Past. 
NORTH. 

She does. She brightens her to-morrows with the sunrises of yesters 
days—— 

TICKLER. 

A commonplace truth in queer apparel—like a sumph at a masquerade 
in the character of a sage. 

NORTH. 

Some minds perhaps there are, my son, but yours I know is not among 
the number, that are fed chiefly on fallacious hope. They are bent with 
eager and passionate desire on some object which is hardly within their 
reach, and make it the chief or sole purpose of their life. Their pleasure, 
perhaps, is more in desire than enjoyment, and the hopes which lead them 
on they do not attain. They pursue a preternatural chase, in which phan- 
toms dance before their eyes, and elude their grasp. This chase is rightly 
compared to the race of a child pursuing the rainbow. 

TICKLER. 

I remember having more than once catched a rainbow; one, in parti- 
cular, that appeared to arch half the Highlands. By a dexterous counter- 
march, I cut it off from the sea, and turned it, towards the evening, into 
Glenco. I caught it on the cliff, and by the clutch disturbed a sleeping 
eagle, who, with a crash of wings, had nearly driven me into that black 
pool—before, with a calm sugh majestically oversailing the woods of Bal- 
lehulish, he vanished in the sunset beyond the rim of the sea. 

NORTH. 

Tim !—But these surely are a small portion of human kind. And eyen 
to these, if the whole play and power of their minds could be discovered and 
analyzed, it would appear that though brighter objects which have captiva- 
ted their imagination, are of this nature, unrealized, and leading them on 
with all illusion of hope, yet that to them too, in subordinate forms, and in 
the continual peer of life, Hope serves as a spring of energy, not by its 
delusive and distant allurements, but by constant anticipations constantly 
realized. For in the vain pursuit of one great unattainable object, how 
many thousand subordinate objects, my dear boy, are attained! each of 
them inspiring the spirit with its own delight! Is it not so ? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

I am sure it is so, sir. 

NORTH. 

It is of importance, Henry, to know this—that you may not regard this 
— principle in one of its aspects only, as the child of Imagination and 

assion, when it shews to the soul dazzling possibilities, and calls on the 
human being with all his powers along his destined path in the world, and 
forget its daily and assiduous service, when it urges on and sustains the 
heart at every moment with immediate expectations justified by reason in 
their joy. I speak this to you, young man, for I see, nor am I sad to see it, 
that thou art an enthusiast. 
TICKLER. (emptying his tumbler.) 

Nay—that old proser must not have all the talk. Is it not Hope, my boy, 
that commits the seed to the earth, that rejoices in the sun and shower, and 
watclies over the growing harvest? That sees the braird in the seed—the 
sheaf in the braird—and in the sheaf the quartern loaf surrounded it his 
sovereignty by his tributary rolls ? 
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NORTH. 
Is it not Hope that freights the vessel, and long afterwards looks into the 
sky for the winds that are to fill its homeward sails ? 
TICKLER. 
*Tis your turn soon, Harry—tip us a touch. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN (bashfully.) 
Is it not Hope that plies the humblest trade which earns bread for human 


lips ? 
Good. 


TICKLER. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN (more boldly.) 

Not Hope distant and fallacious, but present and sustaining, still fulfilled 
and rarely deceived—the calm, rational, solacing forethought of prosperous 
success, Of good speed granted to present toil, the vital spirit of homely in- 
dustry —the—the—— 

TICKLER, 

Stop—don’t stutter. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

The song of the heart which beguiles the hours of labour, and like the 
Jays of the lark more joyful the nearer heaven. 

TICKLER, 
North—my old boy? Eh? 


Well—Harry ? 


NORTH. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

The poor man sees his wife’s and child’s face before him in his solitary 
toils—in the silent thoughts of his unrelaxing employment—while they are 
preparing his meal for him in his cottage, and the little one is about to take 
it to her father in the field during the midday hour of rest—and—and— 
Hope—— 

R NORTH. 

Yes—my dear boy-—— 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Is religion, as, with the pretty child sitting beside him with the basket on 
her lap, he blesses ere he breaks the bread, and includes her and her mo- 
ther in his prayer. 

TICKLER. 

Aye, there is something very touching, my laddie, in the thought of the 
children of poor people, sons and daughters, separated from their parents 
in very early life, and working far off, perhaps on very small wages, laying 
by a little pose, even out of such earnings, to help them in their old age—— 

NORTH. 

What an exquisite line that is, in the “ Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and how 
the heart of Burns must have burned within him, as the feeling was parent 
to the thought, and beautified the vision of the cottage-girl, that will live 
for ever in that simple strain, 

“ AND DEPOSIT HER SAIR-WON PENNY-FEE!” 
TICKLER. 
Hope trims the student’s midnight lamp. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Rocks the cradle, 
NORTH. 
Digs the grave. 
TICKLER. 

And into each successive tumbler drops the sugar—plump after plump 

—just so. (mingles.) 
ra NORTH. 

In this view of human life, the nature of Hope may be said to be this— 
that man is dependant for all issues, partly on himself, and partly on uncom- 
manded_ grents she has, therefore, in his own true and good exertion a 

round of trust, and in the uncertainty of all human events a ground of 

ear; hence his always fluctuating, yet still rising hope—like the flow of 
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the tide, where every wave that advances falls back, and yet the waters stij] 
swell on the shore. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Sometimes, sir, the soul seems to itself like the sea-sand, cold, bleak, and 
desolate ; but in a few hours it overflows with joy, just as does that: bay, 
when the tide has again reached the shell-wreaths on the silvery shore, 
—and on the merry music of the breaking billows the sunny sails of Jong. 
absent ships are seen coming homewards from the main. 

NORTH. 

Yes—just so, my young Poet. And as thou art a young Poet, though | 
have seen none of thy verses, what sayest thou of that Hope which is more 
airy and illusive; that visionary Hope which adorns the distance of life, 
filling the mind with bright imagery of unattainable good, promising grati. 
fication to desires which cannot be realized ? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
I fear to speak—lI love to listen. 
NORTH. 
And I, Hal, am on the verge—I know—I feel it—of garrulous old age, 


TICKLER. 

Which verge ? 

NORTH. 

The mind, my son, cannot rest, for it was not made to rest, in realities. 
It lives on the Future even more than on the Present. It lives by Hope 
even more than enjoyment. How then shall Reason confine that spirit 
which is to live in the future, to the unknown realities even of the future ? 
It cannot—we must hope beyond the truth. 

TICKLER. 
Don’t puzzle the boy, North. 
NORTH. 
I am not puzzling the boy, Tickler. Am I, Hal? 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Not yet, sir. 
NORTH. 

Why flies the mind into the future? Because it is an escape from the 
present. The mind is thereby relieved from the immediate consciousness of 
all bitterness, restraint, irksomeness, disappointment, sorrow, fear, which 
may be in the present. And that is one reason, strong as a storm, to drive 
the mind, on the wings of hope, soft as a dove’s, bold as an eagle’s, into the 
future. 

TICKLER. 

Speak plain, Christopher. Remember you are not a young poet, but an 
old proser. 

NORTH. 

Another reason is, my dear boy, that the whole of life which is yet unact- 
ed and uncertain, lies in the future. Man looks on that part of his life 
which is yet before him, as a gamester looks on the remaining throws of 
his game. 

TICKLER. 

Aye—what shall the hours bring forth? From the bosom of futurity 
Fortune throws her black and white lots. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
How throbbed my little heart with hopes and fears, 
To learn the colour of my future years ! 
TICKLER. 

There again—why you drawled that like a Presbyterian precentor giving 
out the lines of a psalm. 

NORTH. 

The past is over, and has less than imagination and desire; but the fu- 
ture is yet undetermined, and is equal to their largest measure. With 
whatever passion, therefore, Oh! Hal! thy soul hangs upon this life, with 
that passion will it hang on the yet undecided future. 
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TICKLER. 

So must it be with all men—to their grand climacteric. 

NORTH. 

Does he Jong for those pleasures which fortune may give ?. Then he looks 

into that future which is still under the dominion of fortune. 
TICKLER. 

Does he desire that good which depends upon himself—his own achieve- 
ments, his own virtues? He will look into that future which he can fill 
with his powers, because, Hal, and Kit, there is no reality there to give 
him the lie. But in the present he meets with many things to make him 
sing small—and for my single self, gents, I confess, that though six feet four 
on my worsteds, on looking back on the Timothy of the past, he seems di- 
minished to his head, a Pech among the pigmies. 

NORTH. 

Then think, my excellent young friend, that all present action tends to the 
future. It springs up and ripens in the future. In itself the present is 
nothing ; it is subservient only to the years to come. 

TICKLER. 

Alas! alas! North—methinks—me feels—that my whole life has been 

but a disconnected series of broken fragments. 
NORTH. 

So oft do I. But in the presence of this eaglet here, my youth is mo- 
mentarily restored, and like a swan, whose plumage, though tempest-proof, 
is yet softer than the snow, I seem to have alighted from some far-off clime 
on the bosom of a pellucid stream, winding away from its source among the 
mountains, till the region around grows magnificent with forest-woods. 

TICKLER. 

Said you, sir, a swan? 

NORTH. 

No sneers, sir; original sin never seems so baleful as ina sneer. Adam 
did not sneer till long after the fall. Not till he had outlived both remorse 
and penitence, did the old sinner grow satirical. 

TICKLER. 

I meant no offence, and ask your pardon. 

NORTH. 

Granted. We speak of man, my dear Timothy, as discontented, and re-~ 
vile him, because, when the time of enjoyment is come, he still looks, as 
before, into the future. Why, I say to you, Hal, that is the nobleness of 
his nature. He is a being of action; and every step of his progress only 
discovers to him wider and farther regions of his action lying outstretched 
before him, still or stormy as the sea. 

TICKLER. 

I wonder how many thousand times, during our innumerable Noctes, 

you have taken in vain the name of Neptune. 
NORTH. 

It don’t matter. Yes, my fine young fellow, man can measure the present, 
but he always feels that on the present the unmeasured future rests. To 
him, a being of powerful and ever-enlarging action, the hour ministers to 
the years. In the moment he thinks for eternity! 

TICKLER. 

You have proved your point, Kit. Man’s real action, you have shown, 
and well too, even eloquently, by its own necessary tendency and nature, 
carries the mind into unreal futurity. What say you to all this, younker? 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

I listen with delight. ; 
NORTH. 

Once carried into the future, are there not reasons enow why the mind 
should believe in impossibilities ? What shall bind down its belief? It 
seeks enlargement. Here, in this waking work-day-world of ours, we are 
humbled ia our will. It is subjected—not predominant.: But, from that 
thraldom we take refuge in the free unbounded future. There we can feel 

our virtues without our frailties; there we can exert our powers unfettered 
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by our weaknesses ; there we can mould even the capriciousness of fortune 
and the course of events to our will; there we can act and command suc. 
cess ; there we can wish, and sure is the consummation ; there are we lords 
indeed of our own life and our own destiny; and there may we sit on gor- 
geous thrones of state, overshadowed by immortal laurels. 

TICKLER.—( To Hal aside.) 

Cut. 

NORTH. 

Thus the mind for its own wilful gratification, my dear young friend, 
overleaps impossibility ; it has power given to it over the future—it uses it 
lavishly for its own delight—and in the intoxication of —— 
TICKLER—(sotto voce.). 

Yes—cut to a moral. 
NORTH. 

What? what if this be carried to excess? Yet is it to a certain degree 
unavoidable—and I fear not to say to you, Hall, necessary; for the know. 
ledge of that which will be, would often crush the heart with its own worth- 
lessness and impotence. The knowledge of that which is possible, would 
be premature, and blighting wisdom. 

; TICKLER. 

Dangerous doctrine, North, thus infused into the ardent spirit of an en- 
thusiastic youth. 

NORTH. 

No—safe and salutary. Let the young heart, I say, strive awhile with 
impossibilities ; and do the utmost for itself that nature will permit. It is 
only by hoping beyond nature, that it can ever reach at last to the utmost 
grandeur of nature. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Yes, sir; thus may it be said that the soul’s first reason for hoping beyond 

possibility is the force of its own great desires. 
TICKLER. 

As the old cock crows, the young chick—— 
NORTH. 

Aye, Hal; and the second, my dear lad, is its—Ignorance. For how 
should it know these limits ? That is what it has yet to learn. It may err 
as much in anticipating as in overlooking them; it may imagine impossibi- 
lities where they do not exist. It may yield to difficulties which it might 
have overcome. The future, oh! thou enlightened lad! is, in the truest 
sense of the word, uncertain; for not only are the events which may be 
dealt to us unknown, but, Hal, the measure of our powers is undeter- 
mined, till we exert them; they are greater or less by our own act; and by 
that mystery of mysteries, our own free will. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
It makes me happy, sir, to hear you own that creed. 
NORTH. 

It makes me happy, Hal—for I loved your father—to see that thy soul, 

my dear boy, is alive to—Admiration. 
TICKLER. 

What do you mean, old man? 

NORTH. 

Admiration, Timotheus, is an act of the understanding; but of the un- 
derstanding acting in concert with various emotions, 


TICKLER, 
Umph, 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

I do indeed devoutly trust that my mind will never be induced to think 

and feel on the principle of “ Nil admirari.” 
NORTH. 

It does my heart good to look on the open and glowing countenance of 
a youth with thy endowments, Hal, about to start on the career of rejoi- 
ry bane Vividly dost thou feel now, my son, that man is a being placed 
in the midst of a system ordained by diyine wisdom and goodness, inhabit- 
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ing @ world full of wonder and beauty, which im every part is indeed 
but.a manifestation to human sense of the wisdom and goodness in which 
it was made, . When, therefore, he opens the eye of his understanding to 
receive the impressions that will flow in upon him from all surrounding 
things, from works so framed it is that all these impressions come. 
TICKLER. 
Beware of preaching, Kit. 
NORTH. 

But to fit him for such contemplations, Hal, are given him, not only 
senses to perceive, and intellect to comprehend, but the faculties of delight 
and admiration, without which sense and intellect were vain. 

TICKLER. 
Are you, sir, the author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm ? 
NORTH. 

Iwish I were. This is the source from which the nobler delight of 
knowledge springs—admiration blending in all unpolluted, unperverted 
minds, with the impressions of sense, and the workings of intellectual 
power—a spirit, my son, which may it live vivid and inviolate in thy 
bosom to thy dying day! 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

As I am sure, sir, it will in yours—and glorify to your closing eyes the 
last setting sun. 

NORTH. 

Good lad. He, Hal, who resolves by powerful agencies the combinations 
of bodies, and forces their elements to discover themselves to his sight; he 
who lays bare with delicate anatomy the structure of an insect’s wing ; and 
he who compasses and scans in thought the motion of worlds; he, too, who 
suryeys the soul of man with all its passions and powers, and learns to ob- 
serve the laws of the moral world, all are led on by the same wonder 
blending with their knowledge; the adniiration of beauty and of wisdom 
exalts their intelligence, and science, poetry, and piety, become one, in that 
mood which makes us feel our connexion with our native heaven. 

TICKLER. 
You must be the author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
NORTH. 

Well—I am—and of the Saturday Evening—two noble productions. Who, 
Hal, has. heard the deeds of his country’s heroes told in the rudest simplest 
phrase? . Who has ever read the tale of some gallant crew sailing on bold 
discovery through unknown seas, or of humble good men, cheerfully bear- 
ing a hard lot, contented while they could impart wisdom, virtue, or suc- 
cour under hard necessity to the wants of others? Whio has ever con- 
templated high qualities of any kind in the. minds of his fellow-men, and 
not known—as you have, my bright boy, many million times—that emo- 
tion of admiration with which the mere conception of excellence is formed, 
and that trapsport of sympathy and love which attends it ? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Tis kindled now, sir, by your noble words. 

NORTH. 

Yes, Hal, with no other spirit leading you along but your mind’s gene- 
rous admiration, you feel, I know you do, the transport of affection towards 
one and then towards another of those great creatures whose works have 
guarded their memory from oblivion. Now towards some sage who for- 
sook the splendours of this world to devote his soul to the meditative dis- 
covery of truth, and his life to imparting it in his precepts for the instruc- 
tion of dark and bewildered men ; now towards some warrior, whose great 
soul sustained the fortunes of his country on his single arm, and whose 
courage and achievements were equal to the weight d upon them; now 


to him whose genius reared temples and statues ennobling the land, or 

whose yoice sung the deeds to which the land’ had given } now to 

some mighty ruler, who swayed the spirits of a fietce intractable nation by 

the wisdom of his controlling will ; now to some lawWgiver, who left theim - 

press of his own mind on that of his people; now to some sufferer in a 
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righteous cause, who counted his life nothing in comparison with that pure 
good for which he cheerfully resigned it; to all these, thou, O Hal, dost 
give, by turns, thy love and the transport of thy desire, because to all does 
thy soul give its passionate admiration. 

TICKLER. 

Now, draw your breath, and permit me to attempt a slight sentiment. It 
is by this principle, North, that examples have their power. They are pic- 
tures that speak to admiration, and, through admiration, call upon all the 
powers of the awakened and uproused spirit. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
“ Ecquid in antiquam virtutem, animosque viriles, 
Et Pater Aneas, et avunculus excitat Hector.” 
TICKLER. 
“ Tu longe sequere, et vestigia semper adora.”’ 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 
Poets are the guardians of admiration in the spirits of a people. 


NORTH. 
Good, 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Their songs, sir, emblazoning heroic achievements, and memorizing the 
spirit of lofty thoughts, make virtue a perpetual possession to the race. 
TICKLER. 
Good. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 
Thus such actions can never die. They continue to shine brighter and 
brighter through the golden mist of years. 


TICKLER. 

Bad—and borrowed. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

The power of this spirit, to whatever influences a nation may be sub- 
ject, still survives to it, through all changes; the spirit of the greatness of 
departed time living in its perpetual admiration. 

TICKLER, 
I am beginning to get sick of the word. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

See what wealth, sir, we possess at this hour, gathered from all ages, 
nations, and tongues, of the greatness that has ennobled our race! What 
should we be without it? It is now lifted up above the region of passion, 
purified by Death and Time, even as the heroes of the old world were 
changed into stars. 


[Silver Time-piece smites eight—Enter Picarpy, switching his Tail— Tea 
Tea, and Coffee Tea, with mountains of Muffin.] 
Nortu reclines on his Tiroclintum—Tick.er takes the Chair—and Youne 
GENTLEMAN is promoted to Timotuy’s small settee. 
NORTH. 

You have thrown much “ green light,” as Ossian says, Hal, on those two 
powerful principles of human nature, Hope and Admiration.—What have 
you tosay, my imaginative moralist, on Desire and Aversion ? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
I scarcely feel prepared, sir, to speak on such themes. 
TICKLER. 

How should you? North has lugged them in by head and shoulders, 
having crammed himself with Seneca and Cicero, and being desirous to 
shew off—so, with permission, I shall don my nightcap. 

[TickLER mounts his Kilmarnock, and lies back, composing him- 
self for sleep. 

Pray waken me, my boy, should I snore so as to render you two mu- 
tually inaudible. 


NORTH. 


Pull the cap over his face, 
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TICKLER. 

And, for goodness sake, release Gurney. I would not that you should 
expose yourself, Kit, before the public. But to be sure nobody now reads 
the Noctes. 


NORTH. 
Nor the Waverley Novels. 
TICKLER. 
‘ Well, proceed, old Proser—I am prepared. 


NORTH. 

Desire and Aversion, Hal, are the two most general affections of the mind 
towards good and evil, and are the proper opposites to each other. Desire 
being the inclination of the mind towards any good, which is not absolutely 
possessed ; and Aversion the disinclination of the mind towards any evil, 
with which it is in any degree menaced. 


TICKLER. 
Who ever doubted that ? 
NORTH. 
Not you; for younever knew it till this moment—nor wiser men. 
TICKLER. 
Indeed ! 
NORTH. 


In deed you have always exemplified it; but you have never been con- 
scious of it in thought—for, Tickler, you are no metaphysician. 
TICKLER, 
Are you? 
NORTH. 

Yes. The habitual use of the term, Desire, in our metaphysical language, 
to describe certain principles of our nature, as the desire of power, the 
desire of esteem, the desire of knowledge, and so on, has led, my dear 
Harry, in some degree, to a partial conception of its true character. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Has it, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Dr Brown, in his Moral Philosophy, ranks all these principles as pros- 

ective emotions, and calls their opposite, Fears. But as principles of feel- 
ing, they may be affected towards the past, the present, or the future. I do 
not know why the pain with which an ambitious man looks back upon his 
disappointment, is to be separated in speculation upon the mind, from the 
desire which accompanies his expectation. Both belong equally to one 
pain, to which time is indifferent; and therefore all these principles, such 
as ambition, love of glory, &c. ought to be considered under some title 
which is generic as to time, and includes past, present, and future. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Dr Brown proceeds, I believe, sir, on a theory that the Desire is first, and 
that the Pleasure is only felt because there has been Desire, and it is a gra- 
tification of it, sir. 

NORTH. * 

You say well—He does. But can you imagine a desire that is independ- 
ent of the pleasure felt ? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

I cannot, sir. But I can easily conceive that a very slight degree of 
pleasure felt may give occasion to very strong Desire, from the capacity of 
the soul, sir, to bring infinite multiplications of a small pleasure into its 
imagination, and so to frame Desire without end. Prodigious, indeed, seems 
to be the soul’s capacity of Desire; but 1 humbly think, sir, that it must 
always begin from pleasure or pain actually experienced. 

TICKLER. : 

Are you positive, young gentleman, that you know the meaning of what 
you have now said? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. , 

No, Mr Tickler, I am not positive—I said “ 1 humbly think.” 
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NORTH. 

Therefore, Hal, in good metaphysics, the sensibility to such pleasure or 
pain ought to be first characterised, and the desire to be afterwards super. 
added ? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

I wished to have said so, sir. 

NORTH. 

To consider Desire only in its most ordinary sense, as the inclination of 
the mind to that which is to be attained, and therefore as prospective 
merely, as Dr Brown has done, is to give a most imperfect description of 
those principles he analyses, which are principles of enjoyment and regret, 
as well as of desire, affected, all of them, by the present and past as well as 
the future. But, farther, please attend to this, Henry,—Desire itself, as 
thus represented by Dr Brown, a prospective emotion merely, is imperfect- 
ly described, for to speak absolutely and truly of this emotion, Time is not 
that which it regards; it is incidentally only that it has respect to Time, by 
which, therefore, it is not to be characterised. 

TICKLER. 
You have repeated that dogma a dozen times. 
NORTH. 
Not once. What then, Hal, is the circumstance truly essential to Desire? 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 
I wait, sir, for your elucidation. 
NORTH. 
Simply—the state of separation of the soul from its object. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
It can be nothing else, I believe, sir. 
NORTH. 

Now, it is true that our Mind andLife are such, that our Desire does, for 
the most part, look into futurity ; both from the active nature of the Mind, 
which chiefly fixes its desire on those objects which by exerted power it 
can obtain, and because all such attainment necessarily lies in the future. 
But this, though it happens for the most part, is incidental, and not essen- 
tial to the nature of Desire. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

I see clearly that it is not, sir. The separation of the soul from the good 
which is Jost, may be the subject of Desire; hence all those bitter and 
miserable yearnings towards irrecoverable good—bitter and miserable, be- 
cause, alas! sir, useless. “ We weep the more, because we weep in vain!” 

NORTH. 

Ay, ay, my dear boy, with fond and impotent longings looks back our 
desiring soul, as if that which time had swept away into its abysses might 
yet be restored. So too, with hopeless and idle desire, doth she look back 
remorselessly on lost innocence, cleaving in imagination to that which has 
passed away for ever. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Scenes and faces arise, and lofty thoughts and pure feelings return, for 
one moment of illusion. Is this not Desire ? 

“ She looks! and her heart is in heaven; but they fade, 

The mist and the river, the hill and the shade; 

The stream will not flow, and the mist will not rise, 

And the colours have all past away from her eyes !” 
NORTH. 

Poor outcast !—And what is it, my son, but vain Desire, which throws its 
longing arms round an illusive phantom that slips from its embrace ? Does 
it not knock at the gates of death, and demand back the dead? or leave the 
— to live with the dead, till they too die of passion unrequited in the 

ust 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

_ This meaning of the word, sir, whieh you have so beautifully illustrated, 
is preserved in its original the exquisite Latin word desiderium, which pre- 
eminently expresses this desire to the past—to the lost, “ Quis desiderio sit 
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pudor aut modus tam cari capitis?” This idea of desire, in simple separa- 
tion, not looking to the past or the future, but centred in the present mo- 
ment, has also a beautiful Latin exemplification in the words of Tacitus, 
describing Agricola dying, and looking round as it were to find those who 
were not present, “ desideravére aliquid oculi tui?” 

NORTH. 

Thank ye, my good boy. Now mark, Harry, that this ionging which arises 
in the soul by separation from the object of its love, is one of the great 
principles by which the soul is moved in all its action and passion. Very 
sublime views accordingly have been entertained of this principle, by which 
sages saw it is capable of carrying itself out of that by which it is surround- 
ed, and to conceive of good from which it is absent. Desire has been, 
therefore, called the wings of the soul. So may it be detached from the 
senses, and flying upwards, draw empyrean air. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

In Love, the Soul unites itself to its object; in Desire it seeks that 
Union. 

NORTH. 

It is indeed essential to all greatness, enlargement, and strength in the 
soul. For here we must live among many objects, which are not of a 
nature to satisfy our highest powers; but objects which are, do exist in hea- 
ven or earth, or have existed, or may exist. If it were necessarily wedded to 
those objects which are present with it, it would soon be sunkand lost. But 
having power, under all circumstances, to lift itself up to its just and natu- 
ral elevation, it forsakes this dim spot which men call earth, and sojourns, 
for short seasons of perfect felicity, in its native heaven. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

The influence of Desire, then, sir, seems in some respects akin to that of 
Hope ? 

NORTH. 

The two principles are allied in nature. By Desire the soul is enabled 
to hope. By Desire the soul is faithful to its object in separation. Nay, by 
Desire it can pursue through many even hopeless years one aim, and reach 
it at last. By Desire the mother hopes her son’s return, when all others 
have given him to the deep or the grave. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
By Desire the unconquered patriot hopes his country’s deliverance. 
NORTH. 

By Desire the good man hopes that his just purpose shall succeed, against 
the opposition and division of the world. Finally, my dear Hal, this is 
the principle which distinguishes all minds that attain pre-eminent success. 
Each is capable of its own good, and may attain it if it has Desire; but 
filled as the world is with thwartings and impediments, not else—that is 
the Law. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Sir, your noble and exalted sentiments inspire me with highest hopes of 
the whole human race. The world is yet young—for what to the mind 
seem sixty centuries in that mood, which, as Wordsworth sublimely says, 
“makes our noisy years seem moments in the being of the eternal silence !” 

NORTH. 
No—no—no—my dear Hal, the doctrine of the perfectibility of man 
is but an empty dream. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Not scriptural. 
NORTH. 
Antiscriptural. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Yet I hope, sir, that you believe there is decreed for man some mighty 

amelioration of his life, even on this earth ? 
NORTH. 

No, my dear boy. Ihave no such belief. I see, indeed, some scattered 

gleams of a “ redeeming happiness,” but melancholy clouds hang over and 
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envelope our life that is visited with such irradiations. The spirit of earth 
has seized on a celestial visitant, and bound him with itself in the chains of 
strong inexorable necessity. 


TICKLER. 
Don’t pitch the tone of your talk, North, to too highakey. Yet Iam 
willing that we should be serious—nay sulemn—for ’tis Saturday evening 
—and we are both fast ageing; and I am aware we have got among us a 
—_ philosopher. Let us have, then, a grave, but, for heayen’s sake, not 
a melancholy Noctes. 
NORTH. 

Who but must be melancholy, my friend, contemplating the lot of man! 
By the bondage of mortal pain he is linked with all his powers to this ma- 
terial nature, to render bitter service for bitter hire. Hunted and scour- 
ged by an inclement sky, shaken back from the cold breast that yields to 
his aching desire a painful and scanted nourishment, he sees himself the 
thrall of a heavy law, and in the midst of a subjection from which there is 
no escape nor deliverance ; looking around and above in vain for help, he 
knows that there is no succour for him but in his own strength. And those 
proud powers, that high capacious intelligence, that burning spirit of de- 
sire, that will which was made only for heavenly obedience, that form 
which was framed for a heavenly spirit to dwell in, he bows down to the 
task of his mortal servitude. He turns their strength on the breast of this 
unyielding earth, and rends from it the sustenance and the safeguards of his 
life. In the sweat of his brow he eats his bread. He toils that he may live 
in toil. He reaps the fruits of his service, protracted years, which shall 
yield the same service, till the hand that gave him to this bondage release 
him from its chains. F 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

It is some solace, sir, to the kind who thus range the walks of the earth 
in their pain, that some portion of the nations have earned a brighter lot; 
that generation upon generation accumulating their ]abour, have built up 
out of the pain of their mortal condition a wealth that nature had not given, 
and releasing a few from the burthen of the common lot, have reared and 
guarded, in the heart of their civilized strength, a sovereignty of intellect, 
a little world of peaceful happiness, where thoughtful virtue may yet walk 
on earth in love! 

NORTH. 

Alas! let us look back upon the ages of the world, ang know what man 
has done for man. Time that has swept away the works of the generations 
from their place of remembrance, has yet guarded the splendid shadows of 
their recollections for instruction to the successive ages. We can unroll 
the memory of the world of old—we can behold the cities that are fallen— 
and hear the hum of the mingling multitudes that swarm in all their gates. 
The glory of their empire, the pride of their unimaginable might rises up 
in its dream-liké pomp from the night of the past—and we are spectators of 
the works and the destinies of men whom thousands of years have buried in 
the dust. We read the annals of human glory. We ask what those happier 
brothers of mankind, whose enviable lot lifted them above the condition of 
the race, were moved to do for their toil-bowed brethren ? To what ser- 
vice of the race they gave their unmeasured power? We know too well the 
answer. They were the desolating conquerors of the world, Hal, ensla- 
ving their people, through them to enslave the nations. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Better, perhaps, for the species, had there been no such empires! 
NORTH. 

The release from the servitude of life could never release the will from 
the bondage which it renews for ever within itself. The lords of the earth 
were slaves within their own corrupted spirit—they were servants to a direr 
necessity than that which bowed the heart of the least among their innume- 
rable multitudes ; for the lawless will of the slave is tamed by the yoke 
that bows him down—but the will of the lord of the nations is mad with 
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power, and the source of human evil swells over in his bosom unceasingly 
and uncontrollably. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Yes—my dear sir—we look on them, and the frailty of our own nature 
draws us for a moment to believe that the bright ease of their lives was a 
happiness won to them from the severity of our mortal condition; but we 
look again, and we know that the bitter evil of our nature was there; and 
that while they seemed to roll off on others their own part of the burden of 
human calamity, the invisible chain of suffering which binds down together 
all the brotherhood of mankind had wound its fatal links around their 
hearts. 

NORTH. 
But it may be said that I am giving a false representation of the glory of 


mankind. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 


Alas! I fear, too true. 
NORTH. 

It is not, it may be said, to wealth and empire, once stately and flourish- 
ing, and now passed away, that our imagination turns with desire to disco- 
ver the pride of our race, and to honour the recovered glory of the human 
spirit amidst the light and guarded peace of happy civilisation. There have 
been nations on the earth, whose name brightens the story of mankind—na- 
tions in whose bosom genius sprang up and a wisdom—where 
liberty ges the pride of life within her invincible arms. But if we 
indeed desire to see in the sad and serious light of truth the condition of 
our kind as they have lived upon this earth—it is in vain that we delight 
our imagination in these bright remembrances. Did the earth, indeed, see 
her children rejoicing and free? No; sxaves tilled the soil of liberty—the 
deliverer of his country dashed cities of men into the dust, and scattered 
their inhabitants through the slavery of the world. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

But look again, sir, over the earth; and under the shadow of the cloud 
that broods over it, there is seen a still small light which hangs its lamp in 
every human heart—tove. Within the circling walls of every human 
dwelling, beneath its sheltering roof, is guarded a little world which love 
has knit together. Within the circuit which that presence hallows, pleasure 
springs up with innocence. Peace is there—and the light which sin had 
shut out, breaks again upon the spirit. 

NORTH. 

Mingled brightness and blackness—therein lies the mystery. What is it 
that huddles om all together—the high and the low—and gives them over 
to a common doom—almost to a common grave—while the sun of life yet 
shines brightly on them all? There is a capacity of good confessed by all, 
and none realize it. We seem to bring one destination with us into the 
world, and to accept another. We seem to be the fools of life. Ask the 
philosopher who has spent his life within his own mind,—ask the man of 
power who has spent it in moulding the will of others to his own,—ask the 
poet who has lived in the beauty of dreams,—ask the soldier of life who has 
lived in the warfare of realities—what have they made of it—what have 
they made of themselves—what have they done with that good which they 
brought with them into the world—and which has vanished from them al- 
together, or floats like an unembodied spirit in the breath of imagination, 
still ?—Is it that we have not power to bring down good among men ? 
—No, we have the power; but we do not use it; we do not know where 
to find it. There have been those who have found the power, and have 
used it. Men simple in their spirit ;—not radiant with genius nor strong in 
power ; not pouring out the dazzling and exuberant wealth of their own 
minds before men’s eyes; but pouring out their spirit through their hearts, 
Men unconscious of themselves—and of their destination—but who have 
brought down good into the life of men, by bringing it first into their own, 
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—Christians, Hal—Christians—but how few in this wicked and weary 
world deserve that holy name ? 
TICKLER. 

Come, come, my dear friend, though it be Saturday night, let’s be a leetle 
more lively—and surely, surely, North, it is not for us to say that there is 
no happiness in this world of ours—— 

NORTH. 

No, it would be false to say so—yet what I have said is true. If great 
suffering and heavy duties are taken out of the lot, and the mind is left free 
to seek its own enjoyment, it is impossible to say how many modes of 
pleasure it will discover. 

TICKLER. 

True, Kit. Why, pursuits and gratifications so unimportant, that they 
have scarce a name in our greater estimates of the human condition, do 
yet, by continual supplies df wail pleasure, contribute largely to the ac- 
tive state of happiness. For, do they not bring with them renovation and 
refreshment, keeping up the alacrity of the spirit, and protecting it from 
that languor which often turns it against itself. Endless are they as 
fancy! 

NORTH. 

It might be said, from the contemplation of a great part of mankind, that 
action of some kind, pressing forward continually to an aim, was an essen- 
tial constituent of the state of happiness. Yet, what thousands are satisfied 
in perfect tranquillity of enjoyment, one day flowing after another in mere 
repetition—the peaceful sameness, like some sweet monotone in music, still- 
ing all uneasy passion, and keeping all thought and feeling within the quiet 
domain of contentment ! 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Some I seem to see satisfied in the love they feel for others, and that is 

felt for them, and happy without desire. 
NORTH. 

It might be said, that Hope could not be dispensed with; yet there are 

those without hope, whose happiness is altogether in remembrance. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Others—not few, but many—who, without hope, are happy in resigna- 
tion. 

TICKLER. 

We all see how much of the richest joys of humankind are given them in 
their strong affections. We can imagine nothing, indeed, that should leave 
the lot of man more desolate than if these were taken away! Yet shall we 
say that the human being without them cannot know happiness? That the 
philosopher, with a soul dwelling apart from human loves, and entranced in 
the research and contemplation of nature, has not a happiness all his own, 


“ Because not of this noisy world, but silent and divine !” 


NORTH. 

For are not beauty, and wisdom, and truth, and power, all poured in for 

ever into one soul, sufficient for entire bliss ! 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Aye, my bold bright-eyed boy. We look on the light of day, we hear the 
voice of love, and it appears to us as if it must be miserable to bear night 
on the eyes, and silence on the ear. Yet the blind and the deaf have their 
own full and unstinted joy, that does not forsake their spirits. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

When oppression plunges her persecuted victim in the dungeon’s depth, 
she seems, indeed, sir, in cutting him off from air, and light, and liberty, 
from the condition of living nature, to heap on him, in part, by mere pri- 
vation, the misery she calls the wretch to endure. She seems, sir, in se- 
vering him from human faces, to break off his human ties ; and inhumed in 
the prisons of her wrath, he may be said to dwell already with the dead, 
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and to house in the grave. But is there no spirit that can descend into that 
puried and gloomy cell, to visit with her illumination that uncompanioned 
heart ? 
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NORTH. 

Yes, my noble Hal, conscience may sit there an angel of light at his side, 

whispering peace and hope and lofty consolation. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

The patriot who has raised his voice or his hand too soon, in redress of 
his country’s wrongs; the martyr who bears with him in his bosom the faith 
on which he will : pm out his blood ; the just man who has offended by his 
virtue high-seated crime—all these, in that woeful and dreary seclusion can 
find their own happiness not less calm and self-consoled in that long dark 
expectation, than when the last act of unjust power sets them free from the 
bonds of life, and they feel on the brink of death that they have a foretaste 
of immortal happiness. 

TICKLER. 
The lad is an eloquent lad—and will one day be an orator. 
NORTH. 
Events nor condition are in our power, but the mind, with which we all 
receive them, is, Hal. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
* Fallen cherub! to be weak is miserable, 
Doing, or suffering.” 
NORTH. 

Suffering! Our lot may be such that we can do nothing—that we have to 
be merely passive. In that case all depends on our wil]. If we receive pain 
with a shrinking and impatient mind, we give it its full power over us 

TICKLER. 

True, Kit. But though any body may triumph over the toothach, what 

man of woman born but must shriek at the tic doloreux ? 
NORTH. 

The Indian undergoing torture, in which he sings war-songs, and laughs 
to scorn his tormentors, horrible to nature as his condition is, is surely not 
to be judged of by the mere imagination of what we ourselves should suffer 
in his place. That spirit which has been enured to pain, and which, in ut- 
most agony, can feel its accustomed pride rise unconquerably above it all, 
must be regarded as, by the power of its own will, casting off from itself 
great part of natural suffering. It is a spirit no longer penetrable to suffering 
—invulnerable ; pride, or whatever other feeling, truly 


* arms th’ obdured breast 
With stubborn patience, as with triple steel." 


TICKLER. 

My temper is none of the best; yet I acknowledge that almost at any 
hour of one’s life, there is opportunity given of determining for oneself 
what the tenor of his feelings shall be, whether for pleasure or for pain. 

NORTH. 

Neither is mine; yet I see, sometimes not without self-upbraiding, that 
those who cannot command themselves, draw from the continual stream of 
the incidents of life, uneasiness and vexation, while it would have been 
easier to draw from them cheerfulness and satisfaction. 

TICKLER. 

The common remark, Kit, that great part of the happiness and unhappi- 
ness of life depends upon its petty occurrences, a remark which, when 
simply stated, appears ingueding to the pride of our mind, acquires a more 
reasonable meaning when we consider that the mind exercising itself, as it 
must do, on these fittle events, finds in them the occasion of yielding to the 
temper of pain and dissatisfaction, or of sharing the temper of pleasure and 
contentment. 

NORTH. 

True, Timothy. The mind is not subject, as the remark would intimate, 

to such events, They are not of magnitude to force on it either pleasure 
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or pain. But because the ordinary state in which it exists must be either 
of the one character or the other, and as, in the absence of great and con- 
straining occurrences, that ordinary state must be derived from its own 
disposition, therefore those slight and petty circumstances appear thus im- 

ortant, when in truth the mind does no more than exercise its faculty of 
throwing itself into the pain, or of sustaining in itself its natural spirit of 
joy and vigour. 

TICKLER. 

*Tis but a shallow apologue, that of the Caliph who on his death-bed de- 
clared that in his long reign of prosperity and glory he had known but three 
days of happiness. 

NORTH. 

He must indeed have been a poor devil. 

TICKLER. 

He has not told us—has he—what constituted the happiness of the three 
days? What do you conjecture was the business of the blockhead? Sen- 
sual ? 

NORTH. 

No. But our Alfred, I warrant him, knew many hundreds of happy days. 
For though subjected to horrid convulsion-fits, that often all at once made 
him fall down on the floor of his palace, like a beggar in the street mire, 
he was happy in genius and virtue. But who ever supposed that a mise- 
rable despot could enjoy one hour’s true happiness ? Yet the Caliph ought 
not to have been ungrateful for his pleasures. For the joys of the harem, 
the slavery of bended knees, and of faces sweeping the floor in humilia- 
tion, the insidious flatterer and the deadly mute—all these may have been, 
during their hour, instruments of base, luxurious, or cruel pleasure—but 
such remembrances could bring no peace to a dying bed, and therefore he 
became at last a querulous moralist. 

TICKLER. 
Do you ever envy the condition of any man, North ? 
NORTH. 

Not often now. Yet, ’tis not unnatural to do so, for we always look on 
the lot from which we are removed, my friend, with imagination; and some- 
times the sense of the real disadvantages of our own lot turns our thoughts 
with something of envy, with a supe’ comparison at least, towards those 
whose lot by its nature, whatever else may be its disadvantages, is exempt 
from that particular disturbance under which we may suffer. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Who is there, sir, that, till he has read again and again the history of Ge- 
nius, does not believe that the mind in which such beautiful creations were 
born, and which dwelt among them, was happy ? 

NORTH. 

Alas! alas! Burns, Byron, Cowper. I think of writing the lives of these 
three in one volume. 

TICKLER. 

Do. In like manner, Master Henry, we imagine the wealthy and the 
powerful to be happy, not merely because they are visibly exempted from 
many troubles, but because we know that there are principles in our nature 
to which superiority over our fellow-men is grateful, and that such posses- 
sions seem to enlarge the domain of the will. Does he wish for knowledge ? 
The learning of ages lies open before his mind. Will he have luxury? A 
thousand hands are ready to minister to his delight. But he may be a 
coward—a scrub—or a dolt—and ends, perhaps, a life of slavery to some 
slut, by suicide. 


NORTH. 
I purpose writing a volume to be entitled, Compensation. 
Do. Ay, Kit, the sword hung by a sing 
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YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Methinks no man can be miserable who loves his country. I become 
happy in a moment when I think on Scotland. 


TICKLER. 
Why? 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Because of the—the—— 
TICKLER. 
North—help him out. 
NORTH. 


The love of our country, my good boy, is not so much an attachment to 
any assignable object, as it is our participation in that whole spirit which 
has breathed in the heart of the whole race of men of which we are sprung; 
and, therefore, without strong and fine sympathies, no man can be a patriot. 
That is our country, not where we have breathed alone—not that land which 
we have loved, because it has shewn to our opening eyes the brightness of 
heaven and the gladness of earth—but the land for which we have hoped 
and feared—for which our bosoms have beat with the consenting hopes 
and fears of thousands of heroic hearts—that land, of which we have loved 
the mighty living and the mighty dead. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 

That land, sir, the Roman or the Greek would say, where the boy had 
sung in the pomp that led the sacrifice to the altars of the ancient Deities 
of the soil. 

TICKLER. 

Very fine. You are a brace of incomparable orators. But if declama- 
tion is still to be the order of the night, I beg to be heard, for Ican harangue, 
if I have a mind, like one of the Lake Poets. Why, the Campus Martius, 
and the Palzstra, where the youth exercised heroic games, what were 
they, gentlemen, but the Schools of Patriotism? For were not the youth 
taking part, then and there, in the passions, the power, the hope, the glory, 
that flowed through all the spirit of the nation ? 

NORTH. 

True, Tim. Old warriors, and gowned statesmen, that frowned in brass 
or in marble, in public places, and in the porches of noble houses,—tro- 
phied monuments and towers, riven with the scars of ancient battles,—the 
Temple raised where Jove had stayed the flight,—or the Victory, that with 
suspended wings still seemed to hover over the conquering bands,—what 
were all these to the eyes and the fancy of the young citizen, but characters 
speaking to him of the great secret of his hope and desire, in which he 
read the union of his own heart to the heart of the heroic nation of which 
he was one ? 

TICKLER. 

True, Kit. And what if less noble passions must hereafter take their 
place in his mind,—what if he must learn to share in the rivalries and hates 
of his house or of his order,—these far deeper and greater feelings had been 
sunk into his spirit in the years when it is most susceptible, unsullied, and 
pure; and afterwards, in great contests, in peril of life and death, in 
those moments of agitation, or profound emotion, in which the higher soul 
again rises up, those high and solemn affections of boyhood and youth 
would return upon him, and consecrate his warlike deeds with the noblest 
name that was known to those ancient states. 

NORTH. 

Therefore, Timothy, how was the oaken crown prized, which was given 
to him who had saved the life of a citizen! Yet, perhaps, he loved not the 
man whom he had preserved; but he had remembered in the battle, that 
it was a son of his country that had fallen, and over whom he had spread 
his shield. He knew, that the breath he guarded was part of his country’s 
being. 

TICKLER. 

Woe to the Citizen of the World! The man can have neither heart nor 

imagination. The natale solum is not on its own account dear ; but dear 
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as that by which the present and the past generations are all bound toge- 
ther. 


. YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

And hence the exiles carry with them the names of the mother country, 
The fugitives from Troy had formed a little Ilium, and named a little 
Xanthus—* et arentem Xanthi cognomine rivum.” 

NORTH. 

The character cf the mind of this country, Hal, is not to be spoken of 
lightly—yet ’twould be unsafe to say that it is sound at the core. It pre- 
sents to our eyes a spectacle of energy and ardour in all the ordinary pur- 
suits of life. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Indeed, the life of no order, sir, is that of repose. 

NORTH. 

So far well. Repose is stagnation. But the agitations of the late eventful 
years have occupied the minds of all men with interests, which, though of the 
utmost importance and magnitude, were, nevertheless, in one respect tempo- 
rary. For every new event that arose, or was in preparation, seemed as if the 
fate of a nation, or, I might almost say, of mankind, were involved in its issue, 
and therefore no excess of passionate expectation which could be fixed on 
it could appear misplaced. Thus have we been accustomed to live in a suc- 
cession of vivid emotions which were all but the birth of the times, and could 
only have the duration of the events with which they had arisen. The 
events passed away, and with them our thoughts took wing into oblivion. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

I can, indeed, understand, sir, from your pregnant words, that the strong 
and pervading sympathies with the fortunes of nations and humanity, how- 
ever ennobling to the minds which it filled —— 

NORTH. 
Aye, Hal, and accompanied with lessons of the highest instruction—— 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
May have been injurious to the highest faculties of thought. 
TICKLER. 
How the deuce may that be? 


Tell him, Hal. 


NORTH. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Because they may have withdrawn the imaginations of men, sir, from the 
great objects which to the self-collected mind, wrapped in meditation, have 
always appeared of paramount importance—— 

TICKLER. 
And, what, pray, are they ? 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
They are the—they are the—the 
NORTH. 

It seemed, indeed, Tickler, as if the more thoughtful mind turning itself 

to those remote objects—— 





TICKLER. 
Confound ye, Kit, what objects ? 
NORTH. 
Those remote objects and their shadowy speculations, were deserting the 
cae hazards of mankind to busy itself with the dreams of a fantastic and 
ndolent philosophy. 
TICKLER. 
Very fine, indeed, sir, very fine. 
NORTH. tad 
We have found, Timothy, almost ever since the great French Revolu- 
tion—— 


TICKLER. 
The small one was a shabby concern. 
NORTH. 
We have found, Timothy, in the occurrences and scenes of a shifting 
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world, the full scope for all our capacity of hope and desire; and hence it 
may be difficult for the soul of the nation to turn itself to higher and more 
lasting contemplations ; and if it were to do so, impossible perhaps to re- 
cover that zeal and those devout convictions of their eternal worth, which 
belonged to them of old, and have been easy and habitual to men who lived 
in calmer times of the world. 
TICKLER. 
I am where Moses was when the candle went out. 
NORTH. 
No high philosophy, Hal, pervades our literature—and I fear none is 
in— 
TICKLER. 
The nation’s soul, as you call it, Kit. Yet the nation is a decent body 
enough. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Surely, sir, the arts of imagination 
NORTH. 
Cannot supply, Hal, that kind of continued strength which the mind now 
requires—— 





TICKLER. 

The soul of the nation. 

NORTH. 

For in the luxury of a people, their arts, Hal, take the tone of the times. 
Imagination is too much in sympathy with pleasure; it yields itself too 
— to the enchantment from which the mind itself seeks deliverance. 

TICKLER. 

Now let him alone, Hal, and you shall hear the inconsistent old sophist 

contradicting all he has said to-night. 
NORTH. 

No. All the arts to which imagination gives birth have greatly changed 
their character, Tickler, with the changing genius of a people. Strong, 
masculine, and rude in older times, and bearing the stamp of the bold spirit 
which created them, they have at a later period become enervated and ef- 
feminate, and tainted with the weakness of a luxurious age—breathing 
back on the soul of the people—— 

TICKLER. 
There again—for people, say nation. 
NORTH. 
The indolent softness they had already received from it. 


TICKLER, 

Oh! dear! oh! dear! 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Yet in their power and beauty, how they exalt—— 
TICKLER. 
The national soul. 
NORTH. 

In the work of the painter or sculptor, Hal, you see finely exemplified 
the process by which conception, imagination, and intellect kindle, “ even 
at the forms themselves have made.” 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Yes—Sir ? 


What ? 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 
Think—feel—do ; think—feel—and do again; and how glories the spirit 
in the beholding of what itself creates! The Painter begins to work—his 
hand performs the bidding of his ——. and the forms of beauty which 
arise in his mind dawn on the tablet before his eyes. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Now he sees what he has conceived—and his imagination takes fire 
from its own product, 
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NORTH. 

Yes. And no sooner does he behold the forms in palpable representa- 
tion, than his conception itself changes; for his feelings, Hal, are warmed 
by that beauty as by “ touch ethereal of Heaven’s fiery rod ;’’ his thoughts 
glow as in a spiritual furnace—— 

TICKLER. 

A spiritual furnace ! 

NORTH. 

And that first imperfect conception is invested with purer brightness, 
and mouldea to shape divine. From unknown dwelling-places in his genius 
the fair ideas come flocking——. 

TICKLER. 

All birds of a feather. 

NORTH. 

And then indeed, Tickler, his mind teeming with a thousand unembodied 
conceptions, all ready to burst into life, he understands in his joy what 
creative mind itself may owe to the works it would frame for others’ de- 
light, and perceives that his own art is the only muse he must invoke to 
inspire his genius. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

How much, sir, have the best, the most sacred conceptions of men’s souls, 
been affected by edifices reared at their own bidding! How vast the 
power of a Gothic Cathedral! There, all is subjected under its one use of 
a house of religious worship. There are found all that serves to the many 
ministrations of religion ; and there too is another important use, not neces- 
sarily connected with them, it is a repository of the dead. Its natural 
sanctity, as a house of worship, has made it a fit mansion of expecting rest, 
a dormitory of the living dead ! 

TICKLER. 

Be intelligible, sir. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

And again, sir, all these uses, and all that appears extrinsic to them, in 
the elaborate and prodigal beauty of its forms, are subjected to the one great 
purpose, the one imagination of the whole structure, religious awe. It is 
thus, sir, that the human being gives his own spirit to the insensate stone, 
till it breathe beck again upon him a still loftier and more divine inspira- 
tion. 

NORTH. 

Well said, my good lad. That which the works of the Fine Arts effect 
partially, speech may be said to effect to the human species. Suppose us 
from the creation all dumb! 

TICKLER. 

Well for us had it been so with women. 

; NORTH. 

Savage !—We should have lived in an obscure dream haunted by shape- 
less phantoms. Silent people often get insane. It is not safe to have too 
many dealings with wordless thoughts. You cannot discover what they 
would be at—they are at the best suspicious characters—and sometimes 
vagrants that would not scruple to murder you at midnight in your bed. 

TICKLER. 

The thought uttered in speech [don’t keep staring at North] is embodied, 
young gentleman, in a sort of distinct reality, and is thus made apparent to 
the mind itself in a palpable form, just as its beautiful conceptions of visi- 
ble things become defined and strong in the colours and lineaments of the 
growing picture. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
And hence it is, sir, that the orator, as the torrent of his speech rushes 
on, kindles in his eloquence, just like the painter in his work of creation. 
NORTH. 
You are thinking, I perceive, Hal, of one of those great men, who, inspired 
with the zea) of their holy cause, have stood up to speak fearlessly before 
the face of kings and in the presence of corrupted courts, those truths 
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which bow down courts and kings to the level of the peasant and the beg- 
ar. 
. TICKLER. 
That race is extinct. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

He heard himself the voice that thundered in the ears of his audience ; 
the fervour of passion which was pouring forth in the sound, urged on and 
bore along his own spirit—the— 

TICKLER. 

Stop—pull up—hold fast. All that and much more applies to extempo- 
raneous eloquence—but not to MSS., much less to printed sermons—or to 
discourses got by heart and spouted forth by a hypocrite, not ashamed by 
assumed fervour to swindle you into a belief that all his sedulously got 
up paragraphs are sudden inspiration. 

NORTH. 

I would have the great minds among us, and there must be many, study 

more profoundly the laws of thought and feeling. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Of all studies, sir, surely the most ennobling! Higher far such science 
than those that deal with mere matter—but, alas! more difficult far, as is seen 
in the results, sir. The mind is as great a mystery now as it was to Plato. 
TICKLER. 

Or Pythagoras. , 
NORTH. 

To the observer of Physical Science, it may be said truly, the subject is 
uniform and constant. Gold, iron, are the same metals now and hereto- 
fore—here and in every place. The races of living nature have continued 
unchanged. The growth of every plant is a constant process. Every spring 
brings the same blossoms—every autumn the same fruit. The same air 
breathes—the same showers fall—the same ocean rolls to all nations 
through all time. The stars keep their place, and the planets their motion, 
and astronomy, from the sun’s latest eclipse, can read back the heavens to 
the moment when his orb was first darkened in the sky. 

TICKLER. 

North—I am not given to compliments—but douse my daylights, if that 

be not spoken like a poet and a philosopher, 
NORTH. 

It is evident what is the result to science of this unchangeableness in the 
subjects of observation. Every enquirer knows that the same matter is 
before him which was before the eyes, or under the hands, of all his prede- 
cessors in enquiry; he knows that he has but exactly to follow definite 
methods of observation which they have pursued and prescribed, and all 
the means of which are as constant and unchangeable as the matter itself, 
and the result which they found must discover themselves too to his sight. 
All that has been gained is possessed ; every province that is won is at the 
same time secured; and the empire of science, continually enlarging, de- 
scends an unimpaired inheritance to each new generation of enquirers. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

The only change, perhaps I may be permitted to say, sir, that is possible, 
is improvement; because the methods of Physical Science, which are too 
definite in their nature to be lost when they are recorded, are yet suscep- 
= of endless amelioration ; and by those only erring knowledge is set 
aside. 

TICKLER. 
Nothing in this world, therefore, so easy as to be a cheinist. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
And more so to be a mathematician. 
NORTH. 

Compare with this the condition of Moral Science. To it there is but 
one subject—assuming endless modifications. One part of it is—the Pas. 
sions. Love,ambition, revenge! We give, indeed, one name to a passion, 
append to be one in different minds. But examine that one passion in 

ferent minds, and see where is its unity, 
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TICKLER. 
O’er the hills and far away. What say you, Hal ? 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Nothing, sir. + 
} NORTH. 

We see love in one mind a fierce, self-willed, devouring passion, that 
seeks nothing but its gs gs at all consequences. . In another.we 
see it pure, generous, and heroic, in its every height of strength sacrificing» 
itself to its object, or to solemn duties, and enabled by its own intense 
strength to make that sacrifice. In another we see it humble and meek, the 
sorrow and the solace of a gentle, patient, uncomplaining life. Is this the 
same passion to which we have given the same name ? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 

Vain delusion, indeed ! 

NORTH. 

We read the story of two men who have signalized themselves by their 

iant usurpation of power over the obedience and destinies of their kind. 

e call both ambitious. Yet I find Julius Cesar shedding no blood but as 
& soldier in the field, dropping tears to see the pale mangled head of his 
mightiest foe, and taking those, in the frankness of generous affection, to his 
unmistrusting confidence, who were erelong to whet their daggers against 
his life. 

TICKLER, 

He was a tyrant. 

NORTH. 

We may live—nay, not we—but Hal here—to see worse. We find an- 
other to whom ambition supplies a very different heart; whose spirit it 
steels against remorse ; to whom it makes the paths of peace and of blood 
alike on the way to empire, from whose own heart it shuts out peace, 
sowing fear, suspicion, and hate in its place; to whom it makes the happi- 
ness and life of one man and those of millions a matter of like indifference, 
in the calculations of that sole arbiter of Will and Destiny. Can we think 
that in the two men_we have understood the passion of their ambition, be- 
cause we have given it one namein both? The truth is, Hal, that the Poets 
have done great and glorious things with the Passions—the Philosophers 
little—and the Metaphysicians nothing. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

In that field, revered sir, as in others, you are born to work wonders 

that shall make the name of North immortal. 
NORTH. 

Turn to those with whom you live, Hal, and see how the same affection 
towards yourself is different in different breasts. Is intellect, is judgment, 
is memory, the same? The entire mind is different by the complex differ- 
ence of the thousandfold variety in all its faculties and powers. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
“ A mighty maze, but not without a plan.” 
NORTH. 

Nay, it is different to itself. Every new passion that enters, each suc- 
cessive year’s longer experience of life, changes all that was before—the 
whole mind, through all its feelings and all its thoughts. 

TICKLER. 

Aye—every mind undergoes metamorphoses more miraculous than any 
sung by Naso. 

[Silver Time-piece smites Ten—Enter AmBrose with roasted 
Goose, Turkey Ditto, and the accustomed etceteras.] 


[Curtain drops. 
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